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Modernizing Cedar Hill Yard, 


Efficient Rider Operated Yards being 
Equipped with “Union” Model 28 
Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders 

as Economic Necessity. 
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HE rider-operated Cedar Hill yards of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road have been noted for their efficient opera- 
tion. Located at New Haven, this yard classifies 
mixed freight and merchandise for distribution 
throughout New England. It employs a, large 


force of riders and operates for 24 hours a day. 


Despite the efficiency of the yard under rider oper- 
ation, car retarders were an economic necessity. By 
this‘'means, the large force of riders could be em- 
ployed on other work; absolute dependability of 
operation, no: matter what the weather, could be 
assured; claims reduced, and classification so facil- 
itated as to make tie-ups in the receiving yards un- 
likely or eliminate them entirely. 
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Costly Procrastination 
on Joint Facilities 


BOUT twenty years ago the operating and signal 

officers of the three railroads interested in a pro- 
posed interlocking at a grade crossing met to decide 
upon the type of construction, units of ownership and 
division of operating and maintenance expenses. These 
questions were not settled at this or subsequent meet- 
ings and as yet no plant has been installed at this cross- 
ing. In the intervening years, the signal officers present 
at the meeting 20 years ago have passed on and other 
men have taken up their work. During all of these 
years, the trains on these three roads have, according to 
the state law, stopped and whistled as a safety measure 
when using this crossing. Based on present-day traffic, 
an interlocking at this location would eliminate about 
22,729 passenger-train stops and over 60,000 freight- 
train stops annually. It would pay about 60 per cent on 
the investment, and further delay in agreeing on the 
details in connection with the proposed plant results in 
a net loss of over $10,500 each month. There are un- 
questionably good reasons why it is difficult to establish 
an agreement that would be satisfactory for all of the 
parties involved, but the failure to reach an understand- 
ing has resulted in losses far greater than those which 
might be presumed to accrue from real or imagined in- 
equities in the various allocations of expenses that have 
been proposed from time to time. If this were but an 
isolated case, there would be no occasion to mention it 
here, but at least three other important layouts can be 
cited where efforts to install interlocking have been de- 
layed for the same reason. In the meantime, the rail- 
toads involved are denied the economies and improve- 
ments in train operation which would result from the 
installation of modern interlockings. 


Law Observance Here 
and in Great Britain 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears the announce- 

4 ment that the Railway Rates Tribunal of Great 
Britain plans, on May 6, to open its review of railway 
tates in that country in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railways Act, 1921. This latter provided for the 
establishment of a standard revenue for each of the four 
amalgamated British railway companies. The Railway 
ates Tribunal thus received a mandate to determine 
such standard revenues and so adjust rates that the 
Standard returns would be realized. If this objective 
remained unrealized after the first full year during 
which the determined schedules of standard rates were 
n effect, the duty of revising these standard rates was 
to fall upon the tribunal. The standard revenues were 
accordingly prescribed after five years of study and the 
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standard rates designed to produce such revenues be- 
came effective January 1, 1928. During 1928, how- 
ever, these latter failed by more than £9,000,000 or 
$44,115,600; to produce the combined standard net reve- 
nue for the four companies. Hence, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act, the Railway Rates Tribunal is 
preparing to carry out its mandate to revise the tariff 
schedules. Analogous to the foregoing is the mandate 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, as set forth in 
‘the Transportation Act of 1920, requiring that: “In the 
exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or 
adjust such rates so that carriers as a whole. . . will 
under honest, efficient and economical management... . 
earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as near as may be, to a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of railway property of such carriers 
...” This enactment has been in force for nine years 
and in none of them have the rates prescribed by the 
Commission been such as to provide a return established 
by the Commission itself as fair. 


“Creosoted W ood” Must Be 
Treated With Creosote 


JUDGMENT of $91,962 in favor of the owners 

of a pier at Pacific Beach, Cal., awarded by the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles county, might appear to 
be of remote interest to readers of the Railway Age, yet 
it is judged by the leaders of the wood-preserving in- 
dustry to be of utmost value to all reputable concerns 
in that field, as well as to the users of treated wood. 
The pier, which was built over Teredo infested waters, 
was supported on piles purchased under a contract call- 
ing for treatment with creosote, but within less than 
two years the owners discovered definite evidence that 
the piles were being attacked by marine borers. When 
analyses of oil extracted from some of the piles showed 
that it consisted largely of a product known as cresoil, 
a mixture of 90 per cent petroleum oil and 10 per cent 
cresylic acid, they brought suit against the firm which 
had supplied the piling. In the trial, witnesses for the 
defense testified that creosoted piling meant “piling 
treated with a preservative,” and an attempt was made 
to convince the court that since cresylic acid present in 
cresoil in some quantity is a coal tar derivative, and 
since creosote is also a coal tar derivative, cresoil is 
creosote and is so considered in the timber-preserving 
industry. However, several recognized authorities on 
wood preservation, who appeared as witnesses for the 
plaintiff, so completely refuted the evidence for the de- 
fense that the court decided in favor of the plaintiff. 
Trade practices, recognized by the railroads and those 
from whom they purchase treated wood, are so thor- 
oughly established that there is little likelihood of fraud, 
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but it is exceedingly fortunate that the loose and mis- 
leading interpretation of the term “creosoted” offered 
in this case was not permitted to prevail. In fact, the 
decision definitely strengthens the position of those who 
sell and those who desire to buy wood treated with pre- 
servatives of recognized merit. 


Changing Character of 
Operating Divisions 


|e is not so many years since an operating division on 
. any railway was an exceedingly closely knit orga- 
nization, sufficient unto itself. To the men in the ranks, 
the division superintendent was the final representa- 
tive of authority. General superintendents came over 
the line occasionally, general managers on rarer occa- 
sions ; but they did not come into intimate contact with 
the men; while the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions was almost a mythical figure to them. The divi- 
sion was the thing that counted. Men from other di- 
visions were practically strangers, and the operations 
of other divisions were equally strange. 

This system of operation presented certain ad- 
vantages. Under a capable and popular superinten- 
dent, a truly magnificent esprit de corps was frequently 
observable, and often the division, viewed simply as a 
division, and nothing more, was efficiently operated in 
accordance with the standards then prevailing. Hew- 
ever, the disadvantages far outweighed the advantages 
and, under modern conditions, the operation of each 
division as an entirely separate unit is doomed. 

The importance of a system plan of operations is be- 
coming more apparent daily. Such operating improve- 
ments as maintracking and long locomotive runs, for 
example, depend almost entirely for their success upon 
co-operation between divisions. One of the first steps 
to bring about a change was the practice of holding 
system-wide superintendents’ meetings, where these of- 
ficers could meet and talk over their various mutual 
problems. Some roads took advantage of such meet- 
ings to acquaint the superintendents with their railroad, 
by holding them at various division headquarters in 
turn, instead of at the general offices. The manifest 
benefits of these meetings have caused their extension 
far beyond the original idea of their limits. On nearly 
every railroad practically every department now holds 
such “get-together” meetings, not casually or in accord- 
ance with the expediency of the moment, but in accord- 
ance with a definite plan, which might be described, in 
terms of salesmanship, as making the supervisory of- 
ficers “system-conscious,” instead of only “divisions- 
conscious,” as heretofore. 

In breaking down the bars of “divisionalism,” how- 
ever, there is one fact that should not be lost sight of, 
namely, that the old system did foster divisional spirit 
and enterprise. True, this spirit, when unaccompanied 
by co-operation, often had the effect of turning the 
railway into a series of armed camps, representing the 
divisions. With the present free intercourse and co- 
operation between all divisions and all departments of 
those divisions, this inter-divisional enmity is being 
turned into friendly rivalry on many railways, with ex- 
cellent results. 

On the Pennsylvania, for example, a monthly “five- 
item” report is prepared, using five of the most im- 
portant operating factors as a yardstick. All divisions 
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on the system are ranked in accordance with the per- 
centage of improvement shown, and the report is widely 
distributed throughout the system. The interest 
aroused among all concerned is remarkable, and in- 
dicative of a healthy spirit. Other roads have similar 
means of creating competition as between the divisions. 

This changed attitude has permitted the accomplish- 
ment of many things that, for years, were deemed im- 
possible, and deserves no little credit for the improved 
operating ratios. The operation of divisions as entirely 
separate and distinct units is a thing of the past, but, 
in changing operations from a divisional to a system 
plan, the advantages of the former plan should not be 
overlooked, and the divisional pride and spirit should 
be retained in the form of friendly rivalry. 


Barge Line Results 


HE American public is entitled to have the truth, 
T the whole truth, and nothing but the truth regard- 
ing the government’s “experiment” in owning and op- 
erating the barge line on the Mississippi river system. 
The whole truth should be given in the annual reports 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, all the stock 
of which is owned by the fedcral government. The 
whole truth has never been told in these reports. The 
report for 1928, which has been issued recently, is re- 
plete with statements of alleged facts and fallacious 
reasoning which, taken as a whole, afford a remarkable 
example of misrepresentation. The people of the 
United States are really the stockholders of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. Any private corporation 
which should issue to its stockholders a report so mis- 
leading could properly be subjected to very severe criti- 
cism. 

On pages 22-24 of the report appears the report of 
the secretary-treasurer of the corporation to Major Gen- 
eral T. Q. Ashburn, its chairman. “This office has been 
advised by the comptroller of the corporation,” says the 
secretary-treasurer, “that the total savings to the public 
on tonnage transported by the Mississippi-Warrior 
service during 1928 were as follows”, which statement 
is followed by figures indicating that “the total sav- 
ings to the public” were $2,702,200. Presumably these 
“savings” were due to the difference between the 
freight rates charged by the barge line and those that 
would have been charged by the railways for the trans- 
portation of the same freight, although no details are 
given regarding the differences in rates which make tt 
practicable to determine whether the savings claimed 
were actually made. On pages 16 and 17 of General 
Ashburn’s report appears a reply to “Criticism of the 
Corporation’s Methods of Reporting Results”. The 
principal criticism alluded to has been that the corpora: 
tion’s reports have not included, among other things, 
interest upon the capital that has been invested by the 
government in the barge line. The reply made 1s, Me 
substance, that the corporation reports its results in the 
same wav as a railway corporation. All its stock 1s 
owned by the government. “So far as concerns ~ 
common stock no railroad charges itself up with a — 
charge upon the common stock”, and neither -“ feo 
Inland Waterways Corporation, “because”, Says Th 
eral Ashburn, “there are no bonds outstanding. . 
fallaciousness of this reasoning is so palpable that : 
would be ridiculous if its tendency to mislead the pu 
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lic were not so serious. It is true that “there are no 
bonds outstanding” against the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, but the government of the United States, 
which owns the stock of the corporation, has billions of 
dollars in bonds outstanding, and these include bonds 
representing the very investment the government has 
made in the stock of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. Upon these bonds the public does pay interest. 
How much does it pay on them? The report of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation indicates that the in- 
vestment last year in its facilities was about $17,000,600, 
but General Ashburn, in his testimony before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a year 
ago, in reply to the question, “How much money has 
the government put into this proposition up to this 
time?” replied, “Taking the war-time prices, with all of 
the appropriations that have been made and the capital 
stock, it is in the neighborhood of $24,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000”. Therefore, at the rate of 4 per cent, the pub- 
lic is now paying about $1,000,000 interest annually 
upon the government’s investment in the property of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. It is significant 
as to the way in which the government does business 
that it is impossible, from any official report, to deter- 
mine just how much the interest upon its investment in 
the barge line actually is, but, whatever may be tne 
amount, it is plain that upon every sound principle of 
economics and accounting it should be deducted from 
the so-called “savings to the public” on traffic trans- 
ported by the barge line. 

The advocates and defenders of the government’s 
“experiment” constantly repeat that its purpose is to 
demonstrate the feasibility of private ownership and 
operation of common carriers on our inland waterways, 
and they claim that, from this standpoint, results show 
that it is proving a success. On page one of the report 
appears the statement that the barge line “closes the 
fiscal year of 1928 with a net income from operations 
of $373,700”. In the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
however, which appears in the same pamphlet, deduc- 
tions are made for the expenses of the Washington of- 
fice and other costs, as a result of which there is arrived 
at a “net profit for the year” of $257,776. There is a 
difference between the two figures oi more than 30 per 
cent. The reader may take the one which he prefers as 
representing the net return earned upon the government’s 
investment in the barge line. Applying them to the in- 
vestment, the minimum estimate of which appears to 
be $17,000,000 and the maximum $25,000,000, it is 
found that the net return earned was somewhere be- 
tween 1 per cent and 2.2 per cent. This would hardly 
be attractive to private capital. Furthermore a private 
corporation would have to pay taxes upon its property, 
while the government does not. The annual taxes of 
the railways amount to six per cent of their total earn- 
ings. On this basis the barge line’s taxes last year 
would have been $416,000, and then it would have had 
less than no “net income” or “net profit for the year” 
at all to report. In fact, figuring taxes at six per cent 
oi its total earnings and interest on its investment at 
four ner cent, it had an actual deficit exceeding $1,000.- 
000. It may be said that the “saving” in freight rates of 
$2,700,000 more than compensated for this. That is 
no answer to the conclusive evidence that no private 
corporation could operate the barge line at its present 
tates without heavy losses. Furthermore, the “savings” 
i rates made by the barge line are largely offset by the 
slower speed and general inferiority of its service as 
compared with that of the railways. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that if it tried to charge the same 
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rates as the railways it would soon lose all its traffic. 

When the inferiority of the barge line’s service, the 
interest paid by the government upon the capital in- 
vested in its facilities, the taxes that would have to be 
paid on its property and the return that would have 
to be earned by a private corporation, and all other per- 
tinent facts are considered the “total savings to the 
public” claimed as a result of its operations are found 
to be fictitious. No business man would accept such 
figures and reasoning as appear in its report as indi- 
cating satisfactory conditions, results and tendencies in 
his own business. But business men who are enthus- 
iasts for inland water transportation will accept them 
without study and broadcast them as proof of the ad- 
vantages of inland water transportation and of the de- 
sirability of extending it. In considering the subject 
of inland water transportation most business men seem 
suddenly to forget all they ever knew regarding ac- 
counting, economic principles and efficient business 
methods. 


Railroad Competition 


be 1928 all the large classes of operating expenses of 
the Class I roads declined excepting the traffic ex- 
penses, which increased from $120,350,000 to more than 
$125,000,000. There has been a tendency for some 
years for traffic expenses to increase more in propor- 
tion than other operating expenses, or to increase when 
other expenses have declined. From 1923 to 1928 total 
operating expenses declined 9% per cent, while traffic 
expenses increased 33 per cent. In 1928 total operat- 
ing expenses were 56 per cent greater than in 1917, the 
Jast year preceding government operation, while traffic 
expenses were 92 per cent greater. 

Traffic expenses include some expenses which are not 
strictly costs of developing traffic and selling service. 
For example, they include the expenses of the various 
traffic associations, which are maintained. cooperatively, 
and the expenses of which, while double what they 
were before government control, are actually less than 
they were under government control in 1919. Most 
traffic expenses, however, are selling expenses, and the 
fact that they have increased one-third during the last 
five years, while total operating expenses have declined, 
illustrates the increase that has occurred within recent 
years in the cost of selling railway service. It is es- 
peciaily notable that the increase since 1923 has oc- 
curred during a period when not only have total ope- 
rating expenses been reduced, but when there has been 
made the greatest improvement in railway service ever 
effected in any equal period in history. 

This upward trend of selling expenses does not war- 
rant any criticism of railway management. It has been 
due to some conditions such as have caused relatively 
much larger increases in selling expenses in other in- 
dustries, and to some which have been peculiar to the 
railroad industry. The productive capacity of the rail- 
roads, like that of some other industries, has increased 
faster within recent years than the effective demand for 
their products, and they have increased their sales ef- 
forts to stimulate demand. The railways, like some 
other industries, also have been subjected to new forms 
of competition. The necessity of meeting new and in- 
creased competition by highway and waterway has no 
doubt influenced selling expenses. It seems probable 
that present and prospective conditions warrant a con- 
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tinuing increase rather than a reduction in expenditures 
for the sale of railway freight and passenger service. 


Significance of Traffic Expenses 


The relatively large increase in traffic expenses is 
important and significant, not because of the amount 
of money involved, but because of tendencies which it 
reflects. It is undoubtedly due mainly to competition 
between the railroads themselves. If traffic expenses 
represented fully the cost of this competition it would 
be a comparatively trifling matter. Everybody familiar 
with railway affairs knows, however, that the railways 
are now competing for freight business with an almost 
unprecedented energy; that this is affecting their earn- 
ings and operating expenses in numerous ways, and 
that it may affect them still more. 

The statement is often made and quite generally ac- 
cepted that regulation has abolished competition in rail- 
way rates, and complaints are quite often made by 
spokesmen of the railways that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not make rates high enough. The 
fact is that there is constant competition in rate making 
between the railways which results in numerous down- 
ward “readjustments,” and which frequently threatens 
te cause, or actually does cause, substantial reduction in 
revenues. For example, the earnings of the. railways 
from grain traffic are important. For years shippers 
have been before the commission seeking, and the rail- 
ways have been before it opposing, reductions in grain 
rates. Repeatedly during this time the complicated and 
delicately adjusted grain rate structure, and the earn- 
ings derived from grain traffic, have been seriously 
threatened by railroad competition, and this is actually 
the situation at the present time.. 

It is principally due to the competition between the 
railroads for traffic that the use of purchases to in- 
fluence traffic and of traffic to influence purchases has 
become so prevalent. The trading of purchases for 
traffic began in a natural way and on a small scale. As 
long as it was confined to the railways and concerns di- 
rectly engaged in the manufacture of railway equip- 
ment and devices it was of no substantial consequence. 
Within recent years however, it has been discovered 
that it is a practice which can be so used by big ship- 
pers as to get for them advantages similar to those for- 
merly derived by them from discriminations in service 
and rates. Almost ‘every railway now has surplus ca- 
pacity and is hungry for traffic. Every railway has to 
compete with other railways that are equally hungry for 
traffic. This gives the big shipper a power that he did 
not possess during the period when most railways had 
inadequate capacity. Fear as to how the big shipper 
will route his traffic over the various lines that are 
competing for it is influencing purchases in an increas- 
ing number of cases. If a railway buys equipment or 
materials because of traffic considerations from a com- 
pany from which it would not buy them excepting for 
traffic considerations, the effects upon its capital and 
operating costs must be adverse, regardless of what may 
be the effect upon its total earnings. 

Competition for trafic has also caused and is still 
causing many increases in service of various kinds and, 
also, much speeding up of train service, both passenger 
and freight. 

There are some persons who favor railroad monopoly 
under government ownership. There have been some 
who have favored railroad monopoly through the 
ownership of all the railroads of the country by a single 


private company. There are some who believe that the 


successful management of all our railroads as a single 
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system, whether under public or private ownership, 
would be impracticable, but that the combination of all 
the railroads in each large region would be desirable. 
Of course, those who hold any of these views belieye 
that the disadvantages of railroad competition exceed 
its advantages. This opinion, however, is not generally 
accepted by railway officers, shippers or the public, |; 
is the opinion of most railway officers, shippers and 
public men that a reasonable amount of competition be. 
tween railroads tends to cause improvements in sery- 
ice, reductions in operating expenses and ‘the lowes 
rates consistent with good service. The policy of the 
consolidation provisions of the Transportation Act js 
to preserve competition in every territory, and no 
spokesmen of the railways or of important business in- 
terests has questioned the soundness of this general 


policy. 
W hat 1s Reasonable Competition? 


Just what is a reasonable amount of competition be- 
tween railroads is, however, an important unsettled 
question. What competitive practices are justifiable, 
and what are not? It has been generally accepted as 
economically unsound, and has been made a violation 
of law for a railway, for competitive reasons, to give 
a shipper special advantages in service or rates. |s it 
reasonable and desirable competition for a railway, in 
an effort to get more traffic for itself, to make inde- 
pendently a reduction in rates which other roads will 
feel they must meet and which will therefore result in 
reduction of the net operating income of an entire 
group of roads which already is earning less than a fair 
return? Is it reasonable and desirable competition for 
a railway, mainly in order to get or avoid losing the 
traffic of a big industrial concern, to make purchases 
from this concern or some subsidiary company, and 
thereby render it necessary for competing lines to make 
purchases from the same company or risk the loss of 
the traffic that it represents? How much consideration 
should the management of an individual railway give, 
in carrying on its competitive activities, to the effect 
that what it does probably will have upon other lines 
in its territory, and upon the rates, operating expenses 
and financial results of the entire railroad industry? 

Any form of competitive activity which, if adopted 
by all the railways, would be harmful to the railroad 
industry as a whole, is one which it is unreasonable and 
undesirable for any railway to engage in. Any form 
of competitive activity which tends to reduce the net 
operating income of any group of roads or of the rail- 
ways as a whole, when they are already not earning 4 
fair return, is contrary to the interests of the industry. 
There may be some exceptions to the principles here 
stated, but they must be few and unimportant. Any 
competitive practice which tends unnecessarily to re 
duce the total earnings or increase the total operating 
expenses of the industry is one which tends to reduce 
its net operating income, and therefore, upon the pri 
ciple stated, is indefensible. 

Now, of course, very few persons in railroad serv- 
ice are employed by the industry as a whole. The al- 
legiance of a vast majority of them is to individual 
lines, and they are quick to defend anything done °) 
their own managements to promote the interest of the 
properties with which they are connected. It 1s Sif 
nificant, however, that those who are so quick to de- 
fend certain kinds of competitive practices when “4 
dulged in by their own companies usually are equal) 
quick to criticise similar practices when adopted H 
competing railways. The usual ground of criticism» 
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that when such practices are adopted by some railways, 
competition will force many or all railways to adopt 
them, and that in the long run all railways will lose by 
them. Why is it that so many railway officers can fore- 
see 0 clearly the probable harmful effects of an act ot 
a competing line, and are so blind to the similar prob- 
able effects of a similar competitive move of their own 
line? 

It would be asking too much of human nature to ask 
that officers of individual lines subordinate the welfare 
of their own railways to the welfare of the railroad in- 
dustry. But would it be expecting too much to expect 
that they would give as much consideration to the wel- 
fare of the railroad industry as they ask Congress, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the public to give 
it? They ask Congress, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the public not to force groups of railways 
or the railways as a whole to make unnecessary reduc- 
tions in their rates or increases in their operating ex- 
penses when they already are not on the average, earn- 
ing a fair return. They cannot consistently ask this of 
Congress, the commission and the public, and at the 
same time justify competitive practices that tend to have 
the same effects as the policies of regulation against 
which they protest. 


When a Loss Is a Profit 


HE railways within recent years, have made re- 
T markable progress in the reduction of operating 
expenses. It goes without saying that the managements 
of all the railways are interested in means of still fur- 
ther reducing the expenses incurred in carrying on their 
business, particularly in the provision of those services 
which are necessary but which in recent years have 
failed by a steadily widening margin to pay their own 
way. With the advent and increasing use of the private 
automobile, the local passenger service of the railways, 
particularly on branch lines, has fallen into this cate- 
gory. It is to be doubted if very many branch-line pas- 
senger trains are at present bringing in enough revenue 
to pay the out-of-pocket expenses of their operation. 
Means of reducing the cost of providing necessary 
branch line service, therefore, are worthy of the care- 
ful, unbiased consideration of railway managements. 

What means have been adopted by the railways to 
reduce the cost of providing local passenger service, 
especially on branch lines? In a few instances, unprofit- 
able passenger train service has been abandoned without 
the substitution of any other form of service, but under 
current regulation this has been found a difficult way 
out of a bad situation. As a rule, the railways have 
been expected and required to continue to furnish some 
sort of passenger transportation in all parts of their 
territories, regardless of the losses incurred. Somewhat 
greater success has attended the efforts of some rail- 
Ways to substitute mixed-train service where the pas- 
Senger service losses have been great. In many in- 
stances, rail motor cars have been substituted for pas- 
Senger trains, with good effect in reducing operating 
“xpenses. The latest and now rather widely adopted 
a of reducing: the cost of providing passenger 
“ervice is the substitution of motor coach service for 


train service, 
F many . 
. _— many standpoints, the motor coach has much 
offe “a . ne steam railways. Certainly it has more to 
Tr to th 


m than to the independent operator. If the 
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independent operator is to continue in business, he must 
put his motor coaches on those routes, the potential 
traffic of which is sufficient to promise revenues exceed- 
ing his expenses. The steam railway, on the other 
hand, need not be so concerned about the earning power 
of the motor coach itself, if it can eliminate a more 
expensive passenger-train schedule for each motor 
coach schedule established. This fact offers the greatest 
of possibilities for motor coach operation by railways. 

It was stated by an officer of the Boston & Maine 
several months ago that the motor coaches operated by 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Company have re- 
placed 200,000 passenger-train miles or rail motor-car 
miles annually, thereby reducing the cost of operation 
of the railway more than $250,000 a year. Disregard- 
ing the fact that the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company’s motor coaches have been virtually self-sup- 
porting, it will readily be seen what motor coach opera- 
tion has meant to the Boston & Maine, when it is con- 
sidered that the operation of these motor coaches has 
permitted the taking off of trains costing five times as 
much to operate. 

An interesting case has recently developed in one of 
the southeastern states. A short line subsidiary of a 
large railway system operating two passenger trains in 
each direction daily over a 40-mile line, suffered a de- 
cline in passenger revenues from $65,938 in 1920 to 
$8,668 in 1927. Estimated passenger revenues in 1928 
were $4,130, or a decrease of 94 per cent as compared 
with 1920. Other passenger train revenues in 1927 
were $10,155, and were estimated at $8,820 in 1928. 
The expenses of providing passenger train service were 
approximately $37,400 in 1927. This short line or- 
ganized a subsidiary in December, 1928, to operate 
motor coaches, and took over the line of an independent 
operator, who, on account of the small amount of traffic 
available, had been unable to make the operation pay 
its expenses. The superintendent of the railway esti- 
mates that the operating revenues of his motor coaches 
this year will exceed his operating expenses by $700. 
A rail motor car is being used to handle mail and ex- 
press, and a net loss of some $2,000 or $3,000 is ex- 
pected on this; but even on this basis, the railway will 
be approximately $24,000 ahead, as compared with 
1928, due to the elimination of the heavy passenger 
service losses through the substitution of inexpensive 
motor coaches for expensive passenger trains. 

Similar substitutions of motor coaches for trains are 
being made by railways all over the country. As yet, 
the surface has hardly more than been scratched, ex- 
cept in a few cases, but substantial progress is now 
being made. Motor coach operation in substitution for 
steam train operation appears to be a most promising 
source of reduction in the cost of providing necessary 
transportation service. The regulatory commissions, as 
a rule, have been much more receptive to requests of 
the railways to take off unprofitable train service, when 
such requests have been accompanied by proposals to 
substitute similar service on the highways under railway 
management, than when they have not been so accom- 
panied. In view of this situation, good transportation 
practice would seem now to indicate the desirability 
of replacing, wherever possible, the railways’ many ex- 
pensive, unremunerative local passenger trains. Whether 
or not the inexpensive substitute will pay its own way 
is not so important. The fact that it will enable sub- 
stantial savings in the operating expenses of the railway 
is most important. In such cases, even an apparent 
“loss” may be a “profit.” 




























Locomotive Performance and 


Operating Costs 


A study of the interrelation of tonnage, rate of fuel con- 
sumption and speed, and their effect on expenses 


By A. F. Stuebing 
Chief Engineer, The Bradford Corporation, New York 


Part I 


ating conditions for the steam locomotive involves 

so many factors that it seems almost impossible 

to obtain all the data required for a complete and ac- 

curate solution of the problem. For that reason it is 

not surprising that little information based on definite 

operating performance is available to guide railroad 
50,000 


Te determination of the most economical oper- 
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Fig. 1—Relation Between Rate of Fuel Consumption and 
Tractive Force at Constant Speed 


officers in selecting the train loads and speeds that will 
give the desired results in securing either minimum 
costs or maximum movement of traffic. 

Formerly in the studies of this subject attention was 
focused on minimum wage costs, but in the past few 
years more effort has been directed toward getting the 
maximum ton-miles per hour from each locomotive. 
Many people apparently believe that as the ton-miles per 
hour increase, the direct transportation cost must de- 
crease. If wages are on the hourly basis this is true, 
provided the cost of fuel does not increase more than 
the cost of wages decreases. If the speed is such that 
wages are on a mileage basis fuel becomes the deter- 
mining factor. 

It is usual to assume that the tonnage determines the 
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train speed and the cost of operation, which is far from 
correct. With a given tonnage the speed depends on 
the power output, which, in turn, with any given loco- 
motive and fuel of definite heating value, depends on 
the amount of fuel supplied. Therefore, any variation 
in the rate of firing would, except in special cases, 
change the unit cost of both fuel and wages on the ton- 
mile basis. This is illustrated, for example, by the dif- 
ference in the tonnage hauled, the speed of movement 
and the cost of fuel and wages when using similar loco- 
motives with and without stokers. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the rate of firing, which is in a large measure 
independent of other variables, is an important factor in 
determining operating results and operating costs. 

The data presented in this article have been prepared 
with the object of bringing out the interrelation of ton- 
nage, rate of fuel consumption and speed, and their 
effect on various items of expense. Since the conditions 
under which road tests are conducted make it difficult 
to keep any set of conditions constant and determine 
the influence of each variable factor, the basic data re- 
garding locomotive performance have been taken from 
test-plant results, suitable modifications being made to 
take care of the different conditions in road service. 

In investigating the effect of tonnage, fuel consump- 
tion and speed, it is necessary to determine the varia- 
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Fig. 2—Dynamometer-Pull-Speed Curves for Various Rates 
of Fuel Consumption 


tion of drawbar pull over the usual range of speed at 
various fixed rates of fuel consumption. From locomo- 
tive test-plant trials of a typical locomotive, a diagram 
can be prepared showing for several speeds the \ ariation 
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in tractive force from the minimum to the maximum 
rate of fuel consumption (Fig. 1). From the chart, 
curves showing the tractive force at varying speeds for 
given rates of firing can be derived. Such a set of 
dynamometer-pull-speed curves is shown in Fig. 2. 
These charts are plotted from the records of test-plant 
trials of the Pennsylvania Railroad Class L-1-S super- 
heated Mikado type locomotive. The tests were made 
with a high grade bituminous coal having a heating 
value of about 14,000 B.t.u. per Ib. 

The principal dimensions of the locomotive are as 


follows : 


it weight of CRGIME 6cccccccvcesvevcsesececowsas 315,600 Ib. : 
I a sia AER a eee & Wise Cee kweli ele ak Ky kale 27 in. by 30 in. 
Beemmater of GrivimG WEENIE 2... cc ccccccccccccvccces 62 in. 

Boiler pressure ......- shes cebedecccercscesvocscess 205 Ib. 
Evaporative heating surface ...........0-.eeeeeeeeee 4,017 sq. ft 
Superheating surface ..........-ccccccccccccccccece 1,172 sq. ft 
PCM scandapuicieteeeetbh sce ahiba eee adee on 70 sq. ft. 

Rated tractive force (85 per cent boiler pressure).... 61,460 Ib. 


The curves in Fig. 2, being taken from test plant re- 
sults, do not show the true tender drawbar pull. Read- 
ings from these curves have, therefore, been corrected 
for head air resistance and the train resistance of the 
leading and trailing trucks and the tender. For the pur- 
pose of this analysis the tender has been assumed to be 
two-thirds full of coal and water, as representative of 
the average condition in service. The net tractive force 
or tender drawbar pull on straight level track is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

This chart requires no comment except that attention 
should be called to the fact that at rates of firing in ex- 
cess of 4,000 Ib. per hour as the fuel supply is increased, 
each additional 1,000 Ib. per hour produces a smaller 
increase in the drawbar pull. A few runs were made 
at about 12,000 Ib. of coal an hour, but these have not 
been included in Figs. 2 and 3. The data obtained in 
these tests indicates that the capacity of the locomotive 
at that rate is actually less than at 10,000 Ib. per hour. 
Stating it in a different way, when an attempt was made 
to burn more than about 150 Ib. of coal per sq. ft. of 


OQrawbar Pull, Pounds 
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Fig. 3—Tender Drawbar Pull and Coal Per Mile 


grate per hour, combustion was incomplete and no in- 
‘Tease in capacity resulted. This is brought out by the 
lownward trend of the curves in Fig. 1, beyond 10,000 
b. per hour. 

A comparison of the drawbar pull at constant speed 
and varying rates of firing brings out interesting fea- 
tures. For instance, at 20 miles an hour, firing 2,000 Ib. 
of coal per hour, the drawbar pull is 11,700 Ib. At 
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3,000 Ib. per hour, it is raised to 19,400 Ib., an increase 
of 66 per cent in hauling power obtained with 50 per 
cent more fuel. From 3,000 Ib. to 4,000 Ib., 33 per cent 
increase in fuel produces 35 per cent more drawbar pull. 
From 4,000 to 5,000 Ib., 25 per cent more fuel gives 21 


per cent more drawbar pull. From 5,000 to 6,000 Ib., 
the ratios are 20 per cent and 13.8 per cent. From 8,000 


16,000, 
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Gross Tons Behind Tender 
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Fig. 4—Tonnage Hauled at Varying Rates of Firing 


to 10,000 Ib., 25 per cent more fuel gives only 5.5 per 
cent greater hauling capacity. This shows that the 
maximum efficiency of fuel utilization at this speed is 
at about 4,000 Ib. per hour, and brings out the waste- 
fulness of extremely high rates of firing. 

From Fig. 3 an interesting set of curves can be de- 
rived to illustrate the variation in drawbar pull at vary- 
ing speeds when the fuel consumption per mile is con- 
stant. Such curves are shown by the full lines in Fig. 3. 
If the efficiency of the locomotive was constant these 
lines would all be straight and horizontal. At and be- 
low 200 Ib. of fuel per mile this appears approximately 
true. It is probably to be explained by an increase in 
steam temperature offsetting the decrease in boiler effi- 
ciency which takes place as the fuel fired per hour in- 
creases. At the higher rates, however, the tractive 
force produced by a given fuel consumption per mile 
decreases rapidly as the speed and fuel rate per hour 
increases. 

Having determined the drawbar pull, the resistance 
of the train must be ascertained. The values for train 
resistance used in this analysis have been taken from 
Bulletin No. 43 of the University of Illinois*, and are 
for a representative average condition based throughout 
on an average car weight of 50 tons gross, being as 
follows: 

Table I—Train Resistance 


Speed, m.p.h. 7.5 10 15 20 25 30 
Train resistance, lb. per ton.... 3.85 4.0 4.2 4.6 5.0 5.5 


The data presented in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are shown in 
Table II, together with derived figures pertaining to 
tonnage, speed and fuel consumption at varying speeds 
with several rates of firing. Line 1 is obtained directly 





* Freight Train Resistance; Its Relation to Average Car Weight, by 
Edward C. Schmidt. 
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from Fig. 1. Line 2 is derived by subtracting from Line 
1 the train resistance of the leading and trailing trucks 
Line 3 is arrived at by dividing Line 
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Fig. 5—Ton-Miles per Hour at Various Rates of Firing 
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2 by the train resistance as shown in Table I. Line 4 
is the product of Line 3 multiplied by the speed in miles 
Line 5 is obtained by dividing the rate of 





2,000 ts. or Coat 

Speed, m.p.h. .... 7.5 10 
Dynamometer pull.. 33,800 27,600 

344 362 
Tender drawbar pull, 

DE écecweuea&s 33,436 27,238 
Tonnage, 50-ton cars 8,680 6,810 
Ton-miles per hour. 65,100 68,100 
Lb. coal per 1,000 

ton-miles ....... 30.7 29.4 

3,000 LB. oF CoaL 

Speed, m.p.h. i 10 

Dynamometer pull.. 52,300 42,200 
344 362 
Tender drawbar pull, 

Se. ecianecertan 51,956 41,838 

Tonnage, 50-ton cars 13,500 10,400 


Ton-miles per hour..101,000 104,000 
Lb. coal per 1,000 
ton-miles ........ 


29.7 28.8 


4,000 te. oF Coa. 

i Ci . cheasovces 10 
Dynamometer pull ......... 52,200 
362 
Tender drawbar pull....... 51,838 
Tonnage, 50-ton cars....... 12,950 
Ton-miles per hour......... 129,500 
Lb. coal per 1,000 ton-miles. 30.9 
5,000 Lz. or Coa 

es MOM, - ca vesancnce 10 
Dynamometer pull 58,300 
362 
Tender drawbar pull........ 57,938 
Tonnage, 50-ton cars........ 14,460 
Ton-miles per hour........ 144,600 
Lb. coal per 1,000 ton-miles. 34.6 
6,000 Le. or Coat 

CCE, TPB. ccccccsacces 12.5 
Dynamometer pull ......... 54,500 
384 


Tender drawbar pull........ 54,116 


AN Hour 
15 20 
17,500 12,200 
406 496 
17,094 11,704 
4,070 2,540 
61,000 50,800 
32.8 39.4 
AN Hour 
15 20 
28,000 19,900 
406 496 
27,594 19,404 
6,570 4,220 
98,500 84,400 
30.5 35.6 
AN Hour 
15 20 
36,700 26,800 
406 49 


36,294 26,300 


8,640 5,710 
129,800 114,200 
30.8 35.0 

AN Hour 
15 20 
43,000 32,400 
406 496 
42,594 31,904 
10,150 6,940 
152,000 138,800 
32.9 36.0 
an Hour 
15 20 
47,500 36,800 
406 496 
47,094 36,304 


25 
30,500 
583 
29,917 


Table Il—Tractive Force and Locomotive Performance 


31,500 
63.5 


66,000 
45.5 
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3 Tonnage, 50-ton cars....... 13,200 11,220 7,890 5,930 4.639 
4 Ton-miles per hour.........165,000 168,500 156,800 149°500 139'99) 
5 Lb. coal per 1,000 ton-miles. 36.4 35.6 38.5 40.1 43.2 


7,000 te. or Coat an Hour 


Pe eee GA sccawkt cones 12.5 15 20 25 30 
1 Dynamometer pull ......... 56,900 50,300 40,300 33,400 28,600 
384 406 496583 "94 
2 Tender drawbar pull........ 56,516 49,894 39,804 32,817 27 896 

3 Tonnage, 50-ton cars....... 13,700 11,880 8,650 6,560 5707 
4 Ton-miles per hour......... 171,000 178,000 173,000 164,000 152.999 
5° Lb. coal per 1,000 ton-miles. 41.0 39.3 40.5 42.7 46.0 


8,000 Lz. or Coat an Hour 





oe UG eee ee 15 20 25 30 
1 Dynamometer pull ......... 52,300 42,300 35,600 30,400 
406 496 583 704 

2 Tender drawbar pull........ 51,894 41,804 35,017 29.696 
3 Tonnage, 50-ton cars........ 12,360 9,090 7,000 5.400 
4 Ton-miles per hour......... 185,500 181,800 175,000 162,000 
5 Lb. coal per 1,000 ton-miles.. 43.1 44.0 45.8 4 


10,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 





Ree ON GAM cv ctecnnsccccs 15 20 25 30 
1 Dynamometer pull .......... 53,700 44,600 37,700 32,100 
406 496 583 704 

2 Tender drawbar pull ....... 53,294 44,104 37,117 31,396 
3 Tonnage, 50-ton cars........ 2,700 9,580 7,420 5,710 
4 Ton-miles per hour......... 190,500 191,600 185,400 171,000 
5 Lb. coal per 1,000 ton-miles. . 52.5 52.2 53.9 58.5 








It should be noted that the performance values shown 
in the table are not directly comparable with similar 
figures obtained under usual operating conditions as 
they are based on level, tangent track and do not take 
into account the effect of delays enroute, fuel consumed 
at terminals, etc. The effect of these factors will be 
discussed later. 

The tonnage hauled at various speeds with given rates 
of fuel consumption is shown in Fig 4. These curves 
are of the same general form as the lines of tender 
drawbar pull in Fig. 3, except that the downward slope 
as speed increases is more pronounced due to the in- 
crease in train resistance. 

In Fig. 5 is shown graphically the locomotive output 
in ton-miles per hour as speed and rate of firing vary. 
An interesting feature of these curves is the well defined 
maximum for the different rates of fuel consumption 
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Fig. 6—Fuel Consumption per Thousand Ton-Miles at 
Various Rates of Firing 


which occurs at about 10 m.p.h. for the lowest rate 0! 
firing, and increases progressively to about 18 m-p-h. at 
the rate which gives maximum power output 

The fuel consumption on a ton-mile basis, as shown 
in Fig. 6, brings out clearly the economical fuel rates 
for various speeds. Considering first the lowest en 
2,000 per hour, we find that at 7.5 m.p.h. and 10 m.p.4. 
it is close to the minimum, but as the speed increase 
the curve slopes upward more and more rapidly unt 


at 30 m.p.h. it shows the highest consumption rs "4 
ton-mile basis recorded on the chart. This is to be @ 
r develope 


plained by the large proportion of the powe 
which is required to haul the locomotive 


ard tender. 
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Increasing the fuel rate to 3,000 Ib. per hour gives a still 
lower unit consumption at 7.5 m.p-h. and 10 m.p.h. 
The curve shows the characteristic upward trend at 
higher speeds and crosses the curve for 4,000 Ib. an hour 
at about 15 m.p.h., but is not far above the minimum 
up to 30 m.p.h. The fuel rate of 4,000 Ib. per hour 
gives the lowest consumption per ton-mile from A7 
m.p.h. to 30 m.p.h., at which speed the unit consumption 
at 5,000 lb. per hour is almost the same as for 4,000 Ib. 
per hour. As the rate of firing is increased still further 
the fuel per ton-mile increases throughout the entire 
range of speed, the difference between 8,000 and 10,000 
ib. per hour being particularly large. ; 
The same data are shown on a different basis by Fig. 
7, in which each line represents a constant speed. The 
principal characteristics to be noted are the definite 
minimum values of fuel consumption, in every case, at 
a tonnage intermediate between the minimum and 
maximum, and the marked difference in the fuel rate 
which may be caused by a slight change in tonnage at 
the higher speeds. 
Fig. 8, showing the unit fuel consumption at various 
speeds with constant tonnage, brings out clearly the in- 
terrelation of these factors. The line for 4,000 tons is 
the lowest at 30 m.p.h. and down to 24 m.p.h. From 
24 m.p.h. to 20 m.p.h, the 5,000-ton train gives lower 
fuel consumption, and so on. The line for 12,000 tons 
is not well defined as only two points are located on it. 
However, the trend indicates that this loading would re- 
sult in the lowest unit fuel consumption if the speed 
was below 7 m.p.h. It should be noted that for every 
speed there is a definite tonnage at which the unit fuel 
consumption for that speed reaches its minimum value. 


Combined Cost of Fuel and Wages 


From the data shown in Table II, the cost of coal can 
readily be calculated, and by applying the standard wage 
rates for train crews the cost of wages can be obtained, 
based on continuous operation at the various speeds. 
Although this last assumption represents ideal operating 
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Fig. 7—Unit Coal Consumption at Various Speeds with 
Varying Tonnage 


conditions which are never found in actual practice, it 
seems advisable for purposes of comparison to analyze 
this case before going on to the consideration of a typi- 
cal example introducing the numerous other variable 
actors involved in the problems of economical train 
Operation. 

_In calculating the cost of fuel it is necessary to as- 
‘ume a fixed unit price. This has been taken as $2.60 
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a ton, which is fairly representative of the average cost 
of coal delivered on the tender for the country as a 
whole. The cost of wages has been figured by applying 
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Fig. 8—Unit Fuel Consumption with Various Tonnages 


standard rules and the rates of pay shown in Table IV, 
the rates for the engine crew being those applying for 
the weight on drivers of the locomotive in question. 





Table I1I—Cost of Fuel and Wages per Thousand Ton- 
Miles (Continuous Operation) 











Speed, m.p.h....... 7.5 10 15 20 25 30 
2,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 

CE iccdskanaiels 0.0399 0.0382 0.0427 0.0512 0.0613 0.0825 

ree 0.0587 0.0561 0.0751 0.1202 0.1800 0.2910 

Coal and wages.... 0.0986 0.0943 0.1178 0.1714 0.2413 0.3735 
3,000 LB. or Coat an Hour 

eer 0.0386 0.0375 0.0397 0.0463 0.0514 0.0592 

WE ut terenaeee 0.0378 0.0367 0.0465 0.0725 0.1007 0.1390 

Coal and wages.... 0.0764 0.0742 0.0862 0.1188 0.1521 0.1982 
4,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 

CE cuidheescakhs  .aeele 0.0402 0.0400 0.0455 0.0495 0.0549 

WN cvihe kneel . eneibacd 0.0295 0.0354 0.0535 0.0728 0.0968 

Coal and wages.... ..... 0.0697 0.0754 0.0990 0.1223 0.1517 
5,000 LB. or Coat an Hour 

CO. Wtetewetenees. xenwe 0.0450 0.0428 0.0468 0.0500 0.0546 

WD tvidtnaburee -@ 60k 0.0264 0.0301 0.0441 0.0588 0.0772 

Coal and wages.... ..... 0.0714 0.0729 0.0909 0.1088 0.1318 

WG WHER. <kcnaeacesne 12.5 15 20 25 30 
6,000 Ls. or Coat an Hour 

Pt wAteenéancnee as dees 0.0473 0.0463 0.0500 0.0521 0.0561 

DE Gitctntedees ‘enace 0.0232 0.0272 0.0387 0.0511 0.0660 

ee” eee ee 0.0705 0.0735 0.0887 0.1032 0.1221 
7,000 LB. or Coat an Hour 

ee ae 0.0533 0.0511 0.0527 0.0555 0.0598 

DE S666 cee 86 ek et 0.0223 0.0258 0.0354 0.0466 0.0603 

Coal aml wages.... ..... 0.6756 0.0769 0.0881 0.1021 0.1201 
8,000 Le. or Coat an Hour 

a are ree kecea seas 0.0560 0.0572 0.0595 0.0642 

a a ae 0.0248 0.0336 0.0437 0.0566 

ee ee 0.0808 0.0908 0.1032 0.1208 
10,000 te. or Coat an Hour 

Si ceitenGndtieds, bathe  lawises 0.0683 0.0679 0.0701 0.0760 

ME: ttttvdcesha aaah tamer 0.0241 0.0320 0.0412 0.0535 

oS fk ee ere 0.0924 0.0999 0.1113 0.1295 


Cost of coal assumed at $2.60 per ton on the tender. Wages based on 
typical eastern schedule, rates being as follows: Engineers $8.13, firemen 
$5.42, conductors $6.62, and brakemen $5.20. 





The train crew is assumed to comprise one engineer, 
one fireman, one conductor and two brakemen, 

The wage cost has been calculated on the hourly basis 
for speeds up to and including 12% miles an hour and 
on the mileage basis for higher speeds. 

Wage rates do not vary greatly; on the other hand, 
fuel costs in different sections of the country are in 
some places lower and in other localities considerably 
higher than the assumed average price. It should be 
understood that the tables and charts presented in this 
article are not representative of all conditions. The re- 
lations shown and the conclusions drawn therefrom may 
be altered by a change in the ratio between wage rates 
and fuel costs. Where the ratio of fuel cost to wage 
cost is higher, conditions which result in the lowest 
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Fig. 9—Cost of Fuel and Wages at Various Fuel Rates— 
Continuous Operation 


combined cost will more nearly correspond with those 
which gave the lowest unit fuel consumption, and vice 
versa. 

The data on the cost of fuel and wages combined for 
a typical case as in Table III are presented graphically 
in Figs. 9,10 and 11. Fig. 9, illustrating the variation 
in cost for constant rates of firing, shows that the low 
rates of 2,000 Ib. and 3,000 Ib. an hour are uneconomi- 
cal over the entire range of speed. Below 12 m. p. h. 
a fuel rate of 4,000 Ib. an hour shows the lowest cost. 
From 12 m. p. h. to 16 m. p. h. a rate of 5,000 Ib. an 
hour is most economical. From 16 m. p. h. to 24 m. 
p. h. the lowest cost is shown at 6,000 Ib. an hour, and 
at this rate of firing costs are not much above the mini- 
mums at any speed, although above 24 m. p. h. 7,000 
Ib. an hour shows the lowest combined cost. When the 
firing rate is increased to 8,000 Ib. an hour, the cost at 
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Fig. 10—Cost of Fuel and Wages at Various Speeds—Con- 
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low speed is increased considerably but at higher speed 
the cost is near the minimum. The high rate of 10, 
lb. an hour shows higher costs throughout the entire 
range, although not as high as obtained with fuel rate 
of 2,000 and 3,000 lb. an hour. 


Similar data showing the variation in costs on the 
Table IV—Wage Rates for Train Crew 













Per day Per hour : 
Engineer ........ccseccccsecees $8.13 $1.016 Nae 
PME co veciviesgsceerecsssoees 5.42 -677 0542 
SOT scvneccecsevensgeshes 6.62 -827 ‘0662 
IN boc ciditciaiplidichleseiacd 5.20 65 0520 





basis of tonnage and speed are shown in Fig. 10. Star. 
ing with the lowest speed it is evident that 10 m. p. h, 
gives the lowest combined cost from a maximum of 
about 16,000 tons down to 11,000 tons. At 15 m. ph, 
the greatest load than can be hauled is 12,700 tons, 
From 11,000 tons down to 4,000 tons this speed shows 
the lowest cost and the range might be extended stil] 
further if more data were available. A feature to be 
noted on this chart’is that when operating at low speed 
the tonnage can be varied over a considerable range 
without making any substantial change in cost, except 
when the tonnage is near the maximum. At the higher 
speeds, on the other hand, a slight change in tonnage 
has a pronounced effect on the cost. 

The attention that has been given to the gross ton- 
miles per train-hour, as a criterion of efficient operation 
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Cost of Fuel and Wages Per 1,000 Gross Ton Miles 
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Fig. 11—Relation Between Ton-Miles per Hour and Cost of 
Fuel and Wages—Continuous Operation 








The first character- 


makes Fig. 11 of special interest. 
on- 


istic to be noted is the wide range of cost with a © 
stant rate of production in ton-miles per hour. Consid- 
ering the results at constant speed it is found that am 
increase in the ton-miles per hour does not necessat) 
carry with it a decrease in the cost of fuel and wages 
For example, at 15 m. p. h. and a rate of 160,000 ton 
miles per hour the combined cost is 7.3 cents pet © 
gross ton-miles, but when the rate is increased to “te 
000 ton-miles per hour the cost rises to 9.2 cents. = 
is no constant rate of ton-miles per hour which givé 
minimum costs over a considerable range of speed 
on the whole the rate of fuel consumption seems @ od 
ter guide to economical operation as gaged by the © 
bined cost of fuel and wages. 
(Part II will appear in next week's issue.) 
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¢ Span was Transferred to its Location in the Bridge on Car Fleats With the Aid of Two River Steamboats 


Float 300-ft. Span Into Place in a 
Swift Current 


Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company builds bridge 
over Atchafalaya river in the face of severe obstacles 


EW American rivers have given more trouble 
to the bridge builder in recent years than the 
Atchafalaya, and for this reason the construc- 
tion of bridges across this stream has usually embodied 
features of distinctive interest. Thus, the building of 
the bridge of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, completed last year, was distinctive for two 
reasons. It entailed the display of particular resource- 
fulness in meeting a serious difficulty in the substructure 
work and it embodied the employment of an ingenious 
method for the erection of one of the spans of the su- 
perstructure, a 300-ft. riveted through truss span. It 
is also worthy of note that the primary causes re- 
sponsible for the particular features mentioned are 
those which have been the source of difficulties else- 
where on this stream—deep water, a swift current and 
an unstable bottom. 
_ The new bridge is the principal feature of a new 
ine constructed by the railroad from Moreauville, La., 
‘o the Mississippi river at Red River Landing, a dis- 
lance of 21.1 miles. This new line replaces an old line 
xtending for-17.2 miles from Moreauville to Naples, 
1 the bank of Old river (a cut-off channel of the 
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Mississippi river), whence the trains were moved by 
ferry via Old river and across the Mississippi to An- 
gola on the east bank. This represented a total ferry 
haul of 8.3 miles and was a source of delay to traffic 
under even the most favorable conditions, while during 
times of fogs, when the boats were compelled to tie up, 
it was responsible for the complete suspension of train 
movements. 

The new line swings to the south after leaving 
Moreauville and extends through Simmesport to Red 
River Landing, which is directly across the Mississippi 
river from Angola. This route reduces the ferry trans- 
fer distance to 1.2 miles, which is a saving of 7.1 miles 
as compared with the old route. The opening of the 
new line made it possible to shorten passenger schedules 
over one hour and freight schedules about six hours 
between Shreveport and New Orleans. 

The Atchafalaya river is crossed at Simmesport by 
a single-track bridge consisting of 1.200 ft. of steel 
structure with w ooden trestle approaches at cach end. 
The steel structure is made up of five through truss 
spans symmetrical about the pivot pier of a 300-ft. 
swing span, there being one 30C-ft. and one 150-ft. fixed 
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Bridge—The Falsework in the Foreground is Part of That on Which One of the Spans was Erected Prior 


To Floating It Into Place 
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span on each side of the swing span, respectively. The 
superstructure is designed for Cooper’s E-50 loading. 

Through an arrangement with the state highway de- 
partment of Louisiana the bridge was built to carry both 
railway and highway traffic on the same deck, a nom- 
inal toll being collected for vehicular and other traffic. 
The width of the deck between hand rails is 17 ft. 8% 
in. and the top of the planked deck is flush with the top 
of rail. A three-foot walkway is provided across the 
bridge outside of the trusses on one side. It is planned 
to install an automatic signal system to insure that the 
bridge is clear of all traffic before trains enter upon it. 
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Map Showing the New and Old Lines 


The piers supporting the bridge proper are of rein- 
forced concrete construction, carried to a depth of about 
86 ft. below low water level. They were built in place 
aS open caissons and sunk by excavating from within 
and building up the concrete walls as the sinking pro- 
gressed. A concrete mixing plant was established on the 
Simmesport side of the river and concrete was delivered 
to the piers by means of cableways. The piers are 
numbered from west to east as follows: 6, 1, 2. 3, 4, 
5, 7. Owing to an unfavorable stage of the river at 
the inception of foundation operations, work was un- 
dertaken first on Piers 1 and 5, to be followed by work 
on Piers 2 and 3, and all four of these piers were car- 
ried to the desired depth without extraordinary difh- 
culty. Work then was begun on Pier 4, in spite of con- 
tinued high water and hazards involved, because of the 
urgency of meeting the construction schedule. 

Work was started on Pier 4 when the river was at 
a stage of 34 ft. on the gage, which means a depth 
of water of 69 ft. at the site of the pier. The pier 
was sunk to the river bed and an attempt was made 
to continue the sinking, but owing to the force of the 
current it was impossible to control its position or keep 
it plumb and it soon leaned sharply to the east. Ac- 
cordingly, work was stopped until the water receded, 
when an attempt was made to right it by fasten- 
ing a 2\%-in. cable to the top of the pier and passing 
it over the tops of Piers 2 and 3 to Pier 6, where a 
strain was applied to the line by means of block and 
fall lines and a screw jack, while a clamshell bucket 
was employed to excavate on the west side of Pier 4. 
This was continued for three days when the pier sud- 
denly broke off at the bed of the river under a strain 
estimated at about a million pounds. 

This effectively blocked any further efforts to build a 
pier on the center line of the bridge at this location, 
so work was suspended until a more favorable stage of 
the river, when the predicament was overcome by sink- 
ing cylinder piers both up-stream and down-stream 





from the bridge center line to straddle the broken 
pier, and by building a reinforced concrete girder span- 
ning between the piers to form the support for the sy. 
perstructure. 

The steel work was erected in place on falsework 
with the exception of the east 300-ft. span. The ere. 
tion was started from the west side at the same time 
that work was started on Pier 4, the other piers having 
been completed. The west 150-ft. span was erected 
first, followed by the west 300-ft. span and the draw 
span. $y the time this was done the stage of the 
river was very unfavorable and it was necessary either 
to delay the completion of the bridge for several months 
or devise a method of erecting the last 300-ft. span, 
which did not require use of falsework in the channel, 

Accordingly arrangements were made to erect this 
span on falsework driven in a more favorable location 
and then float it into place on the piers by means of 
barges and steamboats used in the ferry service. This 
called for careful planning. The falsework was located 
at right angles with the bridge just down-stream from 
and adjacent to Pier 2, which was used as a convenient 
reference point for the establishment of levels, the span 
being erected at exactly the elevation of the bridge on 
the piers. Another important point was to determine 
the ability of the barges to carry the load. It was found 
that a 12-car and a 14-car barge, each 37 ft. wide, 
equipped with stiffening trusses, would serve the purpose. 

Five-bent frame towers were erected on these barges, 
spreading the load over sills and blocking that pro- 
vided a distribution over three bulkheads. The tops of 
these towers were carried to an elevation that permitted 
of the use of blocking on the caps to adjust for changes 
in the water stage between the time that the towers 
were completed and the day on which the transfer 
would be made. 

To get the barges under the span, it was necessary 
to cut two bents out of the falsework supporting the 
spans. The barges having been weighted down with 
water in the holds, they were lightened for the purpose 
of lifting the span clear (nine inches) by pumping out 
this water by means of six-inch syphons. This move 
was made atter careful calculations with reference to 
hallasting one bulkhead in each end of the barges so as 
tc balance the load on the barges. 

The barges were maneuvered by two stern-wheel 
transfer boats used in the ferry service, for while one 
of them could possibly have served, the use of two as- 
sured much more certain control in handling the load 
in the swift current. The operation was carried out 
without a hitch. In only four days from the time that 
work was started in the erection of the falsework on the 
barges until the span was in place on the piers. The 
span weighed 600 tons. a 

The project was carried out under the direction ot ©. 
R. Mee, chief engineer of the Louisiana Railway & Nav- 
igation Company, Shreveport, La., to whom we are lr 
debted for the information presented here. Hedrick & 
Frost were the designing engineers and directed the 
construction of the substructure by the railroad’s own 
forces. The steelwork was fabricated by the Virgina 
Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, Va., and was erected 
by the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company, North Mil 
waukee, Wis. To protect the piers against scour ™ 
the bed of the rivér, a considerable area both up-stream 
and down-stream from the bridge has been covered with 
a woven willow mattress, sunk to the bottom ot! the 
river and held in place with large quantities of stone 
This mattress work was done by the Woods [Brothers 
Construction Company, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Who Should Pay for Grade 
Crossing Separation?’ 


Chaotic organization of highway control is the primary 
obstacle to a satisfactory answer 


By Robert H. Ford 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


HERE are 236,283 railway grade crossings in 

the United States and in spite of vast expendi- 

tures being made annually for grade crossing 
separations, it is a disquieting fact that highway grade 
crossings continue to increase at a faster rate than 
they are being eliminated; we have developed no defi- 
nite objectives. The matter is still in the experimental 
siage and as vet we do not know how to meet the prob- 
lem. The highway grade crossing problem is in reality 
only an auxiliary (although an exceedingly important 
one) in the growth and development of what might be 
termed the highway transportation giant, which has so 
recently forged to the front as a principal contender 
with the railways in the national transportation busi- 
ness, 

Modern transportation methods demand that the 
present antiquated methods of diffused control shal! 
give way for a co-ordinated federal and state control, 
simplified and centralized in such a manner as to per- 
mit the state highway system to function as an inter- 
‘tate as well as intrastate agency. It should be so or- 
ganized and administered that it will function in the 
public interest and in a manner similar to the railways, 
all of which are similarly co-ordinated through _ the 
American Railway Association with respect to admin- 
istration and through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to policy and finance. 

Among the benefits to the public from a plan of this 
‘haracter will come the closing up of unnecessary and 


* Al . ‘ . 
ne Ghats icte rom a paper presented before the 15th annual convention 
M sehway engineering held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Febru Ay 
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burdensome grade crossings. Approximately thirty per 
cent of these grade crossings could be summarily abol- 
ished if this were done. Consider the terrific waste of 
human lives and the useless expenditures each year 
largely because no plan of central control has been 
evolved so that this can be definitely accomplished. 

Except for that part of the highway mileage which 
has been modernized since the introduction of the auto- 
mobile, our highway system is largely the result of 
meandering lanes for the use of the slow-moving horse 
and wagon. Within the space of a few years, the horse 
has practically disappeared from the roads and has been 
replaced by approximately twenty-four million automo- 
biles and mechanically-operated, high-power machines 
of vastly greater speed, weight and capacity, which now 
operate over highways at express-train speed. 

The entire scheme of “horse and buggy” highway lo- 
cations, maintenance and supervision, is totally unsuited 
for modern highways. Highway supervision of the 
horse age, however, at least had the advantage that it 
was generally uniform and reasonably adequate, while 
today it is neither. With the advent of the automobile, 
there has come the most urgent need for a complete 
overhauling of state highway legislation and practices 
for the control of our highway system. 


Change of Control Is Necessary 


The first and most rational step for accomplishment 
in this direction is an agreement on essentials and prin- 
ciples between the various states, leading ultimately to 
the enactment of suitable legislation sc as to place the 
state highway systems under the public service com- 
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missions of their respective states in the form of a 
highway bureau and abolish the state highway commis- 
sions, country road commissions, and similar bodies that 
now function under the obsolete state laws of the horse- 
drawn vehicle age. 

Because the job is in no sense political but requires 
the highest skill and technical training, these highway 
lureaus should be placed under the jurisdiction of com- 
petent engineers, which in effect is equivalent to trans- 
ferring the state highway department from the state 
highway commission, which would be abolished, to the 
jurisdiction of the state public service commission and 
by suitably enlarging its powers. Let them take juris- 
<liction over the county and other public highways, mean- 
while rendering available to these highway bureaus thus 
established the vast amount of technical, economic, fi- 
nancial and other data which flow to the public service 
commissions, For the same reason the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads at Washington should be transferred 
from its absurd place in the Agricultural department 
tc the Interstate Commerce Commission, where it would 
have access to and be a part of the organized machinery 
of transportation, as well as construction. 

Suitable federal highway legislation should be sub- 
stituted for the present loosely drawn federal highway 
acts, under which seventy-five million dollars are ap- 
propriated annually for road building throughout the 
country. Whatever its merits, the federal bureau of 
highways certainly doe; not fit in or even begin to com- 
prehend the national highway problem as a co-ordin- 
ating transportation agency. We should modernize our 
system of highway administration and control to meet 
present-day requirements and cut out the useless and 
cumbersome machinery of the horse age. 

In a notable address before the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, E. W. James, engineer of the Bureau 
of Public Roads recommended that a definite classi- 
fication of grade crossings be made, based upon the 
relative value of their elimination to the traveling pub- 
lic, and that a definite program for eliminating crossings 
of the highest classification be adopted by each state 
and by each of the railways within the state. Pre- 
sumably Mr. James had in mind that by this means 
there would also be eliminated those crossings which, 
by reason of their relative wnimportance, would not 
justify expenditures for grade separation. 

Those Who Benefit Should Share Expense 

He stated also that “if the program of elimination, 
based on a_ classification, is to be founded on an 
economic saving to highway traffic, it is logical and 
fair that there be a liberal allotment of costs to the 
general public, as by such a plan, it would make pos- 
sible the speeding up of the entire program of grade 
crossing elimination.” 

This is, in effect, an endorsement of the fundamental 
principle heretofore advocated of allocating the cost ot 
vrade separations to the parties benefited in proportion 
to the benefits received, so far as they can be shown, 
as a substitute for the unsound, unscientific and thor- 
oughly uneconomical policy of arbitrary apportionments 
which have nothing to justify it except that it 1s con- 
venient and easily understood by petty public officials 
and politicians, and as such, has crept into many state 
regulations. The so-called benefit basis for allocation 
of cost has received the unanimous recommendation 
of a special committee of prominent railway engineers 
under the chairmanship of Hadley Baldwin, chief en- 
gineer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, which committee was appointed to study and 
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report upon the application of federal-aid funds for 
grade-crossing elimination. The report of this commit- 
tee, made on November 21, 1927, states that “the Cate 
should be apportioned on the basis of the respectiy 
benefits resulting to the railways and to vehicular ro 
hie. 


Endorsed By Others 


_ The same principle has been followed in an interes. 
ing study by M. L.. Hutton, engineer of the lowa State 
Highway Commission, in connection with research work 
on cost apportionments. These conclusions are also in 
accord with the finding of the Committee on Grade 
Crossings of the American Railway Engineering Ags. 
ciation. The late Judge John E. Dolman of the Mis. 
souri bar, after an exhaustive study of the arbitran 
assessment basis, reached the conclusion that it was 
as inequitable as it was unfair and the fruitful cayy 
of controversy and misunderstanding. 

A co-ordinated plan, would not only permit a class 
fication of the 236,283 existing grade crossings as he- 
tween those that are necessary and those that are not, 
but it would also afford opportunity to separate the 
crossings that should be separated from those where 
separation is not economically justified. The greatest 
stumbling block, however, to any general program of 
grade separation or grade crossing reduction, is the ar- 
bitrary and unsound methods for cost apportionment, 
and while there are decided evidences of a better grasp 
on the situation in some states, it must be said that the 
reverse is the case in other states. 


Arbitrary Division Obstructs Progress 


Reliance upon the laws of the horse-drawn vehicle 
age to force separations or, by similar methods, to com- 
pel arbitrary cost apportionments, will foredoom to fail- 
ure any constructive effort for a solution of this prob 
lem. It is the fruitful source of irritation and misun- 
derstanding between the affected interests because of its 
manifestly unfair and inapplicable provisions from the 
standpoint of modern requirements, irrespective of state 
laws or court decisions, which are frequently held asa 
threat or a club in an effort to force acquiescence. Any 
basis which apportions the cost equally between the state 
and the affected railway on the theory that they are 
equally benefited, is wrong and will never lead to success 
in working out the problem because, and for the reasons 
heretofore stated, accruing benefits are not arrived a 
in this manner, and every engineer and economist knows 
it. 
Ultimately I believe that general formulas in the ne 
ture of guiding principles will come into general use 
for this purpose. Until this has been accomplished, a 
sufficiently liberal portion of the cost must be assumet 
by the general public to make it well within the ability 
of the average railroad to participate in the state pi 
gram. eo 

A little reflection will indicate that the public interes 
‘s best served if, when two separations are necessal): 
they can be secured on an apportionment of say twenty 
five per cent to the railway than by holding out [0"° 
fifty per cent or greater division to the rail ay on en 
separation. Thus no separation is obtained until th 
matter can be fought out singly through court ac 
because one of the parties believes that such a divi ” 
is as unfair as it is unjust. It has been my ohserval® 
that, in those states where the apportionment pighect 
is the more liberal, the speediest and most satisfacton 
action by all parties is obtained. 
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Grain Rate Levels Are Reasonable 


But I. C. C. examiners favor revision on mileage scale basis 
to comply with Hoch-Smith resolution 


FINDING by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission that the general level of the freight rates 

on grain and grain products throughout the 
western district cannot be condemned as unreasonable 
ynder the interstate commerce act, nor be reduced at 
this time by mandate of the Hoch-Smith resolution, but 
that the rates should be redistributed more equitably as 
between producing areas in consideration of relative 
mileages, is recommended in a proposed report in Part 
7 of the commission’s rate structure investigation. The 
report is by Examiners Arthur R. Mackley and George 
T. Hall and was made public on April 20. The recom- 
mendations would increase rates in some sections while 
lowering others. 

While the condition of the wheat farmer has been 
improving within the past few years and is continuing 
to improve, the report says, “there is still depression in 
agriculture, within the meaning of the resolution.” 
However, according to the examiners, the answer to the 
question whether, even with a continuing depression in 
agriculture in some degree, the rates on grain through- 
git the western district are reasonable and just: 
whether they are properly related to the rates on other 
trafic and will permit of the free movement of traffic, 
and are the lowest possible rates consistent with an ade- 
quate transportation service, “must take into account 
not only comparisons of distance, transportation condi- 
tions and ton-mile and car-mile earnings on grain and 
other commodities, but also the question whether the 
general level of rates on all traffic as a whole is suffic- 
iently high to accord to the carriers the rate of return 
contemplated by law, including section 15-A of the in- 
terstate commerce act, which the commission construes 
to permit, but not to guarantee, the carriers to earn a 
maximum of 5.75 per cent on the fair value of the 
property devoted to the transportation service.” 

While the Southwestern carriers are found to be bet- 
ter off financially than the other western lines the re- 
port savs that reduction in their rates, even if otherwise 
warranted, could not be made without consideration of 
relations in rates on wheat throughout the whole of the 
western district. 

Yardstick Scale Proposed 

For the purpose of redistributing the rates the report 
tentatively recommends a general “yardstick”? maximum 
mileage scale for grain and grain products for the en- 
tire western district on the basis of 90 per cent of the 
so-called 12244 scale applicable from Oklahoma 
to Texas, Arkansas and Missouri and from the Texas 
panhandle to Kansas City, but lifted beyond 500 miles 
and subject to a raising or lowering of the scale level 
i order to return approximately the same aggregate 
revenues as at present. 

If the commission believes the entire western district 
'o9 much territory to be covered by one scale the exam- 
iMers recommend not more than two scales—one for 
the western group and a higher one for the intermoun- 
tain group, the purpose being to give all parts of the 
Western district as nearly as possible the same general 
level of rates on grain. 

It is also recommended that the “rate break” system 
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Wasuincrton, D. C. 
of making rates, by combination of flat rates to primary 
markets and proportional rates beyond be approved for 
exclusive application through primary markets on direct 
routes, with exceptions and by overhead rates with 
transit over indirect routes only upon permission of 
the commission. 

Other recommendations are that wheat and flour 
should be permitted to move at the same rate; that rates 
on grain and grain products should be made with refer- 
ence to commercial necessities as well as with reference 
1o strict transportation conditions; that ports of export 
should be equalized to the fullest possible extent, within 
reasonable limits, and that present excessive free transit 
stops and out of line hauls be curtailed. 

Exceptions to the report will be received by the com- 
mission up to May 20 and the proceeding is assigned 
for oral argument at Washington on May 27. 

Tentative conclusions are reached as to some of the 
issues presented but not as to others, because of the 
lack of time for mature consideration of the record, 
which consists of some 53,000 pages of transcript, up- 
wards of 10,000 pages of transcript from other records 
made a part of the present record, 2,190 exhibits, and 
15.000 pages of briefs, the last installment of which was 
submitted February 15, 1929. 

The report is issued in these circumstances, by direc- 
tion of the commission, “in the belief that early excep- 
tions and oral argument will so crystallize and clarify 
the numerous and complex issues as to expedite the 
final report of the commission”; and many issues are 
left to be dealt with after argument. 

The inquiry involves rates and practices affecting 
the transportation of grain and grain products through- 
out the western district (on and west of the Mississippi 
River, including eastbank crossings) and in Illinois; 
from Lake Erie ports to Atlantic ports on ex-lake grain 
(grain transported across the Great Lakes to Lake 
rie ports); and from all points in the western district 
to all ports of export. 

“Any single or collective human agency assuming to 
eliminate complaints against the grain-rate adjustment 
appropriates to himself a supersense little short of omni- 
science,” the report says in one place, stating that 
many of the rates involved are the subject of pending 
complaints ‘‘and doubtless always will be.” 

While the text of the proposed report, which con- 
sists of 159 pages, deals only briefly with the economic 
condition of the grain farmer, there is an appendix of 
52 pages, prepared by Dr. C. S. Morgan, an economist 
on the staff of the commission, which reviews the evi- 
dence on that subject and includes a discussion of “Who 
Bears the Freight Rate?” 

“So far as the next few years are concerned,” says 
Dr. Morgan, “barring unexpected changes in the condi- 
tion of supply in other producing countries, the present 
buyers’ market is likely to continue. It will be difficult, 
therefore, for the American farmers to retain any ad- 
vantage they might secure from a general rate reduc- 
tion.” | 

Following are some extracts from the more general 
parts of the Examiners’ report, which includes a de- 
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tailed discussion of the present grain rate structure and 
of the various proposals for modification of it which 
were the issues at the hearings: 


Financial Condition of Carriers 


return of class I carriers in the 
for the calendar years 1921-28 


The percentage rates of 
western district, by regions, 
were as follows: 


Regions 
on + nie 
North Central South Western 
western western western District 
1921 1.42 4.45 3.17 3.12 
1922 2.78 4.07 3.27 3.45 
ny esd uuee ween 3.45 4.50 3.65 3.96 
1924 3.12 4.21 4.34 3.87 
ARS A Sree 3.60 4.41 4.37 4.13 
1%26 3.83 4.86 4.56 4.45 
1927 3.40 4.28 3.93 3.92 
1928 4.05 4.53 4.47 4.36 
hese percentages would have been higher ii based on the 


commission's tentative or final valuations, and if accrued de- 
preciation had been excluded. For ten railroads having 75 
per cent or more of their mileage in western trunk line terri- 
tory the average rate of return on book value was 2.97 per 
cent in 1927. The composite earnings of the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie 
in 1927 yielded 4.75 per cent on the commission’s valuation. 
luring the seven years after the termination of federal con- 
trol these roads were short $189,775,069 of making a 5.75 per 
cent return on property investment and $136,265,151 short of 
that return on the commission’s valuation. In the year 1927 
the corresponding shortage was $12,758,736 on the commission’s 
valuation. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific during 
the ten-year period 1916-1926 added $216,144,016 to their in- 
vestment, but in 1926 their net railway operating income was 
$3,394,410 less than for the year ended June 30, 1916, before 
they made this additional investment. The carriers maintain 
that the unfavorable showing is due not to a diminution of 
trafhe, but to inadequacy of rates, particularly the reductions of 
13 per cent on wheat and 21.7 per cent on coarse grain. (64 
1. C. C. &5). The producers urge that the above showing can- 
not be chargeable to an inadequate contribution of grain and 
grain products to total revenues. 

In 1924 the freight revenue on grain and grain products in 
this district was 12.1 per cent of the total freight revenue. For 
the Northwestern region the corresponding figure was 16.3 per 
cent, for the Central Western region 10.7 per cent, and for the 
Southwestern region 8.9 per cent. It is estimated that the total 
revenues from grain and grain products in the western district 
in 1927 were $178,850,929, or 10.15 per cent of aggregate freight 
revenues. A 10 per cent reduction would mean $17,885,093, or 
1.02 per cent of freight revenues and 4.47 per cent of net 
railway operating income. 

It is suggested that passenger service is not paving its way. 
But increased passenger fares, even if warranted, would fall 
far short of recouping reductions on the grain traffic. As to 
freight, the commodities of greatest tonnage are the hardest 
trom which to extract increased rates. This record affords no 
solution of the problem of where the carriers could be re- 
couped from other traffic for substantial reductions on grain. 


General Rate Reduction Not Warranted 


From the showing made upon this record the general level 
of the rates on grain and grain products can not be condemned 
as unreasonable under the interstate commerce act. Nor car 
that general level be reduced at this time by mandate of the 
resolution. The record however does require a consideration 
of the generai method of making the present rates, with a 
view to correcting undue preferences, as well as any inequit- 
able distribution of transportation revenues. 

For many years through rail rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts have been largely the combinations of flat rates to and 
proportional rates from the primary markets, or the so-called 
rate-break combinations. An important issue in this proceeding 
is whether the rate-break system shall be discontinued and 
through overhead rates with transit exclusively used. The 
:ate-break plan exclusively over direct routes, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions is believed to be practicable, and it wonld 
correct many, if not most, of the complaints against existing 
market relations. There seems to be merit in the suggestion 
that a return to the pre-war degree of rate-break combinations 
and market equalizations would do more than any one thing 
to quiet the complaints of the markets concerning their rela- 
tion to each other. Whatever method is found to be proper 
should provide the producer with at least two competitive 
markets. Final conclusion as to the appropriate basis for 
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making rates through the primary markets should, howeye 
await oral argument. 


Present Adjustment Fairly Satisfactory 


Before considering proposals as to changes in the prey 
method of making the flat rates to markets and intermediat 
points, it is only fair to say that while the present rates |gq 
uniformity, representing a gradual tinkering over a period ,; 
some forty years, they have been fairly satisfactory to shippers 
carriers and markets. Prior to the present proceeding ther, 
was no general complaint against these rates. The outstan. 
ing complaints came from the southwest, as a result of the 4. 
plication of the 12244 scale to the Texas ports and from Soy) 
Dakota which alleged unreasonableness and an undue prefe. 
ence of Minnesota to Minneapolis and Duluth. The lat, 
situation was wholly, and the former partially, due to a cop. 
flict of intrastate and interstate levels rather than to improper 
methods of making the interstate rates. 

The advisability of making the flat rates into the markers 
and to intermediate points on a mileage basis was freely (is. 
cussed. Mileage rates would not permit of the elasticity r. 
quired by competition and would give to each market a mp. 
nopoly of the grain in the territories contiguous to it and ¢. 
prive the producer of the benefit of certain competition. Th 
present adjustment reflects the best judgment of the traffic ey. 
yerts of both carriers and shippers of what is a practical a(- 
justment; and the benefits of mileage rates are highly specy- 
lative. Flat rates into markets are now made quite generally 
with relation to mileage, subject to considerable groupings oj 
origin and destination. There are mileage scales prescribed 
by the commission now in effect as the going rates in exten 
sive sections of the southwest and western trunk line terr- 
tory. That mileage rates, possibly with minor groupings, into 
the first primary market are feasible is conceded by a promi- 
nent official, with years of experience in the making of grain 
rates, of one of the most important western trunk lines, which 
serves not only a heavy producing territory, but most of the 
important primary markets. The carriers themselves have 
been, and are, resorting to mileage scales, subject to some 
groupings. to correct alieged inequalities. 


Maximum Mileage Yardstick Recommended 


Even a mileage scale would seem to require some gronpings 
to meet cross-country and other competition. It is believed that 
a mileage scale, with limited groupings, for application int 
the first rate-break market, to ports of export, and between in- 
terior points, would be feasible. A maximum yardstick mile- 
age scale should be established for measuring rates between 
specific points or groups, using the average mileages in the 
latter instances. To that extent a mileage scale ‘s recom- 
mended at this time. Further consideration may be given 
upon oral argument as to whether a strict mileage scale should 
be emploved. 

A pertinent question is whether there should be one yard- 
stick mileage scale for the entire western district or a series 0! 
scales. Perhaps no commodity is more competitive than wheat 
While moving at different periods of harvest, the wheat crops 
of the various sections moved continuously throughout the year, 
in well defined channels, and in a broad way may well bk 
looked upon as one huge crop and the entire western district 
as one rate group. Such a view would necessarily ignore dhi- 
ferences in transportation conditions. Relative costs of service 
are now largely ignored in making the same rate on flour a 
on wheat, lower rates on coarse grains than on wheat, grant 
ing extensive out-of-line hauls, numerous transit stops, and 1 
ae adjustments. One general yardstick scale maximum tor 
grain and grain products throughout the entire western district 
will merit serious consideration. If conditions in the mountalt 
-acific group seem to require a higher basis there might well 
be one scale for that group and a lower and basic scale tor the 
remainder of the western district and Illinois. Whatever dit- 
ference in service and cost of transit there may be as betwee! 
the carriers into Minneapolis and Duluth, on the one hand, 
and into the Missouri River and the southwest, on, the other 
might well be subordinated to the broader conception 0! ” 
general basis of rates for the larger area, with opportunity : 
all producing sections within that area to reach primary — 
kets and ports on the same general basis. The northern ln 
may meet the Canadian competition voluntarily, but the om 
mission would hesitate to order rates reduced on that accous 

In arriving at proper basis for a basis of rates for a po 
shipments the purpose should be to redistribute, rather i 
to reduce, aggregate revenues. A practical, and the mont ¢ 
venient, starting point would seem to be the 12244 — ‘ 
I. C. C. 116). In the absence of a traffic test it 's —., 
judge accurately what percentage of that scale would ace 
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plish this purpose. The bulk of the movement is to the pri- 
mary markets and ports of export direct. The rates to the 
primary markets and to the Pacific ports are below the scale. 
The rates to the Texas ports, from the only territory—Okla- 
homa and Texas—shipping to those ports, are on the scale 
basis. The rates in parts of the intermountain group—Colo- 
rado, Utah, and southern Idaho—substantially exceed the scale 
basis, but the volume of movement is relatively small. 

It would seem that 99 per cent of the 12244 scale would be 
an appropriate basis for a yardstick scale for use throughoui 
the entire western district, or as the basic scale in the western 
croup, if two scales are thought to be advisable. It will be 
understood that this percentage is only tentative. 

This suggestion is for rates into the first rate-break market, 
won the assumption that the rate-break combinations are to 
continue. If they are to be abolished, and overhead through 
rates through primary markets substituted, the scale should be 
higher. Further the 12244 scale should be lifted bevond 500 
miles, where it now flattens out. Ninety per cent of the re- 
vised scale would result in rates for hundred-mile blocks as 
helow. The scale should be appropriately graded for 


shown 
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Miles Cents per 100 Ib. Miles Cents per 100 Ib. 
10 es 6 REE 38% 
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These figures are for single-line application. The question of 
figuring mileages, rates for joint hauls, and possible minor 
groupings, should be the subject of suggestion in exceptions 
and on oral argument. 


Effects of the Suggested Scale 

The suggested scale would result in increases in rates from 
North Dakota to Minneapolis and Duluth, from Kansas to 
Kansas City, and from Iowa to contiguous primary markets. 
The former are so low that any general basis of rates pre- 
scribed in this proceeding, as reasonable maximum rates, on 
a basis high enough to permit the carriers to live, would in- 
crease them. The same is true largely of the rates from 
Kansas to Kansas City. The proposal would considerably re- 
duce the rates from Kansas to Texas gulf ports, which are 
represented by Kansas interests to be of great impoffance to 
the Kansas producer. It would also substantially reduce rates 
from Oklahoma to Texas ports and to Kansas City, and from 
much of the intermountain territory to both eastern and west- 
ern destinations. These are only a few of the certain effects 
oi the scale. Whether, based on the actual movement of ship- 
ments as a whole during any reasonable test period of the 
past, the scale should be increased or reduced, must be left 
ior further consideration in exceptions and oral argument. 

The foregoing suggestions are made upon the assumption 
that, under the Hoch-Smith resolution, the relation of rates is 
of an importance second only, if at all, to that of their general 
level, and that rates in some localities would be lifted to the 
level of a reasonable general scale, in a cooperative effort of 
al! localities to achieve an adjustment equitable for the terri- 
tory as a whole, and permitting all producing sections, espe- 
cially the farther distant ones in the more sparsely tonnaged 
districts, to market their grain in competition with other pro- 
ducers. If this is not to be the ultimate aim of the resolution, 
and each localized section is to be permitted to hold on to rates, 
iesulting from the meeting of Canadian or carrier competition 
cr the requirements of state authorities, lower than from neigh- 
toring and competing communities, then the rates from North 
Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, and other states might continue to be 
lower than from other producing sections, and there might be 
numerous bases of rates in various parts of the western dis- 
trict. But there would not be, in that event, any progress to- 
ward a general rate adjustment, from all grain-producing ter- 
mories, to common markets, designed to give all producing 
sections that reasonable chance to market their grain which 
the resolution would seem to contemplate. 


Economic Condition of the Grain Farmer * 


_ The last five or six years have been a period of substantial 
improvement in the condition of grain agriculture. The in- 
(ustry has not been able, however, to hold all the gains it has 
made in recent years and is still in a somewhat depressed con- 
dition. Without having regained a normal earning power, it 
has to carry a considerably greater than norma! burden of in- 
debtedness and to maintain, along with other classes of Amer- 
4 society, a standard of living which has risen in consider- 
able measure in the last decade or so. 


"From the Appendix by Dr. C. S. Morgan. 
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It is difficult to point to any series of years which all will 
agree constitute a normal period in the economic life of agri- 
culture. Doubtless the period of approximately five years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the European War were uncommonly 
good years for American agriculture. The depressant factors 
in grain agriculture today are redundant supplies and heavy 
farm indebtedness. Wheat in the crop year 1927-28 had 90 per 
cent of its pre-war purchasing power, in July, 1928, 85 per cent, 
and in September, 69 per cent. There is no immediate prospect 
of reduction of supplies or of significant expansion of demand. 
The competition of newer domestic and foreign sources of 
supply, some of which use modern power equipment in an ef- 
fort to achieve low costs, is particularly felt by the older re- 
gions of wheat production. No finding of the existence of 
depression should be made as to the areas of expanding wheat 
nroduction in the United States. 

Agriculture as a whole is also carrying a heavier burden of 
interest and taxes than it did before the war. The indebtedness 
was incurred for a number of purposes, during the period of 
high prices, or was accumulated as the result of the conditions 
which followed the collapse of agricultural prices. Some of 
this indebtedness has been wiped out and many farmers never 
became involved in it. At the present time this burden is 
therefore unevenly distributed. Where the losses had not been 
fully taken earlier, foreclosures and bank failures were still 
1unning at an unusual rate at the time of the hearings. 

Much was said by the carriers of the increased efficiency of 
farming operations in late years. The enlarged volume of 
products and decreased number of workers were pointed to 
as proof of the soundness of agriculture at the present time. 
Such a view does not accord full or proper weight to the in- 
crease of farm acreage or to the added investment in machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Not all of the difficulties of grain agriculture are attribu- 
table to the factors which have been named. Adverse climatic 
conditions have played a large part, and in some regions de- 
clining fertility is a factor of considerable moment. 

Much of what has been said has applied principally to wheat. 
The condition with respect to oats is at least as unfavorable 
as that of wheat. Corn has shown great variability of position 
in recent years but also greater and*better sustained price re- 
covery than has wheat. 


Improvement in Railway 


Freight Service 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

HE transportation of freight on American rail- 

ways has never before been done with so high 

a degree of speed and efficiency as at present, ac- 
cording to the survey of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research just made public as part of the report 
of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the 
President’s Unemployment Conference. The improve- 
ment in railway freight transportation service is de- 
scribed in the survey as the most notable achievement 
in railroad administration since the war. 

The Committee on Recent Economic Changes is made 
up of business and labor leaders and economists, with 
President Hoover as chairman. The data obtained for 
the committee are the result of a nation-wide inquiry 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, lasting 
more than a year, into changes that have taken place in 
various phases of industry and commerce since the 
close of the war. These data were used by the Commit- 
tee in formulating its report, which is a critical appraisal 
of factors of stability and instability in our economic 
life. 

The material dealing with railroad transportation 
was gathered under the supervision of William J. Cun- 
ningham, J. J. Hill, Professor of Transportation at 
Harvard University, who says in the survey: 

“From the public point of view the outstanding rail- 
way development since the war has been the marked 
improvement in transportation service. The adequacy, 
speed and dependability in freight movement have never 





































































































been better. The improvement is seen in freedom from 
car shortages, embargoes and other restrictions, and 
in close adherence to scheduled transit times. The 
number of scheduled fast freight trains has been in- 
creased and the speed bettered so as to give earlier de- 
liveries at destination. Incidental services have been 
extended and throughout the whole service there is 
greater effort to apply modern merchandising principles 
in the development and sale transportation. 

“The regularity of movement and dependability of 
rail service have given impetus to the general practice 
among manufacturers and merchants of carrying 
smaller inventories of raw materials and merchandise. 
Better rail service cannot be credited wholly with this 
economic development but it called attention to the pos- 
sibilities and led to the general movement, Certain it 
is that the smaller stocks would not afford adequate 
protection were rail service less prompt and _ reliable. 
The general reductions in inventories have released 
sums of capital which in the aggregate are enormous, 
and in buying habits have brought about profound 
changes far-reaching in their economic effects.” 

Professor Cunningham attributes the improvements 
in transportation service in the last few years to the 
large expenditures for additions and betterments of 
facilities and equipment, to changes in operating meth- 
ods and better managerial control, to higher employee 
morale, and to a better understanding and more cordial 
cooperation on the part of the shipping public. 

In the matter of speed Professor Cunningham ex- 
plains that the gain has not been so much in actual 
speed while in motion as in the reduction of road de- 
lays. The running speed is probably little if any faster 
than in previous years, but the increase in multiple run- 
ning tracks, design of better locomotives, installation 
of additional automatic signals, and the enlargements 
of yards and terminals have materially cut down stand- 
by losses on the roads and have favorably affected over- 
all train speed between terminals. 


British Rate Structures 
to Be Reviewed 


HE Railway Rates Tribunal of Great Britain 
has fixed May 6 for the opening of its review 
of the rates of the amalgamated railway com- 
panies under the provisions of Section 59 of the Rail- 
ways Act, 1921, according to a recent article in the 
Times Trade and Engineering Supplement (London). 
January 1, 1928, was the date called by law the “‘ap- 
pointed day” which the Railway Rates Tribunal desig- 
nated for bringing into operation the new schedules of 
rates. On that day the whole system of railway rates 
underwent a revolution and one of the most important 
changes contemplated in the Railways Act, 1921, was 
effected. The sum fixed by the tribunal as the annual 
net revenue to which the four amalgamated companies 
were entitled was £50,057,847 ($243,781,715). 
Section 59 of the Act provides in paragraph (1) that: 
“The rates tribunal shall review the standard charges 
and exceptional charges of each amalgamated company 
at the end of the first complete financial year after the 
appointed day, or, if the appointed day is the first day 
of January in any year, at the end of that year... .” 
*aragraph (4) of the same section provides that: “If 
on any such review the rates tribunal find that the net 
revenues or the average annual net revenue obtained by 
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the company during the period on the experience of 
which the review is based is less than the standard reye. 
nues of the company, with such allowance (if any) as 
appears to the tribunal necessary to remunerate ade. 
quately any additional capital which may have beep 
raised . . . since the date upon which the standarj 
charges were fixed in the first instance, and that the de- 
ficiency is not due to lack of efficiency or economy jp 
the management, the tribunal shall, unless in thei 
opinion owing te change of circumstances the deficiency 
is not likely to continue, make such modifications in 4j) 
or any of the standard charges and such a corresponding 
general modification of the exceptional charges of the 
company as they may think necessary to enable the 
company to earn the standard revenue with such allow- 
ance (if any) as aforesaid.” 

Thus, with the expiration of the first year under th 
revised rates on January 1, 1929, the rates tribunal js 
under mandate to survey the situation and adjust the 
tariff schedules: so that they will produce the standard 
revenue for each of the four companies. 

Each of the companies has, accordingly, filed with the 
tribunal a statement giving in detail its expenditures and 
revenues for 1928 and comparing its net revenue with 
the standard net revenue sanctioned by the tribunal 
under the provisions of the Act. The actual net reye- 
nue of each company, together with the respective 
standard revenues and deficits from the latter follow: 


Failed to Ear: 
Standard Retur 

Actual Standard by 

£ F £ 
L. wm. &. ; 16,270,000 20,326,622 4,056,622 
L. N. E. 11,277,759 14,787,733 3,509,974 
G. W : 7,057,023 8,312,013 1,254,990 
Southern i ‘eric 6,394,412 6,631,479 237,067 
Totals 40,999,194 50,057,847 9,058,653 


It will be noted from the foregoing that the total 
actual net revenues of the four companies, during 1928, 
were £9,058,653 ($44,115,640) less than the standard 
revenue. It will likewise be seen that the deficit of the 
London & North Eastern is relatively the most serious, 
since it amounts to about one-fourth of the standard 
revenue figure for this road. In total, however, the 
deficit of the London, Midland & Scottish, is the great- 


est since it amounts to £4,056,622 ($19,755,749), or 


about one-third of the L. M. S. standard revenue of 
£20,326,622. The Great Western deficit is about one- 
sixth of its standard net revenue while that of the 
Southern is about one-twenty-eighth. 

These varying percentages, it is pointed out, will 
greatly increase the difficulty of the tribunal if it be de- 
cided that the deficiency must be eliminated, for they 
may mean departures from the uniform rate system 
and involve the establishment of higher rates on the 
railways reporting the larger revenue deficits. 

It is further pointed out that in the case of the Lor 
don, Midland & Scottish the gross receipts for the year 
were £71,460,475 as compared with an estimate ol 
£78,247,000. Had it not been for the saving in ex 
penditure, it adds, the position of this company with 
respect to its standard. net revenue would have beet 
extremely serious. The estimated expenditure, how- 
ever, was £64,097,900 while the actual operating costs 
were £58,945,437. The gross revenue of the London 
& North Eastern was £52,757,769 as against this com 
pany’s standard gross revenue of £57,213,000. Its ex 
penses, however, were £43,331,158 as compared with 
L. N. E. standard expenses of £48,854,600. The Great 
Western’s failure to earn the standard revenue 1s a 
tributed mainly to declines in its third-class passenget 
revenue and in its receipts from coal traffic. 
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American Locomotive Company 
Elects New President 


William C. Dickerman succeeds William H.W oodin, who 


will retain chairmanship of board of directors 


iILLIAM H. WOODIN, president and chair- 

man of the board of directors of the American 

Locomotive Company, has resigned the former 
position and has been succeeded in it by William C. 
Dickerman, who was promoted from the vice-presi- 
dency of the American Car & Foundry Company. Mr. 
Woodin, who is also president of this latter company, 
will retain that position as well as the chairmanship of 
the American Locomotive Company. 

Mr. Woodin is a descendant of a family which has 
been associated with railway car building practically 
since the inception of that industry in this country. In 
1842 his grandfather was one of the organizers of the 


William H. Woodin 


Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing Company, Berwick, 
Pa, which was one of the concerns merged in the 
American Car & Foundry Company when the latter 
Was organized in 1899, 

He was born at Berwick, Pa., May 27, 1868, and 
recetved a technical education at the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Mines which he attended in the class of 
1890. Upon leaving college he entered the shops of 
the Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing Company at Ber- 
wick and in 1892 was made general superintendent of 
that plant. Three years later, in 1895, he was elected 
vice-president and his promotion to the presidency came 
in 1899. With the merging of the plant in the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company in the latter year, Mr. 
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Woodin was appointed district manager of the Ber- 
wick plant. 

He next became assistant to the first vice-president 
of the new company and in 1902 he was made a director 
and assistant to the president, having general direction 
of the company’s affairs under President Frederick H. 
Eaton, whom, on February 1, 1916, Mr. Woodin suc- 
ceeded in the presidency. 

Mr. Woodin first became president of the American 
Locomotive Company in December, 1925, succeeding 
the late Andrew Fletcher. In May, 1926, however, he 
temporarily relinquished the position and was succeeded 





William C. Dickerman 


by Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, former president of the 
Railway Steel Spring Company. Upon the death of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick in November, 1927, Mr. Woodin again 
became the American Locomotive Company’s presi- 
dent and retained the position until the present time, He 
is also a director of the Montreal Locomotive Works. 
Recently he was honored by Juniata College which con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Dickerman was born on December 12, 1874, at 
3ethlehem, Pa., and following his graduation from 
Lehigh University in 1896 entered the employ of the 
Milton Car Works, Milton, Pa., of which his father was 
a partner and general manager. He there served suc- 
cessively in the auditing, purchasing and engineering 
departments. Like Mr. Woodin, Mr. Dickerman was 
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appointed a district manager of the American Car & 
Foundry Company when the latter absorbed the Milton 
plant. He served in this capacity at Milton until his 
transfer to New York in 1900. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed sales agent of the American Car & Foundry 
Company and later, general sales agent. In 1905 he 
was elected vice-president. 

During the war Mr. Dickerman was in charge of the 
American Car & Foundry Company division which suc- 
cessfully executed munitions contracts on behalf of the 
United States and the allied nations. Since 1919 he 
has been vice-president in charge of all operations of 
the company. 

Thus with Mr. Dickerman’s rise to its presidency, the 
\merican Locomotive Company comes under the direc- 
tion of a man of wide industrial experience. Among 
other affiliations he is a director of the American Car 
& Foundry Company, the American Car & Foundry 
Securities Company and the J. G. Brill Company. 


“~ ° “ . 
Freight Car Loading 
¢ Cc 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading amounted to 971,- 
730 cars in the week ended April 13, represent- 
ing increases of 59,071 and 22,169 cars re- 
spectively compared with the totals in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1928 and 1927, due principally to the 
heavy movement of miscellaneous freight. The totals 
for forest products, ore and less-than-carload merchan- 
dise also were larger than in either of the two preced- 
ing years. Loading in all districts was larger than in 
the corresponding week of last vear. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, April 13, 1929 


Districts 1929 1928 1927 
Eastern ... gad cdo ve 228,178 217,303 226,001 
Allegheny wotmooees _ 205,012 192,413 199,147 
Pocahontas picinewladas eke 53,696 47,611 59,120 
Southern 156,989 147,840 158,750 
PEOPUUONNOTR od cde ciccdorsvcetecs 116,087 109,306 115,317 
Cems Webs oc ek din ssceccecocns 134,122 126,677 125,077 
Southwestern 77,646 71,509 66,139 
Total Western Districts 327,855 307,492 306,533 
Total All Roads 971,730 912,659 949,561 
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Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 34,498 36,914 34,397 
1 < 2 ee Fase a ee oe ee 24,210 24,567 25,644 
OS ee ee ee ee ee 139,476 140,681 152.65) 
SE cieeencbecdnnad weanhodenieeyes 11,564 9,908 11615 
Forest Products .....ccccseccccccee 69,237 62,425 67,893 
SD. cite ravesidberepitvecretesegeun 15,121 8,665 12.787 
ae td ee ee 266,755 259,377 264/145 
Pere Jf.) Soe veceenskvesee 410,869 370,122 380,429 
Bee. Ge adensscetesicevines se ndeurs 971,730 912,659 949 56) 
ET te cee ad ae Me cae ee 956,364 919,352 953.907 
March 30 COCCereeeeeseseoseoeseeeees 967,029 948,743 986,462 
DEMO BS ccccccneccscvevesesesesee 960,698 950,194 1 003.536 
RO catviedlc deb ed nek Padecnen’ os 957,460 942,572 1.001.939 
Cumulative total, 15 weeks...... 14,074,774 13,624,207 14,444,593 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Apri] 
§ averaged 271,353 cars, as compared with 279,107 cars 


on March 31. 


The total included 134,726 coal cars. 


89,107 box cars, 27,564 stock cars, and 11,380 reffig- 


erator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended April 13 totalled 64,256 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 835 cars and an increase oj 
5,297 cars over the same week last year. 


Total for Canada 


April 13, 1929 
April 6, 1929 
March 30, 1929 
April 14, 1928 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
April 13, 1929 
April 14, 1928 
April 16. 1927 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd irom 
Loaded Connections 
(LKR ERNODD OC Kee 64,256 $4,119 
SO eoeosesesesecec 63,421 43.580 
ss We ha w eee ot aor etal 61,452 43.907 
Tey Te TTT TTT 58,959 7,/ 
Soo cnavenetaesas 932.857 48.661 
» aawincstigalin’ 932,718 595,32 
905.573 38 x 


Un.ess the New York Central in carrying out its conte: 
plated purpose of brightening its passenger trains, says th 
New York Herald-Tribune, means to adopt the color schemes 
in use by automobile manufacturers it will not institute an 


innovation. 


Already the Pennsylvania's maroon coaches are 


known throughout its system. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St 
Paul & Pacific runs yellow vestibule trains out of Chicag 
westward, and a number of other lines operating beyond th 
Mississippi have discarded the old gloomy black for brighte: 
hues. Recently when the Interborough was seeking to over- 
come the natural propensity of people to go down stairs ior 
a train rather than up, it painted its elevated cars bright yellow, 
though with what result it has not yet announced. That rail 
road officials should discover the lure of color was inevitabl: 
in an age when it is spreading to the exteriors of tall buildings, 
sprashing motor buses with most of the hues of the rainbow 
ana blazing from the roofs of suburban villas. 
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Thousand Cars 





REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jul. Aug. 
5 [29 262 9 16232 9 162330 6 1320274 II 1825 I 8&8 1522296 1320273 10172431 7 1421285 Iz 


Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
19262 9 1623307 /42/2 
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Union Pacific Earnings Increase 

















0,929 Ton-miles 8.7 per cent higher but lower rates and passenger 
at decline hold gross downto 5.5 per cent over 1927 
orl HE Union Pacific System in 1928 had operating and locomotive-miles per locomotive-day increased 10.3 
pa revenues of $215,169,245, an increase of 5.5 per per cent. 
rea cent over the preceding year. Net operating On the Los Angeles & Salt Lake gross ton-miles 
wr revenue was $68,912,757, an increase of 8.4 per cent. were virtually unchanged while net ton-miles declined 
, Net railway operating income was $43,818,995, or 11 1.7 per cent. The management was able, however, to 
per cent greater than that for 1927. Other income effect a decrease of 2.3 per cent in train-miles and in 
(mostly from investments) increased 10.4 per cent to a locomotive-miles and of 8.8 per cent in train-hours. Car- 
the total of $20,346,558. Fixed charges were $18,058,681 miles per car-day increased 11.5 per cent to a total of 
"ease —a slight decrease from 1927. The surplus remaining 43.6 and net ton-miles per car-day totaled 621, an in- 
e of after dividends on preferred stock was $42,125,148, crease of 8.6 per cent. Gross ton-miles per train hour 
representing 18.95 per cent on the common stock, or an showed an improvement of 10.2 per cent and net ton- 
: improvement of 18 per cent over 1927. Dividends at miles per train-hour 7.8 per cent. Fuel consumption 
i the rate of 10 per cent were paid—the same as in 1927, per 1,000 gross ton-miles declined 3.5 per cent. 
and $19,895,988 was added to the corporate surplus— ‘ : Nik , 
478 per cent more than in the aaieline year. . Great Diversification in Traffic 
Increased Operating Efficiency _The freight tonnage of the Umion Pacific in 1928 was 
divided among the various classifications of commod- 
The improvement from a financial standpoint as _ ities as follows: Agricultural products, 28.76 per cent; 
shown by these figures is no less marked than the in- animal products, 4.54 per cent; products of mines, 28.24 
r crease in the transportation performance and the effi- per cent (coal, 15.46 per cent) ; forest products, 15.51 
s th ciency with which it was conducted. Statistics of per cent; manufactured goods, 20.69 per cent; and l.c.1., 
len freight service operating eff- 
an ciency for 1928 and 1927 with oe i rl 
S$ are percentage comparisons are ei ae | Se ee 4 
mM given in Table I herewith, “Seattle ee sa \ pa {7 
Icag showing the three component [”°™*"% wasn, gh bs \ Lr sina 
d the parts of the Union Pacific Sy . SFioroscom MONT. | — \ MINN. { a 
ght System separately. 2 Portland WFC Kelle Gorangiville Butte es | 4 
over The Union Pacific Railroad Jc _ aoa | ) = 
ms proper, it will be noted, had = |x / Bend ' i —— S.DAK | a 
ss the largest of the increase, its |s © . OP wo. | — _ eer 
abl gross ton-miles being 12.5 per a — r ner “se rowed ehicage 
ies cent and its net ton-miles 10.5 T -—-L—. \ft. Y atin FY cgungi , 
whet per cent in excess of its 1927 |\ | | cose ja F Loramied netoue : MEM Ena —-— 
totals. It will be noted that | NEV. 6 etttake| ae 6-d>, Stoseph 
factors entering into this ton- | ( | | an I). Ken ses 7) 
— , ec . CA . : nver Topeka: 
mile performance increased a oe amie 3 sae Un. Fac. - | MO. ~\ 
by similar percentages— |. Pocky | a | KANS. {| 
freight train miles 13 per | - \X a [eee oe —-— ff] 
500 cent, locomotive-miles 12.6, | ~ RO -— 
car-miles 13.8 and freight + L. J Anie, | NNER, | | ane | ARK. Fy 
| tran hours 10.7. On _ the 1 ’ | \_ | { 
1200 . : LosAngele | a, ; 
other hand, car-miles per car- | TEXAS. ite eect 
day increased 13.7 to the high c : : 
100 s total of 66.3 and net ton-miles The Union Pacific System 
Ya per car day rose 10.4 per cent : ; — es . 
. to a total of 911. The percentage of loaded to total 2.26 per cent. The wide diversification of its traffic is 
0005 car-miles declined 3 per cent, which explains a 2.2 per evident, as is also the emphasis on the higher grades of 
8 cent reduction in net tons per train and a minute de- traffic which explains the ton-mile earnings figure— 
: crease in net ton-miles per train-hour. Fuel consumption 1.168 cents in 1928—and the relatively lower average 
900 per 1,000 gross ton-miles was improved 1.8 per cent and load per car—22.22 tons in 1928—which would be much 
locomotive-miles per locomotive-day 20.6 per cent. higher if products of mines figured to a larger degree in 
The Oregon-Washington had an increase of 6.8 per total tonnage. : a 
800 cent in gross ton-miles and of 3.7 per cent in net ton- The company’s expenditures for additions and better- 
miles which it handled with an increase of only 1.5 per ments during the past six years compare as follows : 
cent in freight train-hours. Train speed increased 2.5 4923 $2,470,610 $16248,072 $13,086,876 
700 per cent, gross ton-miles per train-hour 5.1 per cent 1924 Ssenase 010'549 petty 
and net ton-miles per train-hour 2.1 per cent. Fuel con- 1926 1,003,391 9,138,409 10,184,648 
sumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles declined 2.9 per cent 1028 2,302°029 8491756 61020,758 
ane 
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In 1927 and 1928 the principal expenditures for im- 
provements to roadway and structures included the fol- 
lowing projects: Numerous water service improve- 
ments, including a large concrete reservoir at Laramie, 
Wyo., enlargement of tourist accommodations at sev- 
eral national parks; installation of color light signals 
from Fort Hall, Idaho, to Idaho Falls, 37 miles; con- 
struction of 28.2 miles of second main track; installa- 
tion of 395 miles of automatic signals between Lynndy], 
Utah, and Thomas and between Farrier, Nev., and Dag- 
gett, Calif.; a great many bridge renewals; large exten- 
sions to telegraph and telephone service. The North 
Platte cut-off, 54 miles in length, between Egbert, Wyo., 
and Creighton, was placed in service in September, 
1928. 

The company laid 232.6 track miles of new steel rails 
in 1928 as compared with 282.1 in 1927. Ties used in 
track maintenance in 1928 totaled 2,645,731 (98.3 per 
cent treated), equivalent to 6.8 per cent of all ties in 
track. In 1927 a total of 2,797,799 ties were used. 
equivalent to 7.2 per cent of all ties in track. 


































Additions to Equipment 


Additions and betterments to equipment in 1928 in- 
cluded 23 new locomotives, 500 freight cars and 42 
passenger train cars. In 1927 equipment purchases in- 
cluded 100 freight cars and 53 passenger cars. 

At the end of 1923 the Union Pacific System had 
1246 freight locomotives with an average tractive effori 
of 47,694 Ib. At the end of 1928 the total number had 
been reduced to 1044, but the average tractive effort 
had increased 15.7 per cent to an average of 55,198 Ib. 
The change which has taken place in the character of 
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the motive power in use on the system in this period js 
striking, as the following tabular chart prepared from 
the annual reports of the two years, shows. 


No. Ow 


Type Dec. 31, 
0-6-0 263 
0-8-0 eee 
4-4-0 29 
4-6-0 245 
4-8-0 15 
4-4-2 35 
4-6-2 209 
4-8-2 55 
4-10-2 

4-12-2 and 
2-6-0 16 
2-8-0 530 
2-8-2 (Pass) 185 
2-8-2 (fgt) 177 
2-10-2 134 
2-8-8-U 47 
2-8-8-2 9 
Shay 2 
Nar. Gage + 


ned 
1928 


Avg. Tractive 


Force Lh. 
30,001 
16,947 
26,564 
40,127 
23,425 


103,000 
97,507 
27,500 


No. Owned 
Dec. 31, 1928 


21 


oT an 


193 
60 
10 
38 


494 
362 
144 
70 
2 


4 


Avg. 1 Tactive 


Force Lh 
30,651 
39,458 
15,018 
29,045 
23,408 
35,289 
54,838 
78,000 

100,291 


41,330 


50,983 


The operating ratio of the Union Pacific System in 
1928 was 67.97, both maintenance of way expenses and 
maintenance of equipment expenses having increased 
but 0.9 per cent and 40.4 per cent respectively as com- 
pared with an increase in operating revenues of 5.5 per 


cent. 


Transportation expenses (rail line) increased 57 


per cent, which is accounted for by the increase in busi- 
ness and also by increases in wage rates which amount- 


ed to $1,450,000. 


8.7 Per Cent More Traffic Revenue 
Increases Only 5.5 


The increase in operating revenues on the system 
in 1928—5.5 per cent—is accounted for by an increase 
of 7.5 per cent in freight revenue. 


Passenger revenue 
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Table 1—Union Pacific System—Comparison cf Selected Freight Operating Statistics 
O. W. R. R. & N. 


— — 


Per cent Per cent 
1928 1927 of change 1928 1927 of change 1928 
Mileage oper ated . 3,732 3.713 0.5 2,247 2,157 -+ 4,2 1,200 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) 101,509 25,870,215 12.5 4,298,591 4,024,441 + 68 3,683,434 
Net ton-miles (thousands) ..... 609,971 9,597,597 10.5 1,927,605 1,858,718 + 3.7 1,396,220 
Freight train-miles (thousands) 13,759 12,176 + 13.0 2,500 2,393 4.5 2,115 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) 14,821 3,159 12.6 2,832 2.711 4.5 2.582 
Freight car-miles (thousands) 772.027 678,485 13.8 106,089 97.749 8.5 98,021 
et a ee negeeaeae 97.330 1.992 10.7 200.960 197,792 1.5 161,547 
Pe 2 CO ccectcctetent dees aeenwe 66 58 13.7 23.9 22.3 7.2 43.6 
“SS } Ss £f Sarre rrer rT Tre 20.9 20.8 + 0.4 26.2 — 1.1 22.4 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles 65.9 67.9 ) 69.5 ] 3.1 63.5 
Net ton-miles per car-day ‘ 911 825 0.4 433 425 1.9 62 
Freight cars per train 57.0 56.6 0.8 43.4 41.8 3.8 47.6 
Gross tons per train ....... ames ‘t 2.115 2,125 0.5 1,71 1.682 2.2 1,741 
Net tons per train ..... ; eae 771 788 2.2 771 777 0.8 660 
rain speed, miles per train-hour..... aa 17.3 16.9 2.4 12.4 12.1 + 2.5 13.1 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour .......... 36,499 5,931 1.6 21,390 20.347 - 3 22,801 
Net ton-miles per train-hour 13,307 3,330 0.2 9,592 9,397 + 2.1 8.646 
Lb. coal pet 1,000 gross ton-miles 108 10 1.8 168 173 - 2.9 139 
Lo miles per loco.-day 86.5 72.7 + 20.6 53.7 12.7 10.3 55.8 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable 10.2 9.0 13.3 10.3 10.8 4.6 6.6 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable 9.8 11.0 —11.0 6.2 4.8 429.1 2 
Table II—Union Pacific, Operating Results, Selected Items 
Years 1920 to 1928, 
1921 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Averaze mileage operated 8.192 8.205 9,406 9.483 9,510 9,548 9.647 
Total operatine revenues. $209,049,510 $181,445,913 $192.877,122 $211,318,465 $199,0635,118 $198,039,901 $205,416,264 
Total operating expenses 156,939,935 131,601,749 143,846,229 152,249,080 141,611,098 138,842,480 140,769,540 
Net operating revenues 52,109,576 49,844,164 49,030,892 59,069,385 57,424,020 59,197,421 64,646,723 
Railway tax accruals 12,086,046 11,720,856 13,251,551 13,573,067 14,457.715 13,462,886 15,725,933 
Railway operating income $0,014,200 38,084,985 35.766.067 45,474,535 42,936,623 45,719,298 48,906,839 
Hire of equipment Dr.375,107 Dr.3.839,656 Dr.1,560.815 Dr.4,938,152  Dr.4,274,781 Dr.4,809,334 Dr.6,028,220 
Net railway operating income 39,261,267 33,856,449 33,496,318 39,660,246 37,913,161 40,038,645 42,100,143 
Dividends on stock owned 4,172,396 4,725,372 7,888,049 9,473,676 8,122,395 8,725,895 8,893,880 
Interest on bonds owned 7.331.211 7,564,737 6,156,427 6,008,541 6,433,990 6,103,127 5.909.971 
Total other income 12,298,957 13,138,088 15,749,563 17,513,567 16,226,202 16,539,698 17,129,664 
Gross income $8,261,218 $7,364,255 $9,245.880 57,173,812 54,139,363 56,578,343 59,229,807 
Interest on funded debt 15,419,27' 15,914,445 16,430,877 16,879,477 17,855,927 17,884,893 17,794,134 
otal deductions 15,586,987 16,063,180 16,906,157 17,251,606 18,386,159 18,347,283 18.245,057 
Net income i : . 32,674,231 31,301,075 32.339,723 39,922,206 35,753,205 38,231,060 40,984,749 
Preferred dividends (4%) 3.981.740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 
Common dividends—rate 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Common dividends—amount $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229.160 $22,229,160 $22.229,160 $22.229,160 
Earnings per share on comm $12.90 $12.29 $12.75 $16.16 $14.29 $15.40 $16.64 
Total revenue tons.... 28,320,410 23,255,922 27,171,043 30,820,137 31,503,788 32,770,901 34,534,148 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands) 12,882,042 8,904,692 10,533,713 11,916,698 11,786,736 12,444,146 13,211,550 
Rev. passenger-miles (thousands) 1,308,588 956,698 1,056,202 1,142,849 1,057,149 1,050,052 983,164 
Revenue per ton per mile (cents) 1.143 1.451 1.315 1.285 1.233 1.188 1.178 
Average haul ... pdatuteens $54.87 382.90 387.68 386.65 374.14 379.73 382.56 
Operating ratio ....... - ‘ 75.07 72.53 74.58 72.05 72a 70.11 68.53 
NOTE Los Angeles & Salt Lake included beginning in 1922 
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146,334,442 
63,557,180 
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6,954,515 
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declined 5.5 per cent. In order to receive the 7.5 per 
cent increase in freight revenue the compan) carried 
87 per cent more net ton-miles than it did in tine pre- 
ceding year. This increased performance was, nhow- 
ever, in part offset by a decline of 1.1 per cent in the 
average revenue per ton-mile and was still further off- 
set by the chronic decline in passenger business. The 
increase in freight business was attributable to heavier 
shipments of grain, fresh fruits and vegetables, manu- 
factured goods (particularly automobiles), lumber, non- 
ferrous metals and petroleum products. 

The Union Pacific System at the end of 1928 had a 
corporate surplus of $234,922,375, as compared with 
outstanding capital stock of $222,293,100, preferred 
stock of $99,543,100 and funded debt of $409,356,215. 
Of total assets of $1,203,714,864, it had an investment 
in road and equipment of $861,330,313, investments in 
non-affiliated companies of $172,365,144 and in United 
States government bonds, $32,013,361. 


Emergency Board Reports on 
Texas & Pacific Dispute 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 

FINDING that the Texas & Pacific should share 

equally with its train employees the loss to the em- 

ployees involved in the depreciation in the market 
value of their homes due to the removal of the com- 
pany’s terminals from Longview Junction to Mineola, 
Tex., and from Marshall, Tex., to Shreveport, La., is 
expressed by the emergency board appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover to investigate a dispute between the com- 
pany and certain of its employees which had resulted 
in the calling of a strike. 

The board conceded that the carrier is under no legal 
or contractual liability to compensate the employees for 
the loss and that the weight of precedent is against it 
but it expressed the opinion that it is not fair for the 
carrier to reap the entire benefit from the change in 
terminals and the employees be compelled to bear the 
entire loss. 

The report of the board, of which J. R. Garfield was 
chairman, was made public at the White House on 
April 24 after it had conducted hearings at Dallas, Tex., 
from April 10 to April 20. After reviewing the history 
of the controversy the board reported that during the 
progress of the hearings three of the seven cases in 
dispute had been disposed of by agreement between the 
carrier and its employees and it submitted its findings 
and conclusions as to cases 2, 5, 6 and 7 in part as 
follows . 


Findings and Conclusions 
CASE NO. 2 
The chief cause for the dispute existing between the carrier 
and the employees grows out of the claims of the employees 
lor compensation for property losses which it is alleged the 
employees who have homes at Longview and Marshall will 


suffer by reason of the change of terminals to Mineola and 
the necessary removal of their homes to that point. 
In this case, in which the employees are seeking compensa- 


tion for the depreciation in the market value of their homes 
due to the change of terminals, it may be conceded that the 
‘artier is under no legal nor contractual liability. It may also 
be conceded! that the payment of compensation is not a policy 
— sanctioned by custom, and that the weight of prece- 
dent is ag 


nst it. However, it has been recognized in a par- 
— instance in an Act of Congress. It has been applied by 
ree carricrs where the amount involved was not large. . It is 
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proper, however, to observe that in one instance the carrier was 
interested in the town site company that sold the lots. That 
case is distinguishable by the fact that the carrier owned the 
lots, induced the employees to purchase and then destroyed the 
value of the property sold. The principle has been definitely 
adopted in Canada by Act of Parliament. But after all the 
fact that a thing has not often been done is no reason why it 
should not be done, if it be sound in principle and necessary 
to meet the demands of justice and fair dealing. Carriers are 
public service corporations in the broad meaning of those 
words. They are subject to governmental regulation and con- 
trol. The acts of Congress contemplate efficiency of service, 
fair treatment of employees and a reasonable return to stock- 
holders. In other words there is a community of interest 
between the public, the stockholders and the employees that must 
not be overlooked. 

The train and engine service employees are in a class by 
themselves. They must heed the call of the road and move 
when a terminal is changed, and the character of their employ- 
ment is such that their opportunities to enter other fields are 
limited. These men are encouraged to buy their homes. Such 
ownership strengthens their moral fibre, makes them better 
citizens, and adds to their efficiency. 

The change from Longview Junction to Mineola and from 
Marshall to Shreveport will result in a substantial saving for 
the carrier. It is not fair, we think, that the carrier reap the 
entire benefit and that the employees be compelled to bear the 
entire loss. 

But the question recurs: How shall the loss be appor- 
tioned? It is impossible to lay down a rule applicable to every 
situation. Here the terminals were changed for two purposes; 
(1) efficiency, (2) economy. Ordinarily a change made for 
efficiency is a risk naturally incident to the employment and in 
this respect, the case for compensation is not so clear. But 
as before stated a loss due to a change, made in the interest 
of economy, should not fall on the employees alone. 

We are therefore constrained to the view that in the cir- 
cumstances here presented the loss should be borne equally by 
the carrier and the employees. The loss is the depreciation in 
the market value of the property involved, due solely to the 
change of terminal and to no other factor. The measure of 
depreciation is the difference between the market value of the 
property just before it became generally known that the ter- 
minal would be moved, and the market value immediately 
after removal. 

In announcing this principle, we confine its application to 
the engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen and baggagemen, 
here involved, who are required by the conditions of the serv- 
ice, to move their homes. It does not apply to employees who 
leave or are dismissed from the service. We further confine 
its application to actual homes of the said classes of employees, 
of the usual and customary size and character in the town of 
their location. It does not apply to any lots of unusual size or 
to any property held or used for mere investment. We are 
further of the opinion that the claims arising in this case 
should be settled in conference, or in case of disagreement, by 
arbitration in the following manner: Three competent, disin- 
terested men, none of whom live in Longview or Marshall, 
shall compose the arbitration board. One of them shall be se- 
lected by the carrier and one by the employees affected or their 
representatives. The two thus selected shall select the third. 
If such selection is not agreed upon within ten days, the third 
person shall be selected by the Chairman of the U. S. Board 
of Mediation. 


CASE NO. 5. 

The facts regarding this dispute are: The general practice 
during many years has been not to pool cabooses in freight 
service except under emergency situations. With the establish- 
ment of the Mineola terminal the carrier announced the pool- 
ing of cabooses on freight runs through Mineola, but assign- 
ing such cabooses to the crews for occupancy at away from 
home terminals. 

The employees maintain that this change is a violation ‘of a 
general rule adopted by agreement between the carrier and em- 
ployees in 1915 and evidenced by certain letters, dated July 22, 
1915, copies of which were presented to the Board. The car- 
rier, while not denying the authenticity of the letters, questions 
the authority of the person over whose name the letters were 
issued so to bind the carrier. 

From all the corroborative evidence presented and the proof 
of uniform practice in conformity with the terms of agreement 
expressed in the letter, we find the agreement as claimed by the 
employees is in force and that pooling of cabooses, except in 
emergencies, should not be made other than by agreement be- 


























































































































tween the parties or by a change of the rule in accordance 
with the usual procedure governing the change of rules. 


CASE NO. 6. 

The facts regarding the assignment of passenger engine 
crews on the Fort Worth-Texarkana runs are: 

Prior to the establishment of the Mineola Terminal passen- 
ger engine crews ran from Fort Worth to Longview Junction, 
a distance of 159 miles, and from Longview Junction to 
Texarkana, a distance of 90 miles. On January 17, 1929, when 
the terminals were moved from Longview to Mineola, the en- 
gine crews on the passenger runs were notified that their runs 
would be extended from Fort Worth to Texarkana, a distance 
of 249 miles, and from Texarkana to Fort Worth, thus elim- 
inating the break at Longview Junction. 

The employees maintain that the run of 249 miles is exces- 
sive; that the running time on said runs is from 6 hours and 
15 minutes on the fastest runs to nine hours-and 15 minutes 
on the slowest. This running time does not include the 1 
hour and 20 minutes for calling and preparation. 

The carrier maintains that by reason of the fact that the 
main line between Fort Worth and Texarkana has been re- 
built, equipped with electric blocks, heavier engines, heavier 
rails and better roadbed, the distance of 249 miles is not exces- 
sive in view of the elapsed running time. Evidence was intro- 
duced regarding the length of runs and working conditions on 
other roads. The board is convinced that the run is excessive 
and should be abolished. 

The carrier urges that if it be abolished, the break in the 
run should be made at the new terminal at Mineola rather than 
at the old terminal, Longview. With this contention the board 
is in sympathy even though it necessitates the removal of the 
engineers and firemen, now operating these runs, from Long- 
view to Mineola. 

CASE NO. 7. 

The facts regarding the request of the employees that the 
seniority rules and schedules of the carrier be applied to the 
five subsidiary lines are: 

These five railroad corporations are corporations organized 
under the laws of the State of Texas and are not and cannot, 
under the laws of the State, be consolidated with the carrier. 
Their corporate entity must be maintained although the stock 
of those corporations is and can legally be owned by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company. 

From the testimony presentea it is clear that these lines are 
not branch lines and cannot legally be so considered although, 
through the stock ownership by the Texas & Pacific, the Texas 
& Pacific elects the boards ot directors who control each of 
said subsidiary lines. The president of the Texas & Pacific is 
also the president of each of these companies, but other officers 
are different 

These lines are short and the methods of operation are very 
different from the business and operation upon the main line 
of the carrier. In one instance—that of the Pecos Valley & 
Southern—the regular motive power is a converted motor truck 
operated by an engineer who is, in fact, merely a chauffeur. 
There are occasions when a steam locomotive is used for 
freight service 

The employees maintain that these subsidiary lines are, in 
fact, branch lines and that the carrier should be compelled to 
negotiate rates of pay, working conditions and seniority rights 
in accordance with the terms of the agreements between the 
employees and the carrier, using the Texas & Pacific schedules 
and rates as a basis of the negotiations and making certain 
modifications in those schedules and rates in order to meet the 
special operating and physical conditions upon the subsidiary 
lines 

The carrier maintains that the subsidiary lines and the em- 
ployees upon those lines should be governed by the agreements 
made between the representatives of those lines and their em- 
ployees or their representatives of those lines and their em- 
ployees or their representatives, admitting that the representa- 
tives of the employees appearing in this case are and will be 
recognized as the representatives of the employees upon the 
subsidiary lines. 

The board is of the opinion that the contention of the carrier 
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is correct, and that all matters in dispute between the . mploy- 
ees on the subsidiary lines and the managers of those lines 
should be negotiated, using the existing rates and schedules 
and operating rules as a basis for any modifications or changes 
that may be requested by the employees or their representa- 
tives, or by the managers of the subsidiary lines. 


Spring Switches Used on I. C, 
By H. G. Morgan 


Signal Engineer, Illinois Central 


HREE tunnels are located in a short section of 
the new single-track freight line of the Illinois 
Central in Southern Illinois, and sidings are Jo- 
cated between tunnel No. 1 and tunnel No. 2 and be- 
tween tunnel No. 2 and tunnel No. 3. Color-light sig- 
nals are in service, and three spring switches have been 
employed to improve operation in this territory. The 
track and signal arrangement is shown in the diagram. 

The siding at Abbott takes all the available space out- 
side the rock cuts approaching tunnels No. 1 and No. 
2. Number 18 turnouts are provided at the ends of this 
siding, both of which are equipped with spring switches, 
so connected as to, in effect, produce a short piece of 
double track by diverting all southbound trains through 
the siding. 

The south end of the siding at Bristol is provided 
with a spring switch, so that trains leaving the siding 
will not have to stop in the tunnel while the switch is 
being restored to normal position for main line move- 
ments. A special circuit is used in connection with the 
signals at this location. 

Signals A and B, governing southward movements 
over the spring switch, both normally indicate “stop.” 
Trains approaching on the main track, clear signal A, 
and trains approaching on the siding, clear signal B. 
Both signals cannot clear at once. If a train is occupy- 
ing the approach clearing section on the siding, and a 
train is moving northbound on the main track, signal B 
will clear as soon as the rear end of the northbound 
train passes signal A. The arrangement is, therefore, 
automatic for the usual train movements. 

For other movements, two push buttons are provided 
whereby signal B may be placed at stop, and signal 4 
cleared, or the reverse. For example, if a train has occu- 
pied the clearing section on the siding, before a south- 
bound train has reached the clearing section for the 
main track, it will be necessary for the crew of the 
train on the siding to push button A, after the south- 
bound train on the main line has entered the clearing 
section for signal A. This will put signal B at stop 
and clear signal A. 

For the protection of the signal maintainers in oper 
ating an insulated motor car through the 6,994-It. tun 
nel, an indicator with a push button is located at each 
portal, so that the men may know whether a train 1s 
approaching from either direction before entering the 
tunnel. Gas masks are provided for these men when tt 
is necessary for them to work inside the tunnels. 

Bristol aes 
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Track and Signal Plan, Showing Spring Switches and Special Signals 
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E. F. Carry, Pullman President, 
Dies Suddenly 


Head of company since 1912, he saw great increase in business 
and in efficiency of its operations—A leading figure 
in railway equipment and supply field 


Pullman, Inc., Chicago, and its subsidiary, the 

Pullman Company, died suddenly in that city on 
April 24 from cerebral embolism. Although his health 
had been failing for some time he had continued to 
work in his office until a few days before his death. 

Mr. Carry, who had long been recognized as one of 
the leading figures in the railway equipment and supply 
industry, had been president of the Pullman Company 
since 1922, and the period of his administration was one 
during which the business of that company expanded 
greatly and marked changes 
were made in its corporate 
structure. Some idea of the 
progress made by the Pull- 
man Company under his gen- 
eralship is indicated by the 
increase in its operations. 
Thus the total car miles 
increased from 890,719,000 in 
1923 to 1,153,889,000 in 1928, 
and the revenue from cars in- 
creased from $73,683,000 in 
1923 to $82,249,000 in 1928. 
The increase in operating ef- 
ficiency during this period is 
indicated by the fact that the 
average mileage per car oper- 
ated increased from 122,567 
in 1923 to 133,691 in 1928, 
and the average miles per car 
per day from 336 in 1923 to 
365 in 1928. 

In 1924 Mr. Carry saw the 
need for the segregation of 
the manufacturing depart- 
ments from those of the op- 
erating departments and or- 
ganized the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation, 
which has since been operated 


kK DWARD F. CARRY, president and a director of 





rier activities could be utilized for the benefit of the 
stockholders of the Pullman Company more advan- 
tageously in broadening the scope of its corporate ac- 
tivities than could be done under the old corporate 
structure. 

During the war Mr. Carry took a prominent part in 
the emergency transportation work, serving as vice- 
chairman of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
in September, 1917; director of operations of the 
United States Shipping Board from September, 1917, to 
October, 1918; trustee of the Emergency: Fleet Cor- 
poration from August, 1918, 
to January, 1919; and chair- 
man of the Port and Harbor 
Facilities Committee of the 
United States Shipping Board 
from May, 1918, to January, 
1919, 

In addition to his connec- 
tions with the Pullman Com- 
pany, Mr. Carry was a di- 
rector of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company, Montgomery, Ward 
& Company, the Electric 
Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion, the Pullman Trust & 
Savings Bank, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 
and the Chrobaltic Tool Com- 
pany. 


Born in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Edward Francis Carry was 
born on May 16, 1867, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and _ be- 
gan his business career with 
the Wells & French Car Com- 
pany, Chicago, in 1888. He 
was secretary of this company 


aS a separate unit. In 1927 Edward F. Carry at the time of its consolida- 


the operations of the Pullman 

interests had increased to such an extent as to demand 
a further modification of the corporate structure. This 
took the form of the creation of Pullman, Inc., a holding 
company to direct the affairs of the manufacturing and 
carrier companies as a whole, while permitting of a more 
complete financial segregation of those operations sub- 
ject to public regulation. 

| Under the new corporate structure the assets of the 
"ulman Company which are not essential to its car- 
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tion with the American Car & 
Foundry Company in 1899. He served the latter com- 
pany for 28 years as district manager, third vice-presi- 
dent, sécond vice-president, and later as first vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, from which position he re- 
signed in 1916 to become president of the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company. In 1922, when that company 
was purchased by the Pullman Company, Mr. Carry 
was elected president, the position he held until his 
death. 



























































Rates Via Barge Line Prescribed 


I.C.C. requires rail lines to make joint traffic arrangements 


with Waterways Corporation 


STABLISHMENT of through routes and joint 
rates between the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion barge lines and all connecting common 
carriers by rail subject to the interstate commerce act 
and their rail connections, subject to restrictions to pre- 
vent unduly circuitous routes, is required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a decision made public 
on April 20 in Ex Parte No. 96, on the application filed 
by the waterways corporation pursuant to the Denison 
amendment of the waterways act of May 29, 1928. 
Bases for making the through rates by deducting 
minimum differentials from the all-rail rates, generally 
20 per cent are also prescribed, but the question of 
division of the through rates between the rail lines and 
the barge line is left to negotiations between them to 
begin within 30 days after the rates become effective, 
the results to be reported to the commission after 120 
days. The through routes and rates are to be estab- 
lished by August 27 
As a prerequisite to the issuance of the order the 
commission issued a certificate that public convenience 
and necessity require the operation of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation as a common carrier on the Missis- 


sippi, Black Warrior, Warrior, Tombigbee and Mobile 


rivers, between the termini and ports of call set forth 
in the report. 
The majority report is by Commissioner Eastman 


and contains little discussion of the principles involved, 
but it is stated that a number of very circuitous routes 
are included in the barge line proposals as well as a 
number of instances where the barge haul is relatively 
as compared with the total distance, as to 


so short, 
doubt whether the cost of transportation 


raise grave 
is not in fact greater over such route than over the 
direct all-rail route and that the commission cannot 


require the establishment of all which are proposed. 

There was no dissent among the commissioners but 
Commissioner Woodlock, in a concurring opinion, 
pointed out that the commission is merely complying 
with a positive mandate of Congress and said that the 
public should understand that what is being done is an 
and that its results should be closely ob- 
that appropriate action may be taken in 
accordance with the results. As to the level of the 
rates and the differential, he said, the commission is 
continuing a relic of the war without knowing whether 
the rates proposed are too high or too low. 

Committees representing the railroads have been in 
conference for some time with the officers of the water- 
Ways corporation in an effort to work out joint routes, 
and divisions without recourse to litigation but 
public as to the progress that has 


experiment 
served so 


rates 
little 
been made. 

The report points out that practically all of the rail 
carriers and most of those by water subject to the inter- 
State commerce act were named in the petition of the 
waterways corporation and that. it had subdivided the 
United States into 46 arbitrary groups and set forth 
69 instances in which it desired through rates between 
one or more of such groups and other groups, the ports 
of call via which it proposed that the rates should apply 


has been made 
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WASHINGTON, D 
and the bases for the maximum differentials which i 
wished the commission to fix. 
tial parts of the majority report and of the concurring 
report by Commissioner Woodlock : 


Differentials Proposed 


In a few instances the proposals ask for joint rates on par- 
ticular commodities, but in most cases the application seeks 
rates on all “classes and commodities” without regard t 
whether or not any particular kind of freight is or is not sus- 
ceptible of transportation by the barge line. In_ nearly all 
instances it is proposed to construct the joint barge-rail and 
rail-barge-rail rates by deducting from the “all-rail rates” be- 
tween the same points differentials equivalent to 20 per cent 
of the all-rail rates contemporaneously effective on like traffic 
between the ports between which it is proposed that the trafic 
shall move by barge. In a few instances it is proposed t 
deduct 20 per cent of the all-rail rates between St. Louis anda 
lower Mississippi River port when it is proposed to apply th 
joint rates via Cairo, which proposal would result in differentials 
under the all-rail rates greater than 20 per cent of the rail 
rates between the ports via which shipments would be handled 
by the barge line. The particular rail rates to be used as the 
basis for the proposed rates are not specified in the application 
That is to say, it does not state whether the proposed rates are 
to be based on the lowest rates applicable over any all-rail route 
from point of origin to destination or on the rates over th 
all-rail route operating via the ports at which the traffic would 
be interchanged between the rail lines and the barge line 
Manifestly, however, the purpose of the proposed rates would 
be to attract traffic to petitioner’s line as against the lowest- 
rated all-rail route. Rates not based on the lowest available 
all-rail rate would not adequately serve that purpose. It must 
be inferred, therefore, that it is applicant’s desire that the 
proposed rates shall be based on the lowest all-rail rate from 
point of origin to destination, and the application will be con- 
sidered on that assumption. * * * 

Nevertheless, a number of very circuitous routes are included 
in the proposals as well as a number of instances where the 
barge haul is relatively so short, as compared with the tota 
barge-rail or rail-barge-rail distance, as to raise grave douht 
whether the cost of transportation is not in fact greater over 
such route than over the direct all-rail route. For example 
the application proposes a first-class rate of $1.42 from Bristol 
Tenn., to Meridian, Miss., via rail lines to Memphis, thence 
via the barge line to V icksburg and thence via rail lines beyond 
This is the rate prescribed in the southern class-rate revisiot 
for all-rail hauls of 381 to 400 miles in southern territory 
The short-line all-rail distance from Bristol to Meridian is 338 
miles, whereas the short-line all-rail distance is 555 miles from 
Bristol to Memphis, and 915 miles from Bristol to Meridia 
via Memphis and Vicksburg. The all-rail route through the 
ports via which it is proposed to apply the rail-barge-rail rat 
is thus 70 per cent longer than the direct all-rail route. Th 
all-rail first-class rate from Bristol to Memphis is $1.6 
whereas under the proposal the rate covering not only this 
haul but also transportation by barge from Memphis to Vicks 
burg and by rail from Vicksburg to Meridian, in addition 
two transfers between barge and rail, would be 24 cents wens 
The combined rail distance from Bristol to Memphis and ! 
Vicksburg to Meridian is 695 miles. The first-class rate 
that distance in southern territory is $1.87. This may be cot 
trasted with the $1.42 which it is proposed to charge for this 
rail haul plus the water haul between Memphis and Vicksbu' 
and two transfers between barge and rail. 

Our power to require through routes and joint rates in col 
nection with the barge line is limited, as found in /’rocedw 
under Barge Line Act, supra, to cases where we deem such 
rates and routes to be necessary or desirable in the public 


terest, and the differentials prescribed must be reasonabll 
Manifestly we can not here consider in detail each of 

thousands of proposed routes and differentials. Neith r can \ 
require the establishment of all which are proposed. in vit" 
of the fact that many of them are neither necessary nor desi™ 
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able in the public interest. We must, therefore, adopt ae 
rules or bases for routes, rates, and differentials that will be 
in substantial accord with the intent of the law as we under- 
" hat intent. : 
-. number of cases we have considered petitions of the 
harge line for establishment of through routes and joint rates 
in connection with rail carriers, among others U.. a W ar 2. 
partment Vv. A. & S. Ry. Co., 77 1. C. C. 317, 92 1. C. C. 528 ; 
U.S. War Department vy, Abilene & S. Ry. Co., 151 I. C. C. 
91: Inland Waterways Corp. v. Alabama G. S. R. Co., 151 
-_ ¢. aa? * _ 

We conclude that in requiring barge-rail routes and rates, 
we should follow substantially what we did in 151 1.C. C. 126, 
and that as to rail-barge-rail rates, we should follow 92 1.C.C. 
$28 with modifications to harmonize with what was thereaiter 
found reasonable with respect to barge-rail rates. Inasmuch 
4s it is our duty under section 2 (e) to prescribe through routes 
and joint rates immediately after the issuance of a certificate 
or certificates of public convenience and necessity to the barge 
line, independent of the filing of any petition by that corpora- 
tion, our findings will not be confined to routes, rates, and 
differentials outlined in the application, but barge-rail and rail- 
harge-rail rates and routes will be required, subject to the 
limitations set forth, over the lines of all common carriers by 
rail subject to the act. 

There remains for disposition the matter of barge-rail-water 
rates. This situation may be illustrated by the proposal in the 
application that through routes and joint rates be required 
between points in New England, eastern New York, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and northern New Jersey and points in northern 
Arkansas via New York, N. Y., thence Southern Pacific Com- 
nany Steamship Lines to New Orleans, thence barge line to 
Memphis or Helena, and thence via rail carriers. Between the 
points of origin and destination described there are, in most 
instances, at present materially lower rates via ocean-rail routes 
than apply via all-rail routes. The petition seeks joint rates 
constructed by deducting from the ocean-rail rates differentials 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the all-rail rates between New 
Orleans and Memphis. The only differentials which we may 
require without hearing are differentials under all-rail rates. 
There is nothing to show that the establishment of barge-rail- 
water rates made differentially under the all-rail rates would be 
of benefit to petitioner or in the public interest. We shall 
not at this time require the establishment of such rates. 


Findings 


1. We are of the opinion and find that the certificates of 
public convenience and necessity which are sought should be 
issued to the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

2. We are further of the opinion and find that all connect- 
ing common carriers by rail subject to the interstate commerce 
act and their rail connections should be required to establish 
through routes in connection with the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration from and to all points served by them, except that 
(a) no barge-rail route need be established where the short- 
line all-rail distance via the lines of the said rail carriers from 
point of origin to point of destination through the port of inter- 
change with the barge line exceeds by more than 40 per cent 
the shortest rail distance between such origin and destination ; 
(0) no rail-barge-rail route need be established where the short- 
est all-rail distance from point of origin to point of destination 
through the ports of interchange with the barge line exceeds 
'y more than 33 1/3 per cent the shortest all-rail distance be- 
tween such origin and destination; (c) no barge-rail route need 
be established where the shortest all-rail distance between the 
inland point of origin (or destination, as the case may be) and 
ne port of interchange exceeds three-fourths of the shortest 
all-rail distance between point of origin and point of destina- 
tion; (d) no rail-barge-rail route need be established where the 
‘tm of the shortest all-rail distance from. the point of origin to 
the port ot interchange where the shipment is delivered to the 
‘irge line, plus the shortest all-rail distance from the port of 
mterchange where the shipment is relinquished by the barge line 

the point of destination exceeds two-thirds of the shortest 


all- as) Asns . io ie . ° 

l-rail dis ance between origin and destination; and (e) no 
reer: eae ; - Je 
age rail or rail-barge-rail route need be established if an 


: 5 eh it shall not be established is reached between 
vat n @ Waterways Corporation and the carriers by rail 
“IVOlved, ° 


Poke de termination of such through routes, origin and/or 
that ay roups may be used, if the parties so agree, and in 
n stances shall be figured from a centrally located 

Point within the group. ; : 
of the a further of the opinion and find that over each 
rail in — 1 routes required in (2) said common carriers by 
ion with the Inland Waterways Corporation shall 
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establish joint rates on all classes and commodities constructed 
by deducting from the lowest all-rail rate contemporaneously 
applied on corresponding traffic by the said common carriers by 
rail between point of origin and point of destination via any 
route the following differentials, which we here find to be 
reasonable minimum differentials: (a) Where the excess under 
(a) in “2” above is not more than 20 per cent and the fraction 
under (c) in “2” above is not greater than two-thirds, and 
where the excess under (b) in “2” above is not more than 
20 per cent and the fraction under (d) in “2” above is not 
more than one-half, 20 per cent of the lowest corresponding 
all-rail rate between the ports between which the shipment is 
transported by the barge line; and (b) in all other cases, 10 
per cent of the lowest corresponding all-rail rate between the 
ports between which the shipment is transported by the barge 
line; provided, however, that. no such joint rate on a com- 
modity need be established if an agreement to the contrary 
is reached between the Inland Waterways Corporation and the 
carriers by rail involved, and provided, further, that in the case 
of joint rates via the port of Birmingport the differentials shall 
be based upon the lowest corresponding all-rail rates between 
Birmingham and the port of origin or destination. It should 
be understood that if the all-rail rates on classes other than 
first or on commodities are determined by applying percentages 
to the corresponding first-class rates, the joint rates prescribed 
in this section may be determined by first ascertaining the 
barge-rail or rail-barge-rail first-class rate, as the case may be, 
and applying the appropriate percentage thereto. 

4. We are further of the opinion and find that each of the 
joint rates prescribed in “3” above shall be governed by the 
same classification and exceptions thereto, and, in so far as 
the transportation takes place on the lines of the said rail 
carriers, by the same general and/or special rules, regulations, 
and practices as govern, apply, or are available in connection 
with the all-rail rates from which the differentials above are 
deducted in constructing such joint rates, except that such rules 
and provisions shall be modified with respect to the acceptance 
of freight, packing requirements, and the like, in so far as may 
be necessary to meet the circumstances and conditions of trans- 
portation by the barge line. 

5. We are further of the opinion and find that the through 
routes prescribed in “2,” the joint rates prescribed in “3” above, 
and the rules, regulations, practices, etc., prescribed in “4” above 
shall remain in force until changed by our order or by agree- 
ment between the barge line and the rail carriers parties thereto, 

6. We are further of the opinion and find that within 30 
days after the joint rates prescribed in “3” above become ef- 
fective, the said common carriers by rail shall enter into 
negotiations with the barge line for the purpose of agreeing 
upon equitable divisions of such joint rates; and further, at the 
expiration of 120 days from the date of publication of the said 
joint rates, the parties shall advise us in writing as to whether 
agreement has not been reached between the barge line and 
said rail carriers with respect to equitable divisions of any 
of such rates, and if so, the parties shall clearly set forth the 
rates as to which agreement has not been reached, and shall 
show the divisions thereof which they consider equitable and 
their reasons therefor. 

An appropriate certificate and order will be entered. 


Commissioner Woodlock’s Opinion 


Woop.Lock, Commissioner, concurring: 

It is the intent of Congress, clearly and definitely expressed 
in the statutes, that water transportation shall be encouraged 
to the end that the people may derive whatever true economic 
benefits may inhere therein. It is equally the intent of Con- 
gress that our national railroad system shall be preserved in 
full vigor. There is no necessary economic contradiction be- 
tween the two intents and both are manifestly “in the public 
interest.” Traffic will move by water only when it is more 
advantageous so to move it than to move it by rail. In gen- 
eral the inducement must take the form of lower rates. The 
public is entitled to the lowest rates that water-line carriers can 
offer, and still make a reasonable profit from the traffic. What- 
ever business is diverted by such rates from the rail lines is 
properly so diverted. But if both rail and water lines are to be 
preserved in full vigor, the total traffic must support both. 
Neither can properly prey upon the other. Water-line owners 
can not expect rail-line owners to support them, nor vice versa. 

In 151 I. C. C. 126 and 151 I. C. C. 91, and in the instant 
case, we are making a preliminary insertion of the water lines 
into our national transportation system. We are here prescrib- 
ing joint through rail-water rates over a large part of the 
United States. We are doing it summarily because Congress 
told us to do it. We do not know whether the level of the 
rates prescribed is or is not, in fact, the proper level. We 
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found the differential in existence as a relic of the war and 
we continue it. It may be too high, or it may be too low; we 
have not here the evidence on which to determine the question. 
We take what we find. Further, in prescribing joint rates be- 
tween rail and water lines, we take what we find and label 
them maxima. So far we leap in the dark. In prescribing 
through routes over which these joint rates are to apply, we 
adopt faute de mieux certain broad—but sound—limiting prin- 
ciples so as to preserve at least some degree of consistency with 
proper economic laws. In so doing, at all events, we are on 
solid ground. 

In all this, however, we are experimenting, and we are doing 
so under the positive mandate of Congress—which mandate we 
are assuming to be constitutional—and, therefore, our duty is 
clear. But the public should understand two things. One is 
that this is an experiment; and the other is, that its results 
should be closely observed, so that appropriate action may be 
taken in accordance with those results. The latter involves a 
strict scrutiny of two things. One is the operation of the 
Government-owned Inland Waterways Corporation, to the end 
that we may be able to determine whether or not it is eco- 
nomically justified. The other is the effect of this operation 
upon the rail-carrier revenues so that we may be able to deter- 
mine to what extent they are diminished by the water service. 
In both cases it is evidence and not propaganda which is re- 
quired. Divisions between rail and water carriers should be 
fixed upon the same principles as those which govern divisions 
between rail carriers. There is no sound economic reason for 
any other basis 

Subject to these considerations, I concur in the report. 


W aterwavs Corporation 


Reports Increased Trat fic 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


ONNAGE transported by the Mississippi- 

Warrior Service of the Inland Waterways Cor- 

poration during the calendar year 1928 
amounted to 1,758,244 tons, according to the annual 
report of Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and 
executive of the corporation, to the Secretary of War, 
made public on April 18. The tonnage of the lower 
Mississippi division was 1,435,560, that of the upper 
Mississippi division 119,648, and that of the Warrior 
division 317,389, while 114,353 tons was deducted as 
having been interchanged between the respective di- 
visions. For 1927 the tonnage of the lower river di- 
vision was 1,237,452, that of the upper river division 
14,061 and that of the Warrior division 398,694. 

General Ashburn stated that the corporation had paid 
all its operating expenses and depreciation and losses 
incident to the establishment of a new line and had 
closed the year with a net income from operations of 
$373,707. According to the attached report of the 
secretary-treasurer the book value of the investment of 
the corporation was $17,321,574, with a reserve for ac- 
crued depreciation of $1,608,629. He stated the “net 
profit” for the year at $257,776, after deducting from 
the net income the “net expenses” of the Washington 
office ($9,520 as against $65,399 of total expenses) 
and amounts for loss on property retired and adjust- 
ments applicable to prior periods. He also set up a 
statement of the operations for the period from June 1, 
1924, showing a total of $1,957,082 of “funds derived 
from operations” after deducting $2,092,782 for 
“charges which involved no expenditure of funds,” 
such as the depreciation reserve. 

General Ashburn also stated that the total tonnage 
had been carried at an average revenue of 14 cents per 
ton less than in 1927 but with reduced expense per ton 
of 33 cents so that the net operating income of 1928 
was 18 cents per ton, as against a net operating deficit 











April 27, 1929 


of 1 cent per ton in 1927. He included in his statement 
an argument as to why the corporation should not show 
any interest charge for its investment, saying that as jt 
has no bonds what it has left after its charges is a re- 
turn on the common stock owned by the government. 


Safety Section Meeting 


HE ninth annual meeting of the Safety Section 

of the American Railway Association opened at 

the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., on April 
23, with the largest attendance in its history. At the 
close of the Wednesday afternoon session, 689 rail- 
way men had registered, exceeding the previous high 
mark of 510 reached at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1928. 

D. G. Phillips, superintendent of safety of the Wa- 
bash, chairman of the section, in the opening address 
characterized this meeting as signalizing not only satis- 
factory progress in the reduction of accidents but the 
definite recognition of supervision and leadership as the 
most effective means of promoting safety. R. W. Aish- 
ton, president of the A. R. A., called upon the Safety 
Section to set a 50 per cent reduction in accidents over 
1923 as its goal for 1930 now that the original goal of 
35 per cent by that year has been passed by several per 
cent. Speakers at the meeting who had not previously 
been announced included H. R. Safford, executive vice- 
president of the Gulf Coast Lines and the International- 
Great Northern and vice-president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific; H. A. Worcester, vice-president of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; J. W. Newell, vice- 
president of the Wabash; F. T. Singleton, chairman of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, and W. H. 
Cameron, managing director of the National Safety 
Council. A further report of the meeting will appear 
in the Railway Age of May 4. 


Fire Protection Notes 


HE following sugestions are culled from the re- 

ports of recent district meetings of members of 

the Railway Fire Protection Association, R. R. 
Hackett, (B. & O.) secretary, Baltimore, Md. 

The use of acetylene lanterns by car inspectors is re- 
garded as no more hazardous than the use of oil lan- 
terns. Carbide must be kept in a dry place and a special 
place must be provided for filling lanterns. The residue 
from lanterns must be isolated so that it cannot become 
neutralized by the atmosphere. 

Fire drills in railroad shops should be held weekly. 
There should be two fire brigades at each plant so as 
to promote efficiency by arranging for competition. 

Passenger cars in which are operated gasoline engines 
should have fuel tanks of sufficient capacity to make 
their usual run; when passengers are ordered out 0! 
cars in rainy weather, as a measure of safety while gas 
oline tanks are being filled, they are likely to complain. 

Fires originating from scrap storage batteries can be 
avoided by thoroughly washing all batteries and plates 
before transporting them. 

Ethylene gas, used in refrigerator cars to improve the 
color of fruits, introduces a fire risk which should be 
carefully looked into. 

Supply trains delivering gasoline should have a hose 
to facilitate transferring the gasoline to section houses 
by gravity. One such hose described is 35 ft. long, 
all-metal, 14% in. in diameter. 
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New books 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annual Report of the Inland Waterways Corporation, Ca- 
endar Year 1928, by Major General T. Q. Ashburn, Chairman 
and Executive. 49 p, Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Wash- 


ington, D. C., 10 cents. 


Market Data Handbook of New England, by Edward F. 
Part III of the Commercial Survey of New England 
issued as Domestic Commerce Series No. 24. Railroad map 
1028 and highway map 1928 in pocket on back cover. De- 
scribed on p. 2-3. 208 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, D. C. $1.75. 


Gerish. 


Memorandum on Traffic Surveys, by R. N. Nicolls. Dis- 
cusses area, rates, estimations of freight and passenger earn- 
ings, basis of operating expenses, capital cost, etc. Technical 
Paper No. 264 of Govt. of India Railway Board. 37 p. Pub. 
India Central Publication Branch, Cal- 
pence. 


by Government of 
cutta, India. Three 


Transcontinental and Intercoastal Trade of the Pacific 
Southwest in 1926, by Robert J. McFall. “Railway systems 
of the southwest” p. 1. “Transcontinental shipments into and 
out of the Pacific southwest, 1926” p. 7. “Movement of special 
car-lot express forwarded from California” p. 11. “Trans- 
continental rail and water shipments of commodities to Pacific 
southwest” p. 13. “Transcontinental rail and water shipments 
of commodities from the Pacific southwest” p. 60. Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 25. 95 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, D. C. 25 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


The Administration of Transport Undertakings—Organiza- 
tion, by Frank Pick. “I shall aim .at inducing you to look 
at this problem of organization from without, forgetting for 
the moment that in your daily life you form a unit in its 
complexity”, p. 298. “One thing cannot be organized and that 
is imagination. Yet one thing there must be in every organiza- 
tion and that again is imagination.” p. 307. Journal of the 
Institute of Transport, April 1929, p. 298-307. 


Cornish Broccoli for the Continent. The international as- 
pects of modern transportation are no more strikingly evident 
than in the distances between the places where food-stuffs arc 
grown and where they are eaten. Here is one of the latest de- 
velopments. “The first train-ferry wagon left Penzance for 
Brussels on February 26.” Modern Transport, April 6, 1929, 
p. 9. 


J Snowden Bell, by Charles B. Chaney. “In his passing the 
railroad world has lost a noble member of the profession— 
doubtless the last railroad mechanical engineer whose actual 
knowledge and experience extended from the days prior to the 
Civil War down to the present time.” Baldwin Locomotives, 
April 1929, p, 18-19, 


Federal Regulation of Railway Securities, by John H. Fred- 
—_ Kesults of certain provisions of Transportation Act 
1920. Journal of Political Economy, April 1929, p. 175-202. 


page Combined Air-and-Rail Passenger Service, by A. 
ouglas Cook. Latest developments including new térms de- 


veloped. Commerce Reports, April 22, 1929, p. 237-238. 

a l’e Have a Thirteen Month Year? History of the 
Calendar, the proposed changes debated pro and con, and pro- 
‘isions of the Porter resolution. Congressional Digest, April 


1929, p. 98-128, 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, while only increasing 
the mileage of lines owned by 7 per cent in 1878, as compared 
with 1877, increased the number of tons of freight carried 
one mile from 271,598,133 in 1877 to 321,818,902 in 1878 or 
more than 18 per cent.—Railway Age, April 24, 1879. 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, which extends from Gai- 
veston, Tex., to Richmond, 60 miles, was sold at Galveston on 
April 15 under a trust deed for $250,000 given to secure a 
loan. The road was bought for $200,000 by a syndicate of 
Galveston merchants and at the sale it was intimated that 
further extension of the line would be undertakén.—Railroad 
Gazette, April 25, 1879 


A citation of the difference in freight rates in Mexico and 
the United States offers one of the best arguments with which 
to combat the efforts of those who declare that the railways 
are oppressing the people of this country. The rate on first 
class freight from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, 263 miles, is 
$76.05 per ton, or $3.60 per hundred, while from Chicago to 
Kansas City, about 500 miles, the present extortionate tariff 
is 10 cents per hundred pounds.—Railway Age, April 24, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


James E. Gorman, general freight agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Chicago.—Railroad 
Gaseite, April 29, 1904, ; 


The effect of the new law in Michigan for the taxation of 
railway property is shown by the comparison of the taxes 
paid by the Grand Rapids & Indiana, (now part of the Penn- 
sylvunia) in 1903 and 1902. In 1902 this railway system paid 
$100,761 in taxes while last year they had been increased to 
$202,939, or 101 per cent.—Raitlway Age, April 29, 1904. 


The Ontario Parliament, after a long debate and much op- 
position, has voted to guarantee a loan of $2.000,000 to secure 
the completion of the Algoma Central to a connection with the 
Canadian Pacific. The railway, of which 80 miles are com- 
pleted and 240 are still to be constructed, is one of the numer- 
ous properties involved in the failure of the Consolidated 
Superproperties Company, which owned extensive manufac- 
turing, land and steamship interests in the vicinity of Sault 
Sainte Marie.—Railway Age, April 29, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


R. V. Fletcher, general attorney of the Illinois Central, has 
been appointed assistant general counsel of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, in charge of traftic matters—Ratlway Age, April 
25, 1919. 


Practically all of the 800 locomotives that have been used 
during the past year on railroads other than those of their 
owners, in accordance with the Railroad Administration's 
plan of pooling facilities, have now heen returned to their 
home roads or are in repair shops on their way home.—Rail- 
way Age, April 25, 1919. 


A statement compiled by the Operating Statistics section oi 
the Railroad Administration shows that the average daily 
compensation of railway employees whose wages were re- 
ported by the day in December, 1917, was $3.52 and in Jan- 
uary, 1919, it was $4.83. During the same period the average 
hourly wage rose from 34 cents to 51 cents, or an average 
weighted increase of 48 per cent. The average daily compensa- 
tion of general ofncers receiving over $3,000 per year shows 
a decrease of 20 per cent, while the average for those paid less 
than $3,000 per year has increased 17 per cent.—Railway Ag-, 
April 25, 1919. 




















Odds and Ends of Railroading 




















































































Earle Watkin, machinist at Knoxville, 1s another of the ita Falls & Southern, extending from Wichita Falls to Breck 


Southern’s radio artists. For the past several months, he  enridge, Tex., 103 miles, and the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fo 
has sung over various radio stations an average of more thar’ Worth, between Breckenridge and Dublin, 66 miles are — 
a. - salle 9 . : 3 7 
twice a week. managed by Mr. Kell as president, although he once sold the 
P former to the Katy and several ye it f 
The Wonders of Science - : ee a eel Ce 
al aad that railroad. 
The yres 7 “rn medical science cos ~ste il- : 
Hy ale the po Aang i a also mak the goog patent The Southern Pacific Clock 
me . ; oy ; . onien * a : 
way $1,: 1e othe y, Referring to the articles in the Railway Age pertaining to 


at $18.50 ; ) . Mrs. Elsie Rez ainti yas wl eee . 

flesh at $18.: i pound E SiC Nea, the pl aintiff, was old railway furniture, you may be interested in a Southe 
awarded the damages, because she claimed to have injured her = pacific pioneer clock . > m 
nthe: alee sheage tay ~~ a acific pioneer clock which came by boat around Cape Horn 
ser youre ¥" sucn a ra 18h 236 Ik train, aS tO before the Overland Route was constructed by the Central 

-ause 'T gh » increase [rom Pe) . to > 1D. i Ini i Thi : j 
cause her weight to incre ) Pacific and the Union Pacific. This clock has been in railroad 

s , > ; : e , ; - : 

A Demeees Job ervice with this company since 1869. It now hangs in the 
general freight office in the Pacific building at Portland, Ore 








When the Pensacola division of the Louisville & Nashville ; e218 f rie . " 
was formed in 1881, E. O. Saltmarsh was made superintendent. ae ORG AS SND Seve aes Sade cenegNleNs By a Placard tol 
He is the only superintendent that division has ever had in nei 
the 48 years of its existence. Recently, on his 80th birthday, ee ee a Ma 
the employees of the Pensacola division presented Superintend- 
ent Saltmarsh with an automobile in token of their apprecia- T 
tion. hol 

Another Model Builder Ma 

Major Segrave, the British sportsman, who recently broke et 
the world’s auto speed record by driving his car nearly 250 T 
miles an hour on a Florida beach, is a railway model addict. Sr. 
He has, on his estate near London, one of the most elaborate Tue 
toy railways in the world. An American friend recently Ant 
presented him with a miniature locomotive which cost $2,000, eral 
thus bringing his total of locomotives to 14. He has a large inte: 
supply of coaches, sleeping cars and freight cars, many of 
which he built himself. Major Segrave has spent 14 years 5 
assembling his railway system and the machinery with which to NS i 
run it. oh 

Artistry in Passenger Cars aa 

Beige, biscay green, apple grcen, fawn and smoke ivory are Non 
terms that are usually found in the latest fashion notes from aces 
Paris. It is assumed that, customarily, railroads do not troubl 
themselves with matters such as these, but not so the North- TY 
western Pacific. Heretofore, the interiors of the steel coaches hold 
have been uniformly finished in dark mahogany, but Smoker of | 
401 now displays an interior in gray with smoke ivory trini- The 
mings. Coach 452 is finished in tan, light green, and fawn; gott 
while Coach 400 has a green tone with lighter green trim- an ¢ 
mings. Even locomotives are in for colorful renaissance, Whit 
Engine 52, which recently had a general overhauling in the Strec 
shops, having been completely finished in Duco. The cab T 
and upper part of the tank flange are finished in apple green ra 
and the sash in mahogany. The cylinders and side rods hav: Mon 
a coat of aluminum while the boiler jacket is in beige. Tix Hote 
tender is biscay green with letters and numerals in gold with ae 

a half-inch red border. eee 

A Confirmed Railway Builder C 

Frank Kell of Wichita Falls, Tex., not content with having 
been the father of six short line railroads in Texas and Okla- AY 
homa has, at an age when most men are retiring from railroad This Clock Sailed Around “The Horn” a 
service, announced his intention of starting the construction of highy 
a seventh railroad. Four of Kell’s railroads have been absorbed Placed on it reading, “This clock has served the Southern Pa- Stater 
by larger systems during the last 34 years. He built his first cific since 1869.” This antique time piece is about six feet : th 
line, from Wichita Falls to Henrietta, 18 miles, the Wichita high and is known as a Swiss regulator. It was made in neult 
Falls Railway, in 1895, and it was later absorbed by the Switzerland but has no plate showing the date or maker. The - 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. The Katy also acquired his second Workmanship throughout the making of this clock was excel 2 
venture, the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, extending from lent. Its pinwheel escapement is seldom seen in modern clocks, * 1928, 
Wichita Falls to Hammon, Okla., with a branch to Wellington, ut tt keeps excellent time. It was recently overhauled by the elimi 
Tex., 211 miles, while his Clinton & Oklahoma Western, be- SUPervisor of time service for this company. who states that feder 
tween Clinton, Okla., and Cheyenne, 58 miles, was taken over the clock is now as good as new and should, with proper cat tions, 
by the Santa Fe in 1928 and the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, 8'V© Service indefinitely. highy 
in which he was a large stockholder, was acquired by the R. E. KEtty, For 
Missouri Pacific in 1925. Kell’s two other proteges, the Wich- Manager, Development Oe ite the ]; 
ie ad 35, 
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Tue New ENGLAND RatLroap Ciup will 
hold its annual banquet and entertain- 
ment at Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on 
May 14. 


Tue CANADIAN Raitway Cius will 
hold its next mecting on Monday cvening, 


May 13. This will be the annual election 
of officers. 
THe Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF 


Sr. Louis will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday evening, May 7, at the American 


Annex, St. Louis. There will be a gen- 
eral discussion on the changes in the 
interchange rules. 


THE WesterN Raitway Crus will hold 
its annual dinner at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on May 6. The principal speakers 
will be Walter W. Head, president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, and Frank W. 
Noxon, secretary of the Railway Busi- 


ness Association. 


THI Ratway Ciurn will 


hold its next meeting at the Chamber 


CINCINNATI 


of Commerce, Cincinnati, on May 1. 
The principal speaker will be Judge Bag- 
gott Dayton, Ohio. There will be 


an exhibition of motion pictures by the 
Whiting Corporation and the Cincinnati 
Street Railway Company. 


THe CAr ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIcAco will hold its next meeting on 


Monday, May 13, at the Great Northern 
Hotel. L. M. Carlton will read a paper 
on the car foreman’s relation to the main- 
tenance of air brakes. 


Grade Crossings Eliminated 
A total of 


were 


39) railroad grade crossings 
eliminated from the federal aici 
highway system in 1928, according to a 
statement hy the Bureau of Public Roads 
ot the United States Department of Ag- 
rieulture. Of the 390 crossings, 107 were 
grade separations and. 283 were done 
aWay with by relocation of highways. 
In the period from 1917 to December 31, 
1928, a total of 4,291 crossings have been 
climinated on the federal aid system with 
'ederal aid—-047 through grade separa- 


tioz ° . - 
Hous, and 3,344 through relocation of 

highways. 

are the year 1928, Wisconsin heads 
€ list of iminations, with a total o: 


35 7? . - ‘ 
9. Alabar is second with 31; Mich- 





Kan- 


Indiana, 24; 
Georgia and Illi- 
nois each are credited with 21, and Miss- 
issippi with 17. 


igan, 26; Texas, 25: 


sas, 23; Montana, 22. 


New York State Legislation 


The Governor of New York has ap- 
proved Chapter _686 amending section 


50-a, P, S. C. law, to empower railroads 
supplemental omnibus routes 
with local consent. 

The Governor has also signed Chap- 
ter O87 amending sections 54 and 55 
regulating the holding of stock of sub- 
sidiary corporations; also Chapter 6&8, 
amending section 141, regulating the is- 


to operate 


suance of stock. 
Governor Roosevelt has vetoed the 
Shonk bill, proposing to limit the hia- 


bility of owners of aviation fields. 


1928 Rail Output—Correction 
In the Railway Age of April 13, in an 
article entitled “Rail Output Less in 1928”, 


the last line in the table headed “Pro- 
duction of Rails by Weight Per Yard, 
1915-1928" which gave rail production 
data for 1928 was, through a typographical 
error, incorrectly given. This last line 
should have shown 1928 rail production 


divided the various 
yard as follows: 

Under 50 Ib., 134,197 tons; 
than &5 Ib., 125,726 tons; 85 and less than 
100 Ib., 465,393 tons; 100 and less than 
120 Ib., 1,203,749 tons; 120 lb. and over, 


718,428 tons; total, 2,647,493 gross tons. 


among weights per 


50 and less 


Shopmen Employed Full Time 


A report compiled by the United States 
Department of Labor shows a greatei 
percentage of full-time employment for 
machinists during 1927 on the Great 
Northern than on any other Class I road. 
During that time the percentage of full- 
time employment was 98.4. The full-time 
employment of shop men of other rail 
roads during that time was: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 98.2 per cent; Louis- 
ville & Nashville, 97.2 per cent; Chicago, 
Burlington & Ouincy, 96.8 ner cent; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 95.6 
per cent; Southern Pacific, 95.5; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 94.2. 


Advertising on Cars 


The Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association at their meet- 
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ing on April 12, adopted a resolution re- 
affirming the association’s objection to 
advertising on cars. Declaring that the 
railroads of the country now furnish an 
adequate supply of freight cars of all 
classes and that the owners or lessors 
of certain private car lines are seeking 
to serve individuals, firms and industries 
with cars no better or more suitable than 
those which are furnished by the rail- 
roads—such service being generally con- 
tingent upon the privilege of painting 
trade marks, pictures, ete., on sides of 
the cars—all concerned are notified that 
such advertising makes the use of the 
cars objectionabic. The Board resolved 
that unless there is a discontinuance oi 
the objectionable practice it will be found 
necessary jor tne railroads to decline to 
accept cars containing shippers’ carown- 


ers) advertising. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 
to Open Lighting Institute 


A lighting institute which consists of 
a large permanent exhibit is to be opened 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, by the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany during the latter part of May. Var- 
ious rooms in the exhibit will be given 
over to different types of lighting. There 
will be a transportation room, an indus- 
trial lighting room, an electrical store, a 
general office, a director’s office, a con- 
ference room, a corridor, a reception 
room and a public hall. In the transpor- 
tation room will be .a demonstration of 
various methods of lighting steam and 
electric railway cars and buses. It will 
also contain a model airport, showing al! 
types of airport equipment including a 
hangar and administration buildings 
built to scale and _ properly lighted 
throughout with model airplanes in actual 
operation. There will also be a specially 
built model of a railroad system, showing 
stations, tunnels, switches, sidings, train 
lighting, etc. 

The industrial lighting room will in- 
clude a demonstration of various methods 
of general lighting, local lighting and 
special applications to specific needs, such 
as bench assembly work, heavy press 
work, lathe work and fine work requiring 
local lighting. 

Each of the other rooms will contain 
examples of iighting as the name of the 
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room implies and this lighting will be 
changed from time to time as the science 
of lighting is developed. 


Freight Container Bureau 


The Freight container bureau (A. R. 
A.) 30 Vesey street, New York City, 
has issued its report No. 7 containing the 
annual report of Edward Dahill, chiei 
engineer of the bureau, dated March 1. 

The activities of this bureau are con- 
Stantly increasing, and Mr. Dahill has 
seven assistants constantly at work. They 
travel all over the United States and have 
been specially useful in the southern fruit 
and vegetable shipping districts. Repre 
sentatives of the bureau have given 34 
public during the past year 
and have published numerous magazine 
articles, originating important 
improvements in the packing and shipping 
of fruits and vegetables, the engineers of 
the bureau have done extensive work in 
improving shipping conditions of new fur- 
niture, machinerv and other commodities. 
executives and _ traffic 
officers during the year 1928 have been 
numbered by the hundreds, and they have 
made 1200 inspections of shipping 
containers, 

The report appendices, 
detailing these activities, and a sixth set- 
ting forth the program of what the bu- 
reau intends to do in the coming year. 
The educational bulletins of the bureau 
published during the past six years num- 
he A 17: 
ber of circulars have been distributed. 


addresses 


Sesides 


Conferences with 


over 


contains five 


and besides these, a large num- 


Couzens Chairman of Senate 
I. C. Committee 


The Senate on April 22 approved the 
Senator James Couzens, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, succeed- 
ing Senator James E. Watson, of Indi- 
ana, who has been chosen majority leader 
of the Senate Senators Brookhart, of 
Iowa, and Kean, of New Jersey, 
were made members of the committee. 

The introduction of bills in the Senat« 
began on April 18, when a number of 
the old stand-bys were reintroduced. 
These include one to provide for re- 
duced fares for military and nava! oft- 
cers and men while on leave of absence 
or furlough, a steel car bill, the bill for 
the establishment of an eight-hour day 
for yardmasters, Senator Robinson’s sur- 
charge bill and steel car bill, and Sena- 
tor Capper’s resolution directing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to adjust 
rates on export grain and grain products 
to meet Canadian rates. Senator Hay- 
den, of Arizona, has introduced a fourth- 
section bill. 

A bill to amend the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act, to prohibit 
departures from the long-and-short-haul 
rule on account of water competition, has 
been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Taylor. 


assignment of 
of Michigan, as 


also 


Spring Meeting of Refrigerating 
Engineers at State College 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the holding of a joint session of the Rail 


road Division of the American Society 


RAILWAY AGE 


of Mechanical Engineers with the Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
at State College, Pa., Friday, June 21. 
A program has been planned covering two 
sessions of three papers each and pre- 
pared discussion of specially assigned 
topics. A joint, informal dinner, at 
which executives prominent in both the 
railroad and_ refrigerating industries 
have been invited to speak, has aiso 
been arranged. 

The following is the program arranged 
for the three-day meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 
which includes the joint with 
the Railroad Division: 


session 


Thursday, June 20 


Morning 
Ice plant design 
Factors in keeping ice plant records 
Oil engines for ice plant compressors 
Structures for ice plant's 
Afternoon 
Climatic studies; effect on refrigeration 
Instruments for engineering measurements; elec- 
trical method 
Demonstration of heat transmission investigations 
Demonstration of testing machinery 
Outing in mountains at Colerain 
to Ice Caves 
Friday, June 21 
Morning 
Symposium on Refrigerated Transport. Joint 
session with the Railroad Division, A.S.M.E. 
Current practices in transit refrigeration 
Economic factors in handling perishables by 
rail, by J. W. Roberts, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania, New York 
Practice in food handling 
Afternoon 
Sympecsium continued 
Practice in refrigerator car design, by E. A. 
Tweeley, mechanical superintendent, Fruit 
Grower’s Express, Alexandria, Va. 
Machinery for precooling stations 
Research studies on refrigerated traits 
Informal banquet 
Saturday, June 22 
Technical session; Household refrigeration 
Survey of household refrigeration industry 
Merchandising practice in refrigerators 
Research work in refrigerators 


Forge; visit 


All meetings will be held in the as- 
sembly room of Varsity Hall, State Coli- 
lege. The exhibits will be in the Me- 
chanical Engineering laboratory and ther- 
mal plant. 


Cars and Locomotives On Order 


Freight cars on order on April 1, by the 
railroads totaled 42,561, as compared with 
25,248 on the same date last year, ac- 
cording to reports received from the car- 
riers by the Car Service Division of tlie 
American Railway Association. On March 
1, this year, 37,820 freight cars were on 
order. 

Of the total 18,108 were box cars, an 
increase of 9,569 compared with the same 
date last year. Coal cars for which or- 
ders have been placed number 18,997, an 
increase of 9,912 compared with April 1 
last year. Reductions, for the most part 
small, were reported in the number of re- 
frigerator, stock and flat cars on order 
this year compared with one year ago. 

Locomotives on order on April 1, this 
year, numbered 372 compared with 137 on 
the same day in 1928. 

New or rebuilt freight cars placed in 
service in the first three months of 1929 
totaled 8,544, of which box cars totaled 
3,992; coal cars, 2,232; flat cars 762; re- 
frigerator cars, 1,343, and stock cars 155. 
Sixty cars of other classes were also in- 
stalled in service. New or rebuilt locomo- 
tives placed in service in the first three 
months of 1929 totaled 118. Freight cars 


April 27, 1929 


or locomotives leased or otherwise 
quired are not included in the 
figures. 


C. N. R. Budget Tabled 


Commons Parliamentary sanction { 
the issuance of guaranteed  securitie 
amounting to $53,750,000 is sought in th 
1929 estimates of the Canadian Nations) 
tabled in the House of Commons at (Qj 
tawa by Hon. James A. Robb, Ministe; 
of Finance. The estimates which cove; 
the company’s program of constructioy: 
and betterment, provide for an outlay of 
$35,750,000 for general additions and in. 
provements on the system, while equip. 
met payments amount to $6,313,400, Th 
amount requested would also provide fo; 
a sinking fund, 

The general program will include lay- 
ing of heavy rails, some double track ay 
grade revision to facilitate grain move. 
ments, extension of passing tracks, ex- 
tension of freight and passenger yard an 
terminal facilities, mew bridges, nev 
hotel structures, new ships for the [a- 
cific coastal service of the company, and 
numerous other items. 

Continuing the policy of increasing th 
standard and laying 100-pound rail on 
the main line between Halifax and Van- 
couver, this work, which has been unde 
way during the past years, will proceed 
on the Atlantic, Central and Wesier 
regions. In all, 916 track miles of ney 
heavy rail is to be provided, requiring 
the purchase of 169,000 tons at a cost 
of $9,500,000, including rail fastenings, 
of which amount $1,112,000 is charzeaole 
to capital account. 

Much new ballast will be piaced dur- 
ing the year, rock ballast being extende’ 
over additional areas between Montreal 
and Sarnia to an amount of 400,00 
yards, and crushed and washed stone will 
be used between Sarnia and Chicago, t 
the extent of 300,000 yards, while gravel 
ballast to a total of 900,000 yards will be 
placed at various parts of the system. 

To facilitate grain movement betwee 
Winnipeg and the head of the lakes, tw 
stretches of double track and a grad 
revision have been planned. One such 
stretch will be from South Junction 
Middleboro, the other from Baynham t 
Woodridge im Manitoba. Another sec 
tion of double track planned for this 
year. is from Chappell Junction to South 
Saskatoon. 


ac- 
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Texas & Pacific Emergency Board 
Closes Dallas Hearing 


At the conclusion of hearings betore 
the emergency board investigating the 
dispute between the management and the 
trainmen of the Texas & Pacific on April 


ot the 


18, it was announced that one 
genera! 


subsidiary issues involved in the 
controversy over the removal of two tr 
minals in Texas and Louisiana—the 
question of adequate motor-coach servic’ 
for employees at Fort Worth, Tex. and 
Mineola and Shreveport, La.— had been 
satisfactorily settled. Two other 1ssues~ 
the removal of the terminals from Lons: 
view and Marshall to Mineola and 
Shreveport and the contemplated assign 
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ment of freight crews—were withdrawn 
roe the jorisdiction of the board and 
later became the subject of conferences 
between brotherhene and railway officers 
on April 2 22 

The railroad aeceded to the request 
of the trainmen regarding the assign- 
ment of crews in freight service, the 
agreement providing that 20 crews be 
assigned to the Lancaster Yards-Minnc- 
ola run, 15 crews to the Mineola-Tex- 
arkana run and 9 crews to the Mineoia- 
Shreveport run. The other point agreed 
on concerned the trainmen’s claim that 


all terminal rules, agreements and con- 
ditions be applied at Mineola as pro- 
vided for by agreements. The question 
of switching service in the Mineola 


vards has been left in abeyance, pending 
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a check of operations. The trainmen 
have demanded that yard crews be as 
signed to the switching work, while the 
railroad wants the road crews to continue 
doing this work. 

The board, at the close of the hearing, 
had before it the questions of compensa- 
tion for losses sustained by the men on 
homes they abandoned, the pooling of 
cabooses in freight service, the assign- 
ment of passenger locomotive crews to 
operate through Longview and the de- 
mand of the men for application of 
Texas & Pacific wage schedules to and 
interchange of seniority rights with five 
subsidiary lines. The board immediately 
began the preparation of its report which 
must be presented to President Hoover 
before April 28. 
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Trainmen testified that they object to 
the pooling of cabooses because of the 


insanitary condition in which they are 
sometimes leit by previous occupants. H. 
D. Earl, general manager of the Texas 
& Pacific, asserted that by following the 
practice of pooling cabooses the railroad 
had been able to make a saving of about 
$100,000 a year. 


Through Ticket Condition 
Sustained 


A citizen of Louisiana bought a ticket 
from New Orleans to Washington in the 


office of the Louisville & Nashville in 
New Orleans, over the L. & N., Atlanta 


& West Point and the Southern. He took 


(Continued on page 984) 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 182 Steam Railways, 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


FEBRUARY, 








Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 


1929 AND 1928 





United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
I sai ~ 2 “192 ? 192 192 aii 2 “192 9 1 9 ~y 4 
tem 929 1928 29 28 1929 1928 29 1928 929 928 
Average number of miles 
operated ....ccccccese 240,801.67 240,000.35 59,433.21 59,390.92 5,633.30 5,621.05 40,147.85 40,025.23 135,587.31 134,963.15 
Revenues : $362,957,321 $346,257,486 $159,512,245 $148,745,161 
PHONE ccccccccccecs 168,246,730 669,547,263 34,229,472 34,721,655 $20,155,862 $17,522,302 $48,446,615 $48,220,715 $134,842,599 $131,769,308 
Passenger ....cecccces 1,283,052 1,368,356 16,561,206 10,891,952 22,173,000 22,565,300 
tt <peniebeseeeeeue 8,774,528 7,646,865 3,281,593 2.876.592 235,109 198,199 1,301,084 135,416 3,956,742 3,436,658 
OE ee eee we 9,520,003 9,080,769 4,537,096 4,179,939 205,130 222.897 1,430,547 1,223, 100 3,347,230 3,454,833 
All other transportation 15,893,847 15,255,149 8,908,244 8,506,842 164,320 196,006 958,193 933,192 5,863,090 5,619,109 
Fer 9,041,554 8,377,367 4,732,626 4,219,539 251,756 303,047 1,154,215 1,201,947 2,902,957 2,652,834 
Joint facility—Cr. .... 991,949 1,027,010 330,942 408,144 10,155 13,224 134,027 129,450 516,825 476,192 
Joint facility—Dr. 313,754 347,682 77,677 121,269 3,647 1,669 31,796 30,922 200,634 193,822 
Ry. operat’g revenues 475,112,178 456,844,227 215,454,541 203,536,603 22,301,737 19,822,362 63,954,091 63,704,850 173,401,809 169,780,412 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way 
and structures ...... 55,401,249 56,436,809 23,328,419 23,755,682 3,920,345 2,931,856 8.585,383 8,800 20,467,102 20,948,413 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 94.163.172 94,580,212 45,012,068 44,063,489 4.398.753 4,556,458 11,957,467 12,704 990 32,794,884 33,255,275 
er ere 10,256,399 9,952,249 3,820,022 3,699,615 266,824 253,393 1,695, +44 1,783,590 4,473,975 4,215,651 
Transportation ...... 170,605,905 168,595,063 79,716,434 79,500,629 5,552,521 5,542,277 21,893,07 22,666,987 63,443,873 60,885,170 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 4,470,062 4,345,663 2,060,898 2,052,746 73,151 $1,540 602, 015 640,704 1,733,998 1,570,673 
— ceeees ‘ eeeee 15,499,421 15,825,516 6,679,096 7,056,732 577,275 610,809 2,042,806 2,021,785 6,200,244 6,136,190 
ransportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... 712,431 1,037,451 186,970 116,051 7,549 25,499 49,870 91,788 468,042 804,203 
N Ry. operat’g exnenses 349,683,777 348,698,061 160,429,967 160,012,842 13,881,320 13,950,924 46,726,456 48,527,126 128,646,034 126,207,169 
Net revenue from rail- 
Way operations ...... 125,428,401 108,146,166 55,024,574 43,523,761 8,420,417 5,871,438 17,227,635 15,177,724 44,755,775 43,573,243 
Railway tax accruals.. 31,423,165 29,126,852 12,424,272 11,386,886 1,735,956 1,683,532 4,398,409 4,010,250 12,864,528 12,046,184 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 82,594 119,395 26,968 65,516 1,744 1,129 20,705 15.674 33,177 37,076 
Ry. operating income 93,922,642 78,899,919 42,573,334 32,071,359 6,682,717 4.186.777 12,808,521 11,151,800 31,858,070 31,489,983 
Equip’s rents—Dr. bal.. 7,242,086 7,279,099 4,012,970 4,049,399 4623,219 4526,401 664,412 720,693 3,187,923 3,635,408 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
a s$nneeeoeenen 1,911,394 1,797,635 855,568 862,121 103,973 100,282 102,964 76,585 848,889 758,647 
et railway operating 
Eee 84,769,162 69,823,185 37.704.796 27.159,83 7,201,963 4,612,896 12,041,145 10,354,522 27,821,258 27,695,928 
atio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 73.60 76.33 74.46 78.62 62.24 70.38 73.06 76.17 74.19 74.34 
4 ; tal FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 1929 AND 1928 
Average number of miles 
DE ccscceostsebe 240,804.07 239,975.71 59,438.99 59,375.78 5,633.30 5,620.98 40,146.82 40,025.04 135,584.96 134,953.91 
evenues : 
| ee $729,341,024 $683,831,261 $320,171,274 $293,525,354 $40,403,243 $35,421,527 $97,549,710 $95,698,442 $271,216,797 $259,185,938 
POMOONONT ..cccsccces 143,084,678 €148,026,569 72,980,354 74,823,675 2,689,510 2,957,987 26,837,473 22,264,068 46,577,341 47,980,839 
Mtriceusovinaawe 18,055,307 15,465,197 6,834,707 5,797,814 480,516 410,146 2,648,363 2,318,738 8,091,721 6,938,499 
RENEE: a 18,607,708 17,208,608 8,708,559 7,737,060 392,681 427,127 2,764,271 2,339,439 6,742,197 6,704,982 
an other transportation 32,097,936 30,659,253 18,038,311 17,057,593 331,759 361,005 1,909,249 1,859,399 11,818,617 11,381,256 
Meidental ....ccccces 18,895,935 17,884,736 9,925,397 9,187,968 513,145 640,206 2,289,550 2,370,884 6,167,843 5,685,678 
Joint facility—Cr. 2.052.810 2,123,140 697,140 866,506 17,617 23,707 278,342 253,881 1,059,711 979,046 
Joint facility ay 621,182 723,072 154,853 259,054 8,331 4,487 59,522 60,532 398,476 398,999 
mL Operat’g revenues 961,514,216 914,475,692 437,200,889 408,736,916 44,820,140 40,237,218 128,217,436 127,044,319 351,275,751 338,457,239 
enses : 
Maintenance of way 
aid structures ...... 113,688,630 114,867,535 48,281,315 48,790,670 5,912,840 5,827,759 17,470,965 17,722,028 42,023,510 42,527,078 
ainten’ce of equipm't 194,246,675 192,213,469 92,815,039 89,382,932 9,107,541 9,068,456 24,471,174 25,652,047 67,852,921 68,110,034 
svelte ecteendacasts 20,892,828 20,427,919 7,763,801 7,522,290 553,313 537,711 3,579,353 3,752,337 8,996,361 8,615,581 
Transportation... 350,249,314 345,629,137 163,968,120 162,111,061 11,358,718 11,386,622 44,764,619 46,327,309 130,157,857 125,804,145 
G iscellaneous operat’ ns 9, 277, 797 9,014,661 4,357,413 4,299,491 144,671 163,458 1,182,594 1,234,658 3,593,119 3,317,054 
.. Papeete 31,716,180 32,135,957 13,719,356 14,369,029 1,181,197 1,233,697 4,185,465 4,129,533 12,630,162 12,403,698 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... __ 1,459,892 __ 2,000,203 302,504 284,735 12,883 38,327 118,970 189,739 1,025,535 1,487,402 
N y. Operat’g expenses 718,611,532 712,288,475 330,602,540 26,190,738 28,245,397 28,179,376 95,535,200 98,628,173 264,228,395 259,290,188 
et revent ue from rail- 
Rate Operations ...... 242,902,684 202,187,217 106,598,349 82,546,178 16,574,743 12,057,842 32,682,236 28,416,146 87,047,356 79,167,051 
wed tax accruals.. 62,709,417 57,796,670 24,648,266 22,580,498 3,487,409 3,360,882 8,800,558 8,156,540 25,773,184 23,698,750 
neollectible ry. rev’s. . 155,460 212,269 60,735 114,124 2,048 2,271 32,956 29,171 59,721 66,703 
E y- operating income 180,037,807 144,178,278 81,889,348 59,851,556 13,085,286 8,694,689 23,848,722 20,230,435 61,214,451 55,401,598 
quip’t conto— te. bal 14,281,541 14,189,769 8,175,900 7,890,608 41,181,848 4974,117 1,024,657 1,303,680 6,262,832 5.969.598 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
PP repxieowe 3,868,350 3,720,399 1,835,144 1,826,183 218,263 242,782 128,347 23,179 =: 1,686,596 —«-1,628,255 
Net railwa operating . <n 
 sscuhaces 161,887.916 126,268,110 71,878,304 50,134,765 14,048,871 9,426,024 22,695,718 18,903,576 53,265,023 47,803,745 
atio of expenses to 
— (per cent)... 74.74 77.89 75.62 79.80 63.02 70.03 74.51 77.63 75.22 76.61 
she kaha es $ $3,201,913 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. » Includes $3,034,433 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. ¢ Includes $6,514,558 sleeping and 
Co ar surcharge d Deficit or other reverse items. ¢ Includes $6,329,638 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
mpiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for February, 1929, Comp 
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ared with February, 1928, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above 




















Average number Gross 
jine of freight cars on line ton- 
—. r ———--— ———, miles per 
Per train- Gruss Net ton- 
cent hour, ex- tons Net Net miles 
Stored Rezion, road and year un- cluding per train, Net tons ton- Car per 
serv- locomo- excluding tons per miles miles mile 
27 ice- tivesand locomotives per loaded per per of road 
II New England Region: Home Foreign Total able tenders and tenders train car car-day car-day per day 
72 Boston & Albany........ 1929 3,155 5,006 8,221 3.6 18,140 1,270 473 19.2 390 30.2 7,883 
2( 1928 3,656 4,702 8,358 6.3 17,970 1,254 $45 8.4 358 30.1 7,354 
24 Boston & Maine......... 1929 19,253 10,901 21,154 2.9 20,764 1.658 640 19.8 399 28.7 4,077 
50) 1928 12,354 10,116 22,470 5.4 16,483 1,461 556 19.6 352 26.0 3,810 
N. ¥.. New H. & Hart..1929 14,955 16,176 31,131 9.9 21,218 1,590 637 1,2 347 24.1 5,145 
72 1928 17,288 15,971 33,259 11.2 19,418 1,462 3572 20.5 304 22 4,744 
4 Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.....1929 9,078 6,077 15,155 3.6 22,596 1,863 893 29.1 658 35.2 11,396 
1] 1928 5,455 16,035 4.0 21,384 1,793 843 8.8 559 30.5 10,247 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..1929 15.887 8.500 24,387 1.0 23,493 1.860 807 23.8 610 36.9 14.898 
1928 18,195 6.666 24.86 4.5 21,804 1,751 718 23.3 515 33.7 12,818 
43 Erie (11 Chi. & Erie) 1929 30,279 0.916 51,186 4.5 31,928 2,577 1,103 25.9 671 40.5 14,827 
90) 1928 32,030 17,969 49,999 5.5 28,789 2,336 9605 4.4 580 37.3 12,518 
15 Rabiah VOROY «ecéasiess 1929 20,550 8,812 29,362 9.5 24,841 1,786 76 24.9 4&2 29.4 10,541 
25 1928 23,888 8,144 32,032 Fel 24,466 1.742 716 23.4 88 25.4 9,236 
84 Michigan Central....... 1929 18,837 20.065 38.902 5.1 31,134 1.982 694 19.4 373 31.0 7,969 
290 1928 20,811 14,073 34,884 5.0 29,700 1,888 631 18.8 356 31.7 6,818 
31 New York Central....... 1929 68,233 70,439 138,672 §.1 29,685 2,309 974 2 50 32.0 10,909 
39 1928 74,777 66,171 140,948 4.6 29,484 2,248 926 25.3 452 29.9 9,855 
18 New York, Chi. & St. L..1929 12,87 11,417 24,288 6.9 25,750 1,854 737 22.8 706 48.4 10,294 
27 1928 14.926 10,020 24,946 5.9 . 25,374 1,843 690 21.2 595 45.0 8,911 
l Pere Marquette ......... 1929 9,801 9,745 19,546 3.6 20,177 1,555 680 26.2 527 31.7 4,727 
4 1928 10,979 7,327 18,306 4.3 20.316 1,548 641 24.7 $67 31.0 3,920 
7 Pitts. & Lake Erie...... 1929 12,995 8,079 21,074 11.6 32,264 2,885 1,612 45.0 352 13.1 32,048 
6 1928 16,629 6,571 23,200 4.1 31,772 2,882 1,568 46.7 279 10.6 27 987 
TOE cccccvnccntaneee 1929 13,884 15,526 29,410 2.5 25,080 1,651 624 1.7 668 48.3 7,872 
78 1928 16,390 11,086 27,476 2.7 27,047 1,690 614 20.3 586 45.1 6,445 
125 Central Eastern Region: 
18 Baltimore & Ohio........ 1929 71,031 30,285 101,316 64 21,893 1,914 891 31.3 585 30.6 10,702 
if 1928 76,899 28.630 105,529 4.9 21,563 1,878 865 0.7 514 27.8 9,795 
8 Central of New Jersey...1929 18,151 11.132 29,283 6.1 22,844 1.958 917 32.1 281) 15.2 11,869 
27 } ; 1928 19,780 10.397 30,177 6.2 20,503 1,859 868 31.2 234 12.8 10,214 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....1929 12,507 4,522 17,029 40.9 24,015 1,622 748 29.5 418 22.4 7,517 
a8 1928 13,660 3,582 17,242 31.3 23,117 1,612 748 29.7 392 21.0 7.146 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L..1929 20,413 21,224 41,637 4.6 27,312 2.021 928 30.8 631 34.6 11,084 
1928 23.890 20.121 44,01 3.3 26.363 1.960 915 30.6 529 28.2 9,817 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1929 9.094 9.075 18,169 6.3 12,559 2.105 1,093 39.9 328 13.2 13,134 
. : 1928 9,362 7.469 16,831 1.8 15,721 2,123 1,081 38.9 304 12.7 11,125 
699 Long Island ......... ...1929 1,597 4.473 6.070 2.8 6.110 959 360 25.4 82 6.0 1,250 
836 1928 1,729 1.366 6,095 1.3 4,761 796 298 24.5 76 5.6 1,106 
6 Pennsylvania System.....1929 214.696 80,031 294,727 5.7 27,203 2,282 1,059 31.1 477 24.4 13,100 
40 é 1928 - 225,128 71,233 296.361 6.2 24,178 2,088 950 29.7 415 22.2 11,353 
NN i eB ae weg 1929 28,813 13,386 42,199 3.2 21,157 1,752 868 34.7 491 23.6 14,248 
: 1928 31,824 12,054 43.878 3.0 20,341 1,832 894 35.0 434 21.5 13,447 
= Pocahontas Region: _ . 
- Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1929 29,125 11,665 40,790 3.0 33,522 2,744 1,475 43.8 1,418 58.4 21,186 
144 1928 33.659 8,330 41,989 3.3 31,760 2.598 1,393 $3.3 1,237 50.7 19,113 
; Norfolk & Western...... 1929 27.172 1.956 37.128 0.9 41,971 3.109 1,658 46.2 1,386 52.6 23,076 
ou 1928 32,140 7.610 39,750 1.1 39,237 2,908 1,527 43.5 1,018 39.6 18,138 
Southern Region: 
- Atlantic Coast Line...... 1929 24,136 9.973 34.109 5.0 20.913 1,475 504 19.1 367 33.1 2,430 
ae 1928 25.183 10,388 35,571 5.7 19,123 1,433 536 21.6 358 28.1 2,495 
a Central of Georgia...... 1929 4.527 4,392 8.919 3.6 18,315 1,332 541 20.9 520 34.4 2.444 
10 1928 5,605 4.941 10,546 4.2 18,540 1,325 557 22.6 462 29.0 2.565 
os Ill. Cent. (inc. Y.&M.V.)i929 39.758 24.410 64.168 4.1 22.630 1,731 750 28.9 837 47.1 8,004 
es 1928 44,464 19,210 63.674 6.5 23.726 1,760 752 28.1 766 44.2 7,393 
Ps Louisville & Nashville. ..1929 $1,592 19,036 60,628 9.0 17,692 1,477 708 33.5 659 33.6 7.881 
4 1928 44.567 16,332 60,899 9.3 17.020 1.412 672 33.0 625 32.3 7,519 
99 Seaboard Air Line....... 1929 16,120 8,924 25,044 7.0 19,774 1,516 532 20.3 435 34.9 2,432 
1928 16.812 9.154 25.966 5.4 17.466 1,420 550 22.0 389 27.7 2,253 
TD, ng aaa eeu 1929 49.082 18.199 67,281 &.8 19.043 1,382 555 22.7 417 28.8 4,198 
35 1928 46.048 19.945 65,993 6.2 18484 1,422 573 22.7 109 28.1 4,015 
*4 Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. ..1929 45.703 31.603 77.306 6.4 17,111 1,394 532 23.5 362 25.4 3,308 
"7 1928 45.768 26.948 72.716 & 7.933 1.419 563 23.5 384 26.3 3,298 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac..1929 19.304 30.303 79.607 2.9 19,375 1,601 679 25.4 508 31.4 3,593 
=9 1928 49.292 21,299 70.791 3.0 21.619 1.691 713 24.8 553 35.0 3,479 
1 2¢ Ch., St. P., Minn. & Om..1929 ?.727 10,012 12,739 8.7 13,274 1,122 464 4.5 427 28.0 3,159 
7 1928 2.543 9.306 11.849 8.0 14,494 1,152 193 24.1 454 28.4 3,120 
1 Great Northern.......... 1929 38.859 11,096 49,955 4.6 21,584 1,820 849 27.2 498 26.5 2,973 
<9 1928 40.893 9.685 50.578 6.2 23.612 1,998 904 26.2 460 25.5 2.850 
hd Minn., St. P. & S. St. M..1929 18.474 6.054 24,528 4.2 15,320 1.332 597 24.1 415 24.8 2.338 
12 1928 19,590 527 25,117 +.0 15.464 1.317 578 23.7 395 24.7 2.276 
, Norther: Pacific. ... ccc. 1929 37.068 7.524 44.592 86 21.980 1.683 753 24.9 156 26.1 3.208 
: 1928 37.918 6.860 44,778 7.8 23,44 1,822 828 4.9 167 26.0 3,259 
185 Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1929 7 343 3.805 11.148 6.6 2.619 1.653 766 27.7 508 26.1 2,523 
218 1928 8.002 3,533 11,535 7.4 20,529 1,711 780 26.3 426 23.0 2,187 
1} Central Western Region: 
23 Atch., 7 & S. Fe (inel. 1929 53.259 16.631 70.510 6.6 28.755 1.881 7?1 22.5 554 37.8 3.753 
45 2 2S Ate 1928 57.898 14.264 72.762 6.2 27.97 1.866 712 22.1 176 32.7 3,337 
47 Chicago & Alton......... 1929 9,274 4.686 13.960 5.9 22,152 1,506 588 25.0 439 29.8 6,135 
4 : 1928 10.833 1.517 15,350 3.7 21,703 1,480 582 24.3 375 25.4 5,792 
) Chi., Burl. & Quincy... .1929 41.984 22.938 64,922 5.5 24,083 841 857 28.2 701 39.4 4,887 
31 ’ : 1928 47.301 19,184 66,485 4.4 24.743 1,896 873 27.2 676 38.9 4,819 
50 Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1929 28.537 22.773 51,310 6.6 17,613 1,387 550 23.6 572 38.8 3.882 
37 1928 32.483 17.286 49.769 6.9 19,548 1,459 547 22.0 502 37.5 3,300 
32 Denver & R. G. Wn..... 1929 10,168 4.446 14.61 2.8 18,381 1,721 810 29.2 449 23.1 2,573 
82 1928 11.653 3.826 15,479 3.2 19,158 1,788 803 27.6 359 20.1 2,180 
OF Oregon S aon 1929 7.293 5.703 12,996 4.8 25.257 1,820 819 28.4 717 38.1 3,668 
79 " 1928 9.336 5.331 14.667 3.3 24,502 1,792 761 26.1 526 31.1 3,037 
158 So. Pac Pacific Lines. 1929 38.819 26.100 64.919 6.5 25,156 1,877 716 22.5 542 36.0 4,033 
a 1928 37,993 27.478 65,471 5.7 24,171 1,856 698 22.7 492 33.9 3,685 
+4 Union Pacific............ 1929 19,377 9.860 29,237 12.1 33,019 1,939 777 22.7 952 61.3 7,390 
46 . 1928 20.886 8,516 29,402 11.9 34,173 2.044 816 21.4 818 53.3 6,480 
77 Southwestern Region: 
78 Gulf, C & S. Fe.....1929 9,723 3.867 13.590 4.2 28,018 1,997 871 26.6 501 29.3 3,519 
106 . 1928 11,296 4,208 15.504 2.6 28,801 2,003 857 26.9 484 29.6 3,884 
46 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines...1929 15.988 6.814 22,802 6.8 26,468 1,889 724 22.7 461 33.8 3,308 
44 Mi , 1928 17,299 6.372 23,671 6.3 26,893 1,925 717 22.2 402 30.6 2,994 
67 Missouri RO es cannes 1929 26.639 24,907 51,546 4.1 23,444 1,727 718 25.5 699 43.6 4,849 
. 5 ; 1928 30,139 19,533 49,672 5.1 23,792 1,736 729 25.1 669 41.6 4,507 
28 St. Louis-San Franciseo..1929 23.649 9,002 32,651 3.4 18,064 = 1,347 533 23.5 461 31.8 2,885 
=) 1928 22,860 8.298 31,158 3.6 18,484 1,407 563 23.9 464 32.0 2,918 
1 Texas & New Orleans... .1929 11,616 17.443 29,059 4.5 19,723 1,344 508 22.7 512 35.5 3,158 
Texas & “ 1928 12,402 14,730 27,132 5.6 18,468 1,254 496 23.2 448 29.7 2,653 
. ‘ MUS. c Me eseece 1929 6,014 9,819 15,833 4.3 21,032 1,678 632 24.8 687 48.2 5,402 
1928 6,646 9,780 16.426 41 18,811 1,612 617 25.0 649 44.7 5,292 
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$25,000,000 






Pounds of 
coal per Locomo- 
1,000 gross’ tive 
ton-miles, miles 
including per 
locomotives locomo- 
and tenders tive-day 


187 61.5 
191 64.5 
125 53.9 
132 00.9 
125 55.6 
129 54.1 
1523 oU.5 
i58 56.8 
156 81.1 
159 74.1 
129 72.9 
136 65.5 
165 54.9 
168 47.7 
121 90.2 
121 fice 
122 66.6 
122 53.3 
120 84.8 
119 78.2 
117 72.9 
116 61.8 
111 73.9 
111 59.3 
144 92.8 
140 77.5 
167 70.3 
166 64.1 
166 53.6 
158 48.0 
151 61.2 
147 59.8 
129 70.3 
131 62.2 
159 71.1 
151 59.9 
342 34.6 
299 37.4 
140 55.5 
143 49.2 
161 64.9 
192 61.3 
100 70.1 
105 65.5 
137 69.9 
143 57.0 
112 $1.3 
116 51.7 
149 58.0 
149 56.5 
154 86.3 
143 75.8 
161 89.0 
164 86.1 
136 68.9 
149 60.7 
169 54.8 
171 51.4 
166 66.9 
149 56.3 
159 73.1 
145 64.2 
163 738.9 
144 66.7 
169 51.6 
146 41.8 
130 71.1 
124 67.3 
179 56.2 
157 46.5 
190 5838 
181 49.3 
123 66.4 
123 59.2 
139 75.9 
142 70.7 
146 66.6 
133 59.9 
174 85.5 
154 69.3 
188 43.2 
191 33.8 
128 68.0 
125 62.4 
129 67.0 
125 60.2 
129 87.0 
117 65.4 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 981) 





passage in New Orleans in a car of the 
Southern and while on the Southern line 
in Virginia, a windowscreen outside of 
the car became loosened and, swinging 
backwards, broke the car window be- 
hind it, injuring the passenger with pieces 
of glass. The train was made up by the 
L. & N. and the cars composing it were 
furnished by three carriers on the basis 
of their respective mileage; and _ each, 
while in possession of the train, was in ex- 
clusive control of it. The passenger sued 
the L. & N. and the Southern in the fed- 
eral district court for eastern Louisiana, 
obtaining verdict and judgment against 
both companies, 17 Fed. (2d) 305, 
which was affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals, Fifth Circuit, 26 Fed. (2d) 403. 

1. On certiorari, the Southern alleged 
want of jurisdiction of the person of that 
corporation upon a suit in Louisiana on 
a cause of action arising outside the 
boundaries of that state. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States said that the sale of the ticket 
was made by the L. & N. as the agent 
of the Southern; and in its legal effect 
it was the act of the Southern within the 
jurisdiction by which its obligation to the 
passenger on the contract of carriage 
over its own lines became complete. The 
fact that it had designated an agent in 
the state to receive service of “lawful 
process,” under La. Act No. 184 of 1924, 
was held of decisive weight in determin- 
ing its presence there. The question was 
whether the Southern’s liability extended 
to all causes of action arising out of its 
corporate acts within the state, including 
this one. The Supreme Court decided 
only that, in the absence of an authori- 
tative state decision giving a narrower 
scope to the power of attorney filed un- 
der the state statute, it operates as a 
consent to suit upon a cause of action 
like this, arising out of an obligation in- 
curred within the state although the breach 
occurred without. The order cverruling 
the Southern’s exception to the jurisdic- 


tion was affirmed. 
2. Both railroads objected to the 
charge of the trial court that their li- 


ability was joint, and on this point the 
judgment of the court was reversed and 
the cause remanded for a new trial. The 
Supreme court said, in part: “There was 
no basis, either in pleading or proof, for 
a joint liability. Neither of them was 
under any duty, either by the common 
law or statute, to assume any responsi- 
bility for the transportation of respondent 
beyond its own line. The L. & N., there- 
fore might, by stipulation on the through 
ticket, provide that it should not be so 
There was no evidence of 
petitioners in the 


responsible. 


joint liability of the 
case. 
There was no evidence for the jury 


of negligence of the L. & N. and the 
motion for a directed verdict in favor of 
that railroad should have been granted. 
Judgment reversed and cause remanded.— 
L. & N. v. Chatters. Decided April 15, 
1929. Opinion by Mr. Justice Stone. 
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Traffic 





The Baltimore & Ohio has been granted 
permission by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to abandon a_ northbound 
and a southbound train between Spring- 
field, Ill., and Beardstown. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has re-opened its investigation of rates on 
cottonseed, its products and related arti- 
cles for further hearing on May 17, at 
Atlanta, Ga., before Examiners Money 
and Esch. The testimony to be presented 
will be limited to evidence in surrebuttal 
of the testimony and evidence relating to 
the transit of cottonseed presented at the 
hearing in these proceedings at New York 
city, in March. The dates fixed by the 
examiners, July 1, for filing the original 
briefs, and August 1, for filing the reply 
briefs, will remain as set. 


A bill for an injunction to restrain the 
enforcement of the recent order of thc 
Interstate Commerce Commission requir- 
ing a reduction in the refrigeration charges 
on fruits, vegetables, berries and melons 
from the South was filed in the United 
States district court at Norfolk, Va., on 
April 17 by the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, The Florida East 
Coast, the Pennsylvania, the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, and the Sea- 
board Air Line. An order was entered 
convening a statutory court of three 
judges to hear the application at Rich- 
mond, Va, on April 23 and the commis- 
sion was cited to appear at that time. 


I. C. C. Asked to Re-Open Lake 
Cargo Rate Case 


A petition asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reopen the lake 
cargo coal rate case 7» carry into el- 
fect its report of February 21, 1928, in 
which it sought to establish a 45-cent 
differential between the rates from the 
southern and northern coal fields to tie 
lake ports, has been filed by the Eastern 
Ohio Coal Operators’ Association. 

The commission’s order of February, 
1928, which directed the southern road; 
to cancel a reduction of 20-cents a ton 
in their rates, was enjoined by the dis- 
trict court for the southern district of 
West Virginia, but the injunction has re- 
cently been dissolved following the hold- 
ing by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the case had become moot 
since the commission allowed the roads 
to establish a 35-cent differential by com- 
promise rates effective the first of the 
year. The petition takes the position that 
the rates now in effect from the southern 
district, which exceed those from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania by 35 cents a ton, are 
in violation of the intent of the commis- 
sion’s report and that the dissolution of 
the injunction leaves the commission free 
to make a new order. 

The Western Pennsylvania Coal Traf- 
fic Bureau has also asked the commission 
to re-open the case and to require an ad- 
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vance in the southern rates, Stating that 
the compromise rates are the result of , 
written agreement of the carriers jn Vio- 
lation of the expressed views of the com- 
mission. 


Further Hearing on Eastern 
Freight Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a notice by Commissione; 
Eastman that a further hearing in cop. 
nection with the eastern class rate jp. 
vestigation will be held at Washington op 
May 8 before Commissioner Eastman and 
Examiner Hosmer for the presentation 
of further evidence. The notice states 
that at the hearing on July 17, 1925, when 
the presiding commissioner suggested that 
a traffic test be made after the examiner's 
proposed report was submitted, he def. 
initely made it part of the suggestion that 
at the time of the presentation of the traf. 
fic test parties to the proceeding would lx 
given an opportunity to present furthe 
evidence if they so desired. This was 
overlooked at the hearing on April 12 and 
permission to introduce evidence was 
refused. It is hoped that all parties will 
cooperate in an effort to make the fur- 
ther hearing the final one and the notice 
says it is felt that it should reasonably 
be confined to the presentation, in one 
form or another, of revenuc results which 
would follow if the proposed revision oi 
eastern class rates were adopted. The 
date for filing exceptions to the report has 
been extended to May 31 and it is huped 
to assign the proceeding for oral aryu- 
ment before the commission late in Jun 
or early in July. 


North Western to Inaugurate 
Rail-Air Service 


The Chicago & North Western on 
May 1 will begin the operation of a rail- 
air service between middle western cities 
and the Black Hills of South Dakota i 
conjuaction with the Rapid Air Lines, 
Inc., which will reduce the travel time 
between Chicago and Rapid City, S. D. 
by six hours. A westbound plane, lea 
ing Huron, S. D., at 9:15 am. and ar 
riving at Rapid City at 12:45 p.m., wil 
connect with train No. 515-503 which ar- 
rives at Huron at 8:45 am. Eastbouno 
a plane, leaving Rapid City at 1:30 pe. 
and arriving at Huron at 5:00 p.m, wl 
connect with Chicago, Omaha and Twin 
City trains which leave Huron at /9! 
p.m. and at 8:25 p.m. 

Additional routes for the service, which 
is designed primarily to expedite sum 
mer tourist travel, will be established 
from Rapid City to Sheridan, Wyo. % 
connect with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; to Cheyenne, to connect with 
the Union Pacific; to Lemmon, S. D., 
connect with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul & Pacific; and to Torrington 
Wyo. Passengers will be allowed 30 i 
of free baggage and will be entitled to 
transportation to and from the railroa 
stations and the airports. The Rapid Ait 
Lines will use in this service four-pa* 
senger Ryan Broughams, two-passenge! 
Eagle Rock biplanes and a Ford 
motor monoplane. In connection with 
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the inauguration of the rail-air service 
South Dakota has set aside the week of 
April 29 to May 4 as “Into-the-Air” week 
and airports will be dedicated at Huron, 
Watertown, Pierre and Rapid “ity. 


I. C. C. Asked to Approve 
Freight Pooling Plan 


The Northern Pacific and the Minne- 
apolis, St, Paul & Sault Ste. Marie have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to put into effect 
an agreement for the pooling of ore ton- 
nage moving from the Cayuna range in 
Minnesota, to Superior, Wis., and also 
coal moving from Superior and Duivth, 
Minn., to the mines on the range, The 
plan applies to all ore shipped from that 
portion ot the range lying north of the 
Northern Pacific main line. It is pro- 
posed that all of the trackage on the 
range, after eliminating that which will 
not be necessary for the economical oper- 


ation of the pooled business, shall be 
jointly owned, used and operated. 
The Northern Pacific yard at Ironton 


will be enlarged sufficiently to constitute 
atrain yard for both companies. Switch- 
ing on the range will be joint and each 
company will furnish power and crews for 
the joint work in the same proportion of 
switch engine hours as the agreed divi- 
sion of ore tonnage. From the joint yard 
at Ironton each company will operate its 
own road trains for the movement of ore 
from the range to Superior. The Soo 
will apply to the commission for authority 
to abandon some of its branch line track- 
age. Both companies will use the steel 
and concrete dock of the Northern Pacific 
at Superior. All ore cars will ve pooled 
on a tonnage capacity basis, each com- 
pany furnishing the same percentage of 
total car tonnage as its agreed division 
of ore tonnage. Each company will con- 
tinue to furnish the general shipping pub- 
lic the same service as at present. Appli- 
cants desire to make their contract effec- 
tive at the beginning of the 1929 ore ship- 
ping season, to continue for 99 years. 


More Time Wanted to Pay 
Freight Bills 


the Interstate 
Commission’s rules and 

tions governing the time within 
ireight charges must be paid, to allow 
consignees a greater length of time in 
which to check and audit their bills be- 
lore making settlement, is sought by the 
National Industrial Traffic League and by 
individual shippers in a proceeding before 
the commission on which hearings were 
begun at Washington on April 12. In a 
Proceeding entitled Ex Parte 73, the com- 
mission prescribed rules and regulations in 
1920, under which by making bonding ar- 
— with the carriers 96 hours will 
d¢ allowed in which to settle freight bills. 
In ordinary cases the carriers require 


— ithin 48 hours. The League 
Md not asi 


Com- 
regula- 
whicli 


Modification of 
merce 


Pe for any specific time, al- 
“si it suggested some plan of weekly 
settlements, and some parties asked for 
ten days, 
Joseph H 


the league 


seek, executive secretary of 
presented the opening testi- 
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mony, suggesting a plan of weekly set- 
tlements, unde: proper bonding arrange- 
ments. He contended that the shippers 
do not desire additional credit, as such, 
trom the carriers, but that all they want 
is an opportunity to receive their freight 
bills, check the freight against them, 
audit the bills and pay them in the samc 
orderly manner in which they pay other 
bills. 

Mr. Beek was followed by various in- 
dividual shippers’ representatives, par- 
ticularly those which receive and forward 
freight at branch establishments, who 
said that the present time limit does not 
afford sufficient opportunity to have the 
bills checked against the freight and then 
sent in to a main office for audit. Some 
claimed that so many of the freight bilis 
contain inaccuracies that if they paid the 
bills without an adequate check they 
would be subject to many overcharges. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
American Railway Association, and E 
L. Copeland, secretary and treasurer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, spoke 
for the railways. Mr. Copeland said that 
the present rules are workable and that 
the 96-hour arrangement gives ample 
time. If a longer period were allowed, 
he said, many shippers would delay check- 
ing their bills as many do now and the 
railways would need a large additionai 
amount of working capital. He con- 
tended that very few freight bills are in- 
correct and that the situation has im- 
proved as indicated by the fact that on 
his road in 1921 corrections were made 
in 0.9 per cent of the freight bills is- 
sued, whereas in 1928 the percentage was 
only 0.67. He described some of the ex- 
periences of the collection bureau at Kan- 
sas City and said that whereas for ten 
years Swift & Co., had béen paying its 
‘ills at that place within 24 hours 1t 
has now asked to file a bond so that it 
may have 96 hours. He took the posi- 
tion that the freight rates are on a cash 
basis and that to allow additional time 
would be to furnish credit to consignees 
at railroad expense. 

The hearing was continued until April 
24 when an adjournment was taken to 
June 11. 


Ask 9-ft. Channel in Upper 
Mississippi 

Kepresentatives of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association and other organizations 
of shippers interested in barge transpoi- 
tation on the upper Mississippi river tes- 
tificd at a hearing before the Board oi 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of 
the War Departments at Washington on 
April 23 and 24 in criticism of an un- 
favorable report recently submitted by 
Major C. L. Hall, district engineer at 
Rock Island, IIll., on the project for 
deepening the channel of the river be- 
tween the Missouri river and Minne- 
apolis to a depth of nine feet. 

The report was submitted, following 
a hearing at St. Paul on January 16, pus- 
suant to a provision in the river and 
harbor act of January 21, 1927, direct- 
ing the secretary of War to cause pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys to he 
made, and recommended “that no survey 
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be authorized”, stating “that the improve 
ment is not worthy of undertaking to the 
extent of authorizing a survey.” An 
appeal was taken to the board of engi- 
neers with a request that it recommend 
to the Chief of Engineers that a survey 
be authorized, the cost to be paid from 
appropriations made for such purpose. 
The report of the district engineer has 
not been made public but representatives 
of the organizations have been allowed 
access to it for the purpose of preparing 
their criticisms, and detailed critical ana'- 
yses of it wcre presented at the hearing 
by Robert Isham Randolph, consulting 
engineer for the Mississippi Valiey Asso- 
ciation, and Theodore Brent, former 
traflic manager of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, now an officer of the Red- 
wood Line. 

Mr. Randolph took the position tha: 
Congress had given specific authority and 
direction to make a survey and develop 
plans with estimates of cost, and that no 
such estimates had been presented; and 
he denied that it is possible to determine 
the limiting capital costs without a sur- 
vey. Mr. Brent quoted the district engs- 
neer as assuming the maximum possible 
saving in transportation cost due _ to 
deepening the river at 2.12 mills per ton- 
mile, or a total of $2,691,500 a year, while 
the work would cost fourteen times this 
amount or $37,681,000. 

The criticisms dealt with the detailed 
estimates of the cost of transportation 
put particularly with the estimates of the 
possible tonnage, the witnesses contending 
that with the amount of traffic which 
they predicted the costs would be greatly 
reduced. Mr. Brent said the engineer 
had evidently argued that because the 
economies do not immediately produce, 


according to his .findings of availabie 
tonnage, enough savings in operating 
cost to amortize the whole investment, 


the expenditure is not warranted, and he 
produced estimates on various bases 
which he said would support an invest- 
ment ranging from $47,000,000 to $680,- 
000,000. Mr. Randolph also declined to 
admit that it is proper to charge interest 
and amortization to government works 
built out of river and harbor appropria- 
tions, 

A delegation of members of Congress 


trom the upper Missouri river states 
called upon the Secretary of War on 
April 22 to urge improvement of the Mi:- 
souri river between Kansas City and 


Sioux City. 

Herman Mueller, traffic manager of the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, appear- 
ing also for the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, submitted an analysis of the 
district engineer’s traffic estimates and 
supplemented previous testimony on the 
part of the associations as to the volume 
of traffic available for the improved wa- 
terway. He said the shippers are looking 
forward to the time when the government 
will retire from transportation business 
on the river and when private capital 
will engage in it but every day they are 
deprived of the savings in transportation 
that a nine-foot channel would afford 
constitutes a loss to them. 















































































Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


WESTERN—See 


THE 


Canadian 


GRAND TRUNK 
National. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring 
for 12 eight-wheel switching locomotives 
Grand 


These are for service on the 


Western 


Trunk 


Tue JAMES StToNE CoMPANy, Corsicana, 
Tex., has ordered one four-wheel switch- 
from the American 
Locomotive This locomotive 
will have 13 by 20 in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 65,000 Ib. 


ing tank locomotive 


Company. 


THe MoNESSEN SOUTHWESTERN has or- 
six-wheel switching locomotive 
Locomotive Com- 
This will have 22 by 
cylinders and a total weight in 


166,000 Ib. 


dered one 
from the American 
pany. locomotive 
26 in 


working order of 


THe Catumet & Hecta CoNsoLIpATED 
Coprer CoMpANY has ordered one 2-6-0 
type locomotive from the American Lo- 


This locomotive will 
cylinders and a total 
170,000 Ib. 


comotive Company. 
have 20 by 26 in. 
order of 


weight in working 


Tue A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has ordered one six-wheel 
switching tank locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Company. This 
locomotive will have 21 vy 26 in. cylin- 


ders and a total weight in working order 


of 164,000 Ib. 


THe CLeveLAND UNION TERMINAL has 
ordered two additional 4-6+6-4 type elec- 
tric locomotives weighing 408,000 Ib. from 
the American Locomotive Company and 
the General Electric Company. A _ pre- 
vious order for 20 locomotives was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 7, 1928. 


THe New Cornetia Copper CoMPANY 
has ordered three six-wheel switching lo- 
comotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. will have 
19 by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 137,000 lb. This is in 
addition to four locomotives placed with 


These locomotives 


builder and reported in the 
Age of March 23. 


the same 
Railway 


THE SourHern Paciric has ordered 
ten 4-8-2 type locomotives and 20 Icco- 
tenders of 16,000 gal. capacity 
from its shops at Sacramento, Cal. and 
Inquiry for this equipment 
Age of March 
road has also ordered one ro- 


motive 


Los Angel Ss 
was reported in Railway 
30. This 
tary snow plow from the American Loco 
motive Company 


Freight Cars 


THe PiepMont & NortHERN is inquir- 


ing for 100 steel underframes and super- 
structures for box cars. 
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& WESTERN will build 
box cars at its 


THE NORFOLK 
300 all-steel automobile 
Roanoke shops. 


THe JoHn A. Roepiinc’s Sons Com- 
PANY is inquiring for ten steel, high side, 
yondola cars of 90 tons’ capacity. 


THe Frurr Growers Express is inquir- 
ing for 150 steel wnderframes for refrig- 
erator cars. 


THe Bartimore & Onto has ordered 
100 steel underframes for caboose cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 13. 


THE GENERAL ELectric CoMPANY has 
ordered five steel underframe flat car 
bodies of 50 tons’ capacity, from the 


American Car & Foundry Company. In- 
quiry for two cars was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 12. 


Passenger Cars 


Cuicaco, NortH SuHore & Mit- 
is inquiring for 25 interurban 


THE 
WAUKEE 
cars. 

Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 20 coach bodies and five passenger 
and baggage car bodies. 

& SouvHERN 
Brill Cum- 
baggage 


Tue YANKTON, NorFOLK 
has ordered from the J. G. 
pany one 73-ft. passenger and 
gas-electric rail motor car. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for a ditcher crane. 


THE Battimore & Ouro has ordered a 
50-ton locomotive crane from the In- 
dustrial Brown Hoist Corporation. 


Tue Mussourr Paciric has ordered 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
one Shaw 10-ton, 40-ft. span roundhouse 
crane to operate on circular track; avail- 
able current 220 bolts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
for the shops at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Signaling 


Tue Muissourr Paciric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for an electric interlocking 
plant at Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.,; 23 
working levers. 


THe CuHEesApeAKE & Ouro has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for an electro-mechanical 
interlocking at Catlettsburg, Ky.; 18 
working mechanical levers and 12 electric. 


THe Texas & Paciric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for an electric interlocking 
plant at Mellville Drawbridge, La.; 13 
working levers. Alsc material for the 
installation of automatic block signals on 
the line from Baird, Tex., to Big Spring, 
127 miles. 
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Supply Trade 
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Achille P. Grenier, St. Paul, Minn. 
has been appointed district manager {fo 
the state of Minnesota for the Stuebing 
Cowan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Pressed Steel Car Company 
moved its Chicago office to suite 625 
Peoples Gas building, 122 South Mich; 
gan avenue. 


has 


Stanley H. Smith has been appointed 
Eastern representative of the Electric 
Railweld Sales Corporation, Chicago. 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Symington Company and the 
Gould Coupler Company have moved 
their New York City office from 250 
Park avenue to the New York Central 
building, 230 Park avenue. 


The New York office of the Page 
Steel & Wire Company has been moved 
from the Grand Central Terminal Build- 
ing to the New York Central Building 
at 230 Park Avenue. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company has moved its office from 
30 Church street to the New York Cen- 
tral building, 230 Park 
York City. 


avenue, New 


The Whiting-Adams Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has established a branch 
sales office at 30 Church street, New 
York City. Charles A. Darby, Jr., dis- 
trict sales manager is in charge of the 
new Office. 


H. B. Spackman has resigned as vice- 
president and purchasing agent of the 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
and has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors; Hugh Kenworthy, assistant pur- 
chasing agent has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent. 


The General Cable Corporation and 
the Copperweld Steel Company have en- 
tered into an agency agreement, where- 
by the General Cable Company is ap- 
pointed the sole and exclusive agents in 
the United States to draw wire from 
Copperweld rods and to sell wire s¢ 
drawn and wire products made there- 
from. 


The Allen-Bradley Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis., has opened a district ol 
fice at 101 Marietta street, Atlanta, 6a 
H. Douglas Stier and G. G. Moore art 
in charge of this southern office. John 
McC. Price has been appointed district 
manager in charge of the Chicago office, 
500 North Dearborn street. 


Negotiations for the Merger of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, (rl 
ite City, Ill, with the General Steel 
Casting Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
are expected to be concluded im the 
near future. It is understood that the 
directors of the Commonwealth Steel 
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Company have already approved the 
merger and that the stockholders have 
been ask d to give their consent. 
Robert H. Ripley, senior vice-president 
of the American Steel Foundries has 
peen elected also president of the Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation. 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, has organized a new hoist and 
crane division; the executive, technical 
and sales personnel of this division were 
al] formerly associated with the Chis- 
holm-Moore Manufacturing Company in 
Cleveland, in similar capacities. Frank F. 
Seaman is general manager of the divi- 
sion: Carl E. Schirmer is chief engineer; 
John R. Mears is in charge of sales; Al- 
bert Kreh, William J. Scott and John 
J. Becker are district sales managers for 
New York, Chicago and Detroit, re- 
spectively. The Robbins & Myers hoists, 
cranes and trolleys will include both 
hand and electric power up to 10-tons 
capacity. 


George A. Blackmore, who has been 
elected president and general manager 
of the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa., was born in 1884 at 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany in July, 1896, as an office boy. In 
1901 he was made chief clerk of the en- 
gineering and estimating department at 
Swissvale and three years later he was 
transferred to New York. In March, 
1909, he was appointed assistant eastern 
manager with headquarters at New 
York, and in April, 1911, became eastern 
manager in charge of the New York, 
the Montreal and the Atlanta offices. 





George A. Blackmore 


In this capacity he was responsible for 
both sales and construction work in the 
eastern district. In 1915 he was ap- 
pointed general sales manager with 
headquarters at Swissvale, and in Janu- 
ary, 1917, he was elected vice-president. 
On June 16, 1922, Mr. Blackmore was 
elected first vice-president and general 
manager. In April, 1925, he was 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors, and on April 8, of this year, 
was elected president and general man- 
ager, succeeding A. L. Humphrey who 
was elected chairman of the board to 
take the place of the late W. D. Upte- 
graff. 
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Construction 








Cuicaco, Burttncton & Quincy.—This 
company plans the construction of an 
addition to the elevator and warehouse 
at St. Louis, Mo., which it purchased 
from the Marshall Hall Grain Corpora- 
tion last August. The present elevater 
has a capacity of 1,400,000 bu. and the 
addition will provide for another 1,000,- 
000° bu. 


City or Sr. Lourts.—Pians have been 
prepared for the depressicn of the Wa- 
bash tracks through Forest Park, at a 
cost of $480,000. The work is in con- 
junction with the River Des Peres drain- 
age work now under way. The city 
plans to pay one third the cost. 


Fort Worth & Denver.—This company 
plans the construction of a one-story 
brick veneer passenger and freight sta- 
tion, which will have outside dimensions 
of 248 ft. by 42 ft., at Childress, Tex., 
at a cost of $80,000. 


GREAT NorYTHERN.—Major  improve- 
ments being undertaken by this road in- 
volve an expenditure of $3,334,790. These 
include the construction of an _ eight- 
stall addition to the roundhouse at Harve, 
Mont., to cost $89,300 and a 120-ft. turn- 
table to cost $35,000; a 65-ft., 300-tor 
transfer table at Hillyard, Wash., $33,- 
925; a brick warehouse at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., $30,000; a 50-ft. by 400-ft. frame 
lumber shed at Hillyard, $29,770; a brick 
oil house, a metal covered frame house, 
scrap bins and tracks at Williston, North 
Dakota, $46,800: a brick oil and paint 
house at Great Falls, Mont., $21,606; 
water treating plants at Hannaford, N. 
D., $29,150, Casselton, $28,400 and Will- 
man, Minn., $38,400; a 100,000-gal. water 
tank at Spokane, Wash., $7,600 and an- 
other at Tobacco, Mont., $13,250. Second 
track work at Spokane and Ralston, N. 
D., will cost $80.740, while passing tracks 
to be constructed in North Dakota, 
Montana and Washington will cost $366,- 
245. The additions to yards will neces- 
sitate the expenditure of $309,000 at Su- 
perior, Wis., $12,180 at Duluth, Minn., 
and $51,600 at Allouez, Wis. Changes oi 
line in Washington and Montana will cost 
$455,230. In addition 51 bridges will be 
constructed at a cost of $1,002,100. <A 
gravel washing plant at Minrod, Mont., 
will cost $80,000, while a snow shed at 
Walton, Mont., will cost $79,900 and an- 
other on the Kalispell division, $210,0. 
An addition to the bus terminal at Min- 
neapolis will cost $102,800. 


Hock1nc VAtLey.—The directors have 
authorized the construction of coal and 
ore handling facilities on Presque Isle, 
Toledo, Ohio to cost approximately $6,- 
000,000. The plans provide for two coal 
dumping machines, each with a capacity 
of 50 cars, of 150 tons net lading, per 
hour. The length of the cradle is 62 
ft. Other equipment includes three stiff- 
leg ore machines with 17-ton buckets and 
a capacity of 833 tons each per hour. 
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Adequate storage and yard tracks, piers 
and docks will be provided. Work will 
be started immediately. 


Missourr Paciric (St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico).—A contract has been 
awarded to Cole & Pate, Hidalgo, Tex., 
for the grading and bridging and to Wii 
liam A. Smith, Houston, Tex., for the 
track laying and surfacing for an exten- 
sion from a point south of Ed Couch, 
Tex., to a connection with the Hidalgo 
branch near Weslaco, Tex., about 10 
miles. The cost of the entire constiuctioa 
is estimated at $305,000. A contract for 
the construction of a brick and concret 
addition to the freight station of the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western at Beau- 
mont, Tex., has been let to the King- 
Huff Construction Company, Beaumont. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the John F. Casey 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the con- 
struction of a 20-stall addition to the 
roundhouse, an addition to the power 
plant, a new machine shop and a new 
office building at Indiananolis, Ind. The 
shop building will have dimensions of 
90 ft. by 135 ft. and the ofiice building, 
which will serve as quarters for mechani- 
cal department officers, will have dimen- 
sions of 40 ft. by 90 ft. All buildings 
will be constructed of reinforced con- 
crete brick and steel. A contract for 
the addition of 23,000 feet of trackage to 
the Hawthorne yard at Indianapolis, has 
been let to the T. J. Foley Company, 
Pittsburgh. The cost of both projects 
is estimated at $500,000. 


SAN Luis VALLEY SouTHERN.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
thorized this company to extend its line 
from its southern terminus on the Colora- 
do-New Mexico boundary southward to a 
point near Questa, N. M., 18 miles; es- 
timated cost, $378,572. 


WESTERN’ Paciric.— The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
San Francisco-Sacramento, an electric 
line owned by the Sacramento Northern, 
which in turn is a subsidiary of the West- 
ern Pacific, to construct a 0.88-mile ex- 
tension in Pittsburg, Cal.; estimated cost, 


$137,208. 


New York Transit Commission 
Announces 1929 Program 

Plans involving an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $112,000,000 for the elimina- 
tion of 351 grade crossings in New York 
City were announced recently in a report 
issued by the New York Transit Com- 
mission. Of these, 233 crossings have 
been eliminated, placed under construc- 
tion or ordered, and the 1929 program, 
according to the report, calls for the 
elimination of seven more crossings at 
grade on the Long Island and 11 on 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit at a cost 
of approximately $4,600,000. These for- 
mer include three crossings at Edgemere 
and four at Glendale, L. I. and the latter 
11 are involved in the Grasmere-Dongan 
Hills elimination project. There now re- 
main 52 grade crossings on the Long 
Island and 48 on the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit within the boundaries of New 
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York City. Beginning next year, accord- 
ing to the report, the commission plans 
to more for elimination of these remain- 
ing crossings on the two roads. On the 
Long Island the first step will be taken 
in 1930 on 11 crossings in Far Rockaway 
at a cost of about $1,500,000, while nine 
Staten Island crossings are planned for 
elimination at a total cost estimated at 
$1,900,000. The total cost of eliminating 
the 100 crossings on the two roads is 
estimated at $22,710,000, to be extended 
over a period of five years. 

The total figure of expenditure in the 
report by the Commission also includes 
crossings on the New 
involved in the new 
This project 
agreement between the 
company on the 


some 99 grade 
York Central now 
West Side development. 
now awaits an 
city and the railroad 
matter of the exchange of lands and cost 
allocation. 


Four Railways Plan Crossing 
Eliminations In Buffalo 
A grade crossing elimination projec 
involving an approximate total expend- 
iture of $3,000,000 for the raising ot 
tracks and the building of subway under- 
passes for two streets in Buffalo N. Y., 
is planned jointly by the New York 
Central, Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the Canadian National, to- 
gether with the Grade Crossing Commis- 
sion of the City of Buffalo. Grade Cross- 
ings are to be eliminated at Amherst, 
Austin and Tonawanda streets. It is ex- 
pected that land appropriations will be suf- 
ficiently advanced by May 1 to allow for 
the beginning of construction work. The 
plan requires the appropriation of more 
than 80 parcels of land, necessary for ap- 
proaches and street relocation. This land 
for the most part is occupied by buildings. 
The subway structures themselves will 
provide for the spanning of two 66 ft. 
streets with steel deck construction for 
about 36 tracks with center column sup- 
ports for the bridge structure. The New 
York Central is now preparing pians for 
a temporary foot bridge and for the exca- 
vation and masonry for the two subways, 
while the Grade Crossing Commission of 
the City of Buffalo is planning for the 
drainage and approach work outside the 
railroad rights-of-way, and the paving anc 
drainage facilities within the subways. 
Whether the track raising will be covered 
by a general contract or separately by eack 
railway has not yet been determined. This 
work in general provides for the raising 
of tracks at these crossings about seven- 
and-one-half feet affecting a large area 
tributary to the international bridge of the 
Canadian National. The Erie will re- 
locate its freighthouse and a new build- 
ing now is under construction. The pro- 
gram calls for the completion of the 
drainage, a portion of the approach work 
and the raising of tracks during the work- 
img season this year. The subway cx- 
cavation, drainage and paving will be 
completed in 1930. While Tonawanda 
street is included in the elimination pro- 
ject, a separate subway will not be pro- 
vided, as it is planned to close the strect 
for re-location so that it will pass througn 
the Amhurst street subway. 
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ANN Arpor.—Annual Report.—The an- 
nual report of this company for 1928 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $471,487, equivalent, after al- 
lowing for dividend requirements on 5 
per cent preferred stock, to $8.35 a share 
on outstanding common stock. This com- 
pares with net income in 1927 of $256,787, 
or $1.74 a share. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 


ANN ARBOR 
Increase or 


1928 1927 Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated 293.86 293.86 
RatLway OPpeErart- 
ING REVENUES 5 . 


5,965,673 ,615,112 350,561 
Maintenance of 

way 663,500 
Maintenance of 


_ equipment 1,292,441 1,199,675 92,766 
Transportation 2.226.531 2,194,564 31,967 
Porta OPERATING 
EXPENSES 4,425,486 4,332,331 93,155 
Operating ratio 74.18 77.15 2.97 
NET REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 
TIONS 1,540,187 1,282,781 257,406 
Railway tax ac- 
cruals 322,963 296,734 26,179 
Railway operating 
income 1,216,944 985,805 231,139 
Hire of Freight 
Cars—Dr. 258,270 198,387 59,882 
Joint facility 
rents—-Cr. 70,667 - 1,441 


69,226 


Net Rattway Op- 


ERATING INCOME 935,312 780,182 155,130 
Non-operating in- 
come 25,902 22,816 3,087 
Gross INCOME 961,215 802,998 158,217 
Interest on funded 
debt 426,971 433,769 6,798 
Torat Depuctions 
FROM Gross IN- 
COME 489,727 546,211 56,484 
Net Income 471,487 256,787 214,700 


Battimore & Oxn10.—IVestern Maryland 
Anti-Trust Case-—This company, in 
a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a stay of the proceed- 
ings under the Clayton law on account 
of its acquisition of stock of the Western 
Maryland, pending action by the commis- 
sion on its unification application, has of- 
fered to transfer its stockholdings in the 
Western Maryland to a trustee approved 
by the commission under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon. The 
case has been assigned for hearing on 
April 29. The petition says the Balti- 
more & Ohio has not exercised any con- 
trol over the Western Maryland since 
acquiring about 40 per cent of its stock 
and that its anplication to the commis- 
sion for authority to add to its system 
various lines including the Western 
Maryland, in general accord with the 
four-system plan, should stay the anti- 
trust proceedings. The Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia has pending an application 
to the commission to authorize it to ac- 
quire control of the Western Maryland 
on such terms as the commission may 
prescribe. The commission has author- 
ized the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Joint Committee of Phil- 


April 27, 1529 


Organizations oy 


adelphia Commercial 


Consolidation of 
in the proceedings. 


CANADIAN 


QO. M. & S.-—Final passage was eiven jn 
the House at Ottawa to the bill autho;- 
izing the Canadian National to purchase 


for the sum of $6,000,000 the Quebe-. 
Montreal & Southern Railway, a price o; 


$31,000 per mile. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Aniinal Re- 
port—The annual report of this company 
for 1928 shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $907,812, as com- 
pared with net income in 1927 of $400,398 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 


CuicaGo GREAT WESTERN 
Inet 


crease or 
1928 1927 Decrease 

Average mileage 
operated 1,495.27 1,495.68 41 


Rattway OPERat- 
ING Revenves .24,871,023 24,444,753 426,271 


Maintenance of 


way 3,294,815 3,374,710 79.895 
Maintenance of 

equipment 4,357,831 4,639,132 —281,301 
Transportation 9,969,368 9,952,921 16,447 


Tora OPERATING 


EXPENSES 19,426,521 19,722,210 —295,689 
Operating ratio 78.11 80.68 2.57 
NET REVENUE 
FROM OPprra- 
TIONS 5,444,502 4,722,543 721,959 
Railway tax ac- 
cruals 1,076,255 1,042,859 33,397 
Railway operating 
income 4,364,400 3,675,720 688,68 
Hire of equip- 
ment—Dr. 974,562 813,779 160,78 
Joint facility 
rents——Dr, 879,445 *866,623 12,822 
Net Raritway Op- 
ERATING INCOME not shown 
Non-operating in- 
come 1,953,885 1,979,502 25,618 
Gross INCOME 6,318,285 5,655,223 663,062 
Rent for leased 
roads 78,539 77,690 849 
Interest on funded 
debt 1,705,662 1,706,221 
Totat DepucTIoNs 
FROM Gross IN- i 
COME 5,410,473 5,254,825 155,648 
Net IncomMe 400,398 507,413 


907,812 


* These figures are changed from those stated 
in report for 1927 to conform to instructions ot 
the I. C. C. since received, so as to make the 
accounts of 1927 comparable with those of 1928. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Annual Report 
—The annual report of this company for 
1928 shows a net from railway operations 
of $58,383,578 for 1928, an increase 0! 
$12,982,888 over 1927. There was a net 
deficit after interest and other charges 0! 
$24,730,410, as compared with net deft 
in 1927 of $31,576,194. Selected items 
from income statement follow: 

CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Increase 0! 

1928 1927 Decrease 
RarLway Op- 

ERATING : sian ele 

REVENUES .276,631,921 248,716,374 27,9159% 


Maintenance 


- - 5 y 
of way 48,010,559 43,174,956 450,11 
Maintenance 
of equip- ' a= Of 
ment 47,918,236 44,560,590 3,994 
Transporta- a 106.203 
tion 107,963,695 100,967,492 pbb 
TotaL OpeEr- 

ATING Ex- es +4 022.660 
PENSES 218,248,344 203,315,684 14,79» 
Operating am 2.8 

ratio 78.89 81.75 =a 
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\er REVENUE 
“prom OPER 
ATIONS 


ailway tax 
pan 4,998,950 4,553,238 445,712 


58,383,578 45,400,690 12,982,888 


accruals 


Railway OPET~ 


ating — «ase bas > gee TT 9 
come 53,347,342 40,802,655 12,544,687 
Hire. ot 

freight oe Pa 
urs—Dr. 5,808,949 3,624,429 2,184,520 
Joint facility n 2 
* rents 24,465 46,564 22,099 
Net RAILWAY 

OPERATING 

INCOME not shown 

Non-operat ae a 

ing income 8,240,955 8,221,617 19,338 


.454,751 49,011,341 12,443,410 


Gross INCOME 
Rent for 
leased 
roads 

Interest on 
funded 
debt 


.148,877 


_ 


,138,754 10,123 


$1,655,235 40,370,452 


.284,783 


rat Depuc 
TIONS FROM 
Gross In 
COME 86,185,161 80,5 


wn 
oo 
1 SQ 
77) 
a) 
a 
7] 


5,597,526 


Ner INCOME 


Dericit . 24,730,410 31,576,194 —6,845,784 


Detroit, ToLero & lronton.—l'nified 
\peration—Examiner Ralph R. Molster 
has recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a proposed report 
that it authorize this company to operate 
wer the lines of the Detroit & Ironton 
under a proposed operating license, in ac- 
cordance with a plan for obtaining uni- 
fed operation of the properties which was 
levised after the commission declined to 
approve a consolidation of the twe com- 
sanies. The Detroit & Ironton was or- 
ganized by the Ford interests after they 
had obtained control of the D. T. & I. 
and has taken title to various extensions 
which have been built. In disapproving 
the plan for a consolidation, which was 
opposed by minority stockholders of the 
). T. & L, the commission suggested a 
lease of the properties by the D. T. & I. 
and the examiner recommends approval 
f the plan proposed as a substitute for 
that suggested. The report says the com- 
should hold that the proposed 
peration does not involve acquisition of 
cortrol within the meaning of paragraph 
2 of section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act. It is also recommended that the com- 
mission authorize the D. & I. to issue 
$500,000 of capital stock and $3,925,000 
{ first mortgage bonds. 


mission 


DututH & Iron RANGE.—Annual Re- 
hort—The annual report of this company 
lor 1928 shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $1,785,505, as com- 
pared with net income in 1927 of $1,309,- 
624. Selected items from the income 
Statement follow : 





Du_tutnu & Tron RANGE 
Increase or 
“ae 1928 1927 Decrease 
NAILWaAy OpERA 
ING REVENUES . 6,548,684 6,648,644 99,960 
Maintenance of 
“oe 1,157,515 1,199,828 42,313 
aintenance of 
7p duipment 1,279,168 1,351,349 72,181 
aNsportatior 1,697,320 1,853,252 —155,932 
Torat Operat 55 
FN eas 4,418,867 4,700,892 —282,025 
Perating ratic 67.48 70.70 3.22 
2,129,817 1,947,752 182,065 
538,412 


438,815 - 99,597 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway operating 


income ... 1,690,965 1,409,314 281,651 
Equipment and 
joint facility 
rents-——Cr. 30,979 31,653 674 
Net Raitway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 1,721,944 1,440,967 280,977 
Gross INCOME 2,196,964 1,911,120 285,844 
Interest on funded 
debt 407,550 407,550 


Totat DepuctTions 
FROM Gross IN- 


COME .. 411,460 601,496 —190,036 


Net INcoME 1,785,505 1,309,624 475,881 


CuicaGco & ILLINOIS WESTERN.—Fquip- 
ment Trust Certificates-—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority for an issue 
»f $500,000 of equipment trus: certificates. 


ILtinotis CENTRAL.—Equipment Trusi 
Certificates—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority for an issue of $6,990,060 
of 4% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to be sold under competitive bid- 
ding to the highest bidder, subject to the 
approval of the commission. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—Se- 
curities—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue one general mortgage 
bond for $4,000,000 and 30,000 shares of 
common stock at a par value of $100, to 
be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe in consideration of the sur- 
render by that company for cancellation 
of $9,116,633 of first mortgage 30-year 4 
per cent bonds of the applicant. 


LovuisviLLE & NASHVILLE.—Annual Re- 
fort—The annual report of this company 
for 1928 shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $14,323,220, equiva- 
lent to $12.24 a share on outstanding 
capital stock. This compares with net in- 
come in 1927 of $16,726,241 or $14.29 a 
share. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 

LovIsviLL—E & NASHVILLE 
Increase or 
1928 1927 Decrease 
Average mile- 

age operated 5,075.81 

RaILWay Op- 


ERATING 
REVENUES 135,638,458 144,605,117 


5,064.43 11.38 


8.966.659 


Maintenance 

of way 21,036,463 22,147,439 1,110,976 
Maintenance 

of  equip- 

ment 30,408,612 32,443,885 2,035,273 
Transporta- 

tion 46,993,053 50,531,905 3,538,852 
Totat OPpeEr- 

ATING Ex- 

PENSES 106,231,041 112,857,835 6,626,794 
Operating 

ratio 78.32 78.05 27 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPER- 

ATIONS 29,407,416 31,747,283 2,339,867 
Railway tax 

accruals 7,605,176 7,639,855 34,679 
Railway oper- 

ating in- 

come 21,782,026 24,087,731 2,305,705 
Equipment 

rents—Cr. 793,069 178,041 615,028 


Joint facility 
rents—Dr. 370,042 388,938 18,896 
Net RarLway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 22,205,053 
Non-operat- 
ing income 3,251,675 


23,876,834 —1,671,771 
4,075,052 823,377 


Gross Income 26,599,063 29,134,445 2,535,382 





G89 





Rent for 

leased 

roads , 232,082 
Interest on 

funded 

debt : 10,763,747 


232,481 399 


10,893,095 129,348 


TotaL Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross In- 


COME 12,275,843 12,408,204 132,361 


Net Income 14,323,220 16,726,241 2,403,024 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $7,634,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, Series C, to be dated January 1, 
1929, and to mature 50 years thereafter. 
No arrangement for the sale of the bonds 
has been made, but the company is au- 
thorized to sell them at not less than 96 
per cent of par and accrued interest. The 
proceeds will be used to retire a like 
amount of debentures which matured on 
April 1. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—Fquipment iriust. 
—Edward Lowber Stokes & Co. have of- 
fered $6,300,000 of a total authorized is- 
sue of $16,500,000 of 41% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates of this company 
dated April 15, 1929, to mature from a 
year hence to 1944, the proceeds of which 
will be used to defray a portion of the 
cost of 100 freight locomotives. The is- 
sue is priced to yield 4.90 per cent. This 
issue has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be sold to 
bankers at not less than 96.84. 


NorFoLK SOUTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report of this company for 
1928 shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $606,927, equivalent to 
$3.79 a share on outstanding stock. This 
compares with net income in 1927 of 
$740,355, or $4.63 a share. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
Increase or 


1928 1927 Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated 931.52 931.78 — .26 


RatLway OPERAT- 


ING REVENUES 9,122,317 


‘© 


.567,021 —444,704 


Maintenance’ of 





way . 1,207,794 1,202,581 5,213 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,282,533 1,483,413 200,880 
Transportation 3,393,154 3,570,917 77,763 
TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 6,543,270 6,827,969 284,699 
Operating ratio 71.73 71.37 .36 
Ner REVENUE 
FROM UOPEKA- 
TIONS 2,579,047 2,739,053 160,006 
Railway tax ac- 
cruals 725,072 643,161 81,911 
Railway operating 
income : 1,849,899 2,093,047 —-243,148 
Hire of equip- 
ment—Dr. 281,581 353,782 72,201 
Joint facility 
rents—Dr. 22,710 21,082 1,628 
Net Rartway Op- 
ERATING INCOME not shown 
Gross INCOME 1,954,643 2,179,888 —-225,245 
Rent for leased 
roads 167,102 167,102 
Interest on funded 
debt 823,801 843,099 19,298 
Totar. DrpuctTIons 
FROM Gross IN- 
COME 1,347,716 1,439,533 91,817 
Net INCOME 606,927 740,355 —-133,428 


(Continued on page 994) 















































































Annual 


Report 


Union Pacific Railroad Company—Thirty-Second Annual 


Report—Year Ended 


New York, N. Y., April 11, 1929. 


Te THE STOCKHOLDERS OF Union Pactric RAILroAp COMPANY : 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1928, includmg the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire Capital 
Stock is owned by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, whos« 
entire Capital Stock (except fifteen qualifying shares held by 
Wirectors) is owned by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 


pany, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, 
Operated Mileage at Close of Year. 

Miles of road Joenwesdcen dasekesebdananeanas ieeuns 

Miles of additional main track ...... 


Miles of yard tracks and sidings 


Total Mileage Operated 


Transportation Operations. 


Operating 
Operating 


revenues 
expenses 


Revenues over expenses 


Taxes eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeseses 
CICCUNSSTINES CRTIWOG SOCUMUES 55 oc cc cece cers cessvccccccesscerscescvccnees 
Railway Operating Income ..........--s0+sesesee05 


Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 


Hire of equipment—debit balance 


Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 


Net Income from Transportation Operations 


Income from Investments and Sources other 
than Transportation Operations. 
Dividends on stocks owned , 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned. 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance 
Rents from lease of road 
Miscellaneous rents 
Miscellaneous income 


Total 


Total Income 


Interest on funded debt 
Miscellaneous rents 


Miscellaneous ch 


irges 





December 31, 1928 


whose entire Capital Stock is owned, one half eacti, by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company and the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company. For convenience, the four comp 


meee . . inles are 
cesignated by the term “Union Pacific System.” 


Income 
The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 
calendar year 1928, compared with 1927, after excluding all 
cfisetting accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon-lWashington Railroad 
é* Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co 
were as follows: . 


Calendar Year Calendar Year 

















1928. 1927. INCREASE. DECREASE, 
9.857.5 9,676.81 180.72 
1,547.16 1,526.31 20.85 
3,919.82 3,842.05 77.77 
15,324.51 15,045.17 279.34 
$215,169,245.62 $203,891,622.46 $11,277,623.16 
146,256,488.06 140,334,442.20 5,922,045.86 
$68,.912,757.56 $63,557,180.26 $5,.355,577.30 

15,978,221.79 laseeeenase = @8=—’ hee ewecsee $7,622.53 

9,647.37 fs | rr 7,426.61 


$47,554,261.96 $5,370.626.44 
1,667,282.32 


$53,989,544.57 $49,221,544 28 


$52,924,888.40 


1,064,656.17 $602,626.15 


$4,768.000.29 








-965,912.58 


7 $6,954,515.26 
2,204,636.96 


2,783,638.76 


$1,011,397.32 


$579,001.80 


fr 


$10,170,549.54 $9,738,154.02 432,395.5 














$43,818,995.03 $39,483,390.26 $4,335,604.77 


























$11,369,984.81 $10,276,593.57 $1,093,391.24 
6,.430,397.51 6,195,669.48 234,728.03 
1,485,134.28 1,011,533.99 473,600.29 
127,164.17 122,174.11 4,990.06 
612,123.23 528.587.43 83,535.80 
321,754.13 301,070.99 20,683.14 
$20,346,.558.13 $18,435,629.57 $1,910,928.56 
$64,165,553.16 $57,919,019.83 $6,246,533.33 














$17.573,934.29 $17,744.850.84 a $170,916.55 
35,387.97 39,004.85 ; 3,616.88 
449,358.76 20,570.16 


469,928.92 
































Total $18.058.681.02 OR rr rere $195,103.59 
Net Income from All Sources $46, 106,872.14 $39,665,235.22 $6,441,.636.92 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME. 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stcx 
2 per cent paid April 2, 1928 $1,990,862.00 ae 
2 per cent paid October 1, 1928 1.990.862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,740.00 316.1 
Common stock 
? per cent paid April 2, 1928 
per cent paid July 2, 1928 
per cent paid October 1, 1928 
per cent payable January 2, 1929 22.229,160.00 22,229,160.00 
Total Dividends .............++4.. $26,210,884.00 $26,210,900.00 $16.00 
Total Appropriations of Net Income $26.210.884.00 $26.210,900.00 or $16.00 
Garnies, Tremeterses 0b Peet Gm TOGO occ ccc cc ccccccccesscnccesccccdnes $19,895,988. 14 $13,454,335.22 $6,441,652.92 - 
Operating Results for Year 1928 Compared with Year 1927 
Calendar Year Calendar Year Ll 
1°28. 1927. INCREASE. DECREASE. _ 
Average miles of road operated 9,813.48 9,677.63 7 ee eee a. 
—= 
OperaTiInG REVENUES. 75 
1. Freight revenue ...... ; $169,568,273.35 $157,745,245.71 Rh Ot OS re : <3 
2. Passenger revenue 26,886,972.96 SAGE eee Ss ew he HSB Oe $1,565,407.4 - 
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Mail TEVENUE wee eee eee cece cette eee eeeenceseeteeeeseees 
Express revenue : 

Other passenger-traim FeVENUC «2... ee eee erence eee eee eeeeee 
’ Other traim TEVENUC 2... eee eee e eee eee re wenn eereennes 
* Switching revenue 
‘Water lime TEVEMUE 11... eee eee e eee e ee eee tee eeeeeeneetee 
) Other TEVENUC cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeesereees 


we 


a 


ot 


@- 


Total operating revenues ........2. see ee eee eee eres 


OpeRATING EXPENSES. 
Maintenance of way. and structures .......+-+eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Maintenance of EQuipment ......-. eee ee eeeeeeerereereees 


Total maintenance expenses .........00ee cece eeeees 
Traffic expemS€S ..-+-++++. ee cecesesccereeesssseesessoues 
Transportation expenses—rail line ........-+++++eeeeeeeees 
Transportation expenses—water line ..........++++eeeeeees 
Miscellaneous operations expenses 
General EXPENSES «. eee reece erect rs ee reece eereeereeerenes 
Transportation for investment—Credit . 


- 


an 


= 


< 


»), Total operating expenses ........ ccc cccccccccecees 
1, Revenues OVEr EXPENSES 22... cece cece cece eee ee eeeeeee 
22, State and COUNTY 2... cece eceeec ect eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeereees 
23, Federal income and other federal ..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
24, ee RE. ogee ricdninKeeeenseeieseeewebeenbineace 
$ Uncollectible railway revenues ..........eeee cece eee eeeeeee 
2%. Railway operating income ............e cece ee eeeeeeeeeees 
27, Equipment rents (debit) ..........eseeeee eee eee eee e cece 
2. Jomt facility rents (debit) ...........seee cece eeeeeeeees 


Net railway operating income .............cccccecescceeces 


Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues ............ 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 
(Commercial Freight only) 
en at cones GR GOREN 6.0. 660c66 0 can deeadsecsncccosase 
i SE CD onc casecngceesecereeesvicsescuseius 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles) 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) 
Average revenue per freight-train mile ............00+eeeeeeees 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
(Excluding Motor Car and Motor Coach) 

Denene GROOURMETD GEUEEEE oon cc ccc cccrededecccvscoccscceusce 
Revenue passengers carried one mile ...........seeeeeseeeesees 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile ..............---- 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only...... 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile................. 


RAILWAY AGE 






















































































Calendar Year Calendar Year PER 
1928. 1927. INCREASE. DECREASE. CENT 

4,680,872.46 4,343,021.79 ee Sh ac ceuana 7. 
4.347,280.52 3,981,604.43 pe: Sl cea 9.2 
3/877,439.45 Sis pwns 133,068.11 3.3 
74,667.03 EM scence 10,921.72 12'8 
1,302,709.49 1,320080.18 .......-- 17,370.69 1.3 
80,459.55 66,828.17 ree cues 20.4 
4,350.570.31 3,886.365.45 P< ~ pater 11.9 
$215,169,245.62  $203,891,622.46 $11,277,623.16 eee cua aeee 5.5 
$28,243,556.89 $27,991,232.06 $252,324.83 sea aeeee, 9 
39.054.207.81 37,393,403.04 1,660,804.77  ........., 4.4 
~ $67,297,764.70  $65,384,635.10 $1,913,129.60 ee wea a uae 2.9 
4,638,306.39 4,579,355.41 58,950.98 .......... 1.3 
61,713,749.85 58,373,993.60 ROE hat ancnce 5.7 
61,979.82 58,560.47 EE ti(i«‘« ncn cnn 5.8 
4,679.814.51 4,400,306.53 eee ti(n cw ou vce 6.4 
7'920,081.94 7°560,762.02 359,319.92  .......... 4.8 
55,209.15 23,170.93 cv * i eeeenenes 138.3 
$146,256.488.06  $140,334,442.20 $5,922,045.86 = ccecaceeee 4.2 
$68.912,757.56 $63.557,180.26 $5,355,577.30.  .cccccccee 8.4 
$11,433,374.14 $11,852,812.46 «ssa eeeeeee $419,438.32 3.5 
4,544,847.65 4,133,031.86 $411,815.79 «-vvceccecas 10.0 
$15,978,221.79 $15,985,844.32 ce seeeeeee $7,622.53 = 
$9,647.37 $17,073.98 = veeeeeaeee $7,426.61 43.5 
$52,924,888.40 $47,554,261.96 ae 11.3 
7'965,912.58 6,954,515.26 1,011,397-.32 9 se ccccecce 14.5 
1'139,980.79 1,116,356.44 sc atest 21 
$43,818,995.03 $39,483,390.26 $6,335,604.77 «vcnccccece 11.0 
67.97 eee 86 1.2 
35,717,820 34,785,587 ne 2.7 
14,301,827,671 13,157,043,050 LOOGPOERES 88 wn accnccce 8.7 
400.41 378.23 Res e-sesae 5.9 
1.168 A 22: 013 11 
$7.46 EAA $.11 1.5 
3,091,964 3,494,825 ce ceeeaeee 402,861 11.5 
889,651,207 931,033,103  ....--.-. 41,381,896 4.4 
287.73 266.40 RR 8 he 8.0 
47.23 me ~~ eeneanees 1.70 3.5 
2.942 Eh cose au eas 049 1.6 
$1.39 + I ace teneioae $.07 4.8 
$2.06 $210 .......... $.04 1.9 





The increase of $11,823,027.64 or 7.5% in “Freight Revenue” 
was due to an increase of 8.7 per cent in net ton miles of 
revenue freight carried, partially offset by a decrease of 1.1 
per cent in average revenue per ton mile due in part to a 7% 
per cent reduction in rates on all deciduous fruits, 
apples, from California and Utah, effective February 10, 1928. 
There were substantial increases in the movement of grain, 
iresh vegetables, canned vegetables and fruits, and fresh de- 
ciduous fruits, due chiefly to: (1) large hold-overs from 1927 
crops of wheat in the Northwestern States, of corn in Nebraska 
and Kansas and of potatoes in Idaho, and (2) increased acreage 
and production of vegetables and better crops of deciduous 
iruits in States west of the Rocky Mountains. The movement 
ot citrus fruits decreased because of smaller orange crop. 
Livestock moved in greater volume principally because of 
Business conditions generally were 
gcod throughout System territory and consequently there were 
imcreased shipments of manufactures and miscellaneous com- 
modities, particularly automobiles and parts, and of lumber 
irom Pacific Northwest mills, while an improved metal market 
resulted in a heavier movement of lead, zinc and copper from 
Larger production in 
\ansas, Colorado and Wyoming oil fields, increased output 
‘rom refineries in System territory and a greater demand for 
gasoline in all sections caused an increase in the transportation 
o petroleum and refined oils, although residual petroleum oils 
moved in less volume due to a lessened demand for their use 
There were decreases in the movement 
tone and coal, attributable respectively to the completion 
luring the year of breakwater at Long Beach, California, and 
ae weather conditions during the winter months and 
a ation of the miners’ strike in Colorado which resulted in 
nf uction in long-haul shipments from Wyoming and Utah 
‘ines and a resumption of short-haul shipments from Colorado 


lavorable market prices. 


smelters in Utah, Idaho and Montana. 


i road improvements. 
of s 
ra 
to 


mines, 
was d 


Passenger mile. 


on j i : P ° : - 
— = was occasioned by the continued diversion of short- 
usiness to motor vehicles. 


haul 


The decrease of $1,565,407.46 or 5.5% in “Passenger Revenue” 
aa - to decreases of 4.4 per cent in revenue passengers 

led one mile and of 1.6 per cent in average revenue per 
The decrease in revenue passengers carried 


except 


Total 


creased 12 per cent. 


( ApveRtTIsEMENT) 
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The increase of $337,850.67 or 7.8% in “Mail Revenue” was 
due chiefly to an increase of approximately 15 per cent in mail 
pay rates effective August 1, 1928 

The increase of $365,676.09 or 9.2% in “Express Revenue” 
was due principally to a substantial increase in the movement 
by express of carload shipments of early fruits from California 
and the Pacific Northwest because of improved crops. 

The increase of $464,205.36 or 11.9% in “Other Revenue” 
was due principally to increases in hotel and restaurant reve- 
nues because of increased travel through Southern Utah Parks, 
and in joint facility revenues on account of heavier movement 
of logs on the Camas Prairie Railroad (operated as a joint 
facility with the Northern Pacific), resulting from the opening 
for operation on January 1, 1928, of an extension from Orofino 
to Headquarters, Idaho, and because of increase in our pro- 
portion of earnings of certain passenger trains operated in pool 
service between Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington 
(this increase was offset by decrease in earnings of other 
passenger trains in the pool service which are included in other 
accounts). 

The increase of $252,324.83 or .9% in “Maintenance of Way 
and Structures Expenses” was due to ordinary fluctuations in 
repairs and renewals. 

The principal track materials used during the year in making 
renewals were as follows: 

New steel rails 


232.60 track miles 
Second-hand steel rails ‘ 


sscve Suan 


.... 304.81 track miles 
excluding yard tracks and sidings, equivalent to 2.9 per cent 
cf the track miles in main track at the beginning of the year. 
Ties 2,645,731 (98.3 per cent treated), equivalent to 6.8 per cent 
of all ties in track at the beginning of the year. 
1,515,092 and continuous rail joints 102,917. 

The increase of $1,660,804.77 or 4.4% in “Maintenance of 
Equipment Expenses” was due principally to heavy repairs to 
locomotives and freight-train cars because of increased use 
resulting from improvement in traffic and to retirement of obso- 
lete locomotives and passenger cars. 
age increased 8.3 per cent and freight-train car mileage in- 


Tie plates 


Freight-locomotive mile- 
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Sheet—Assets 


(Excluding all offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co, 
, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 

















































































































December 31, December 31, 
1928. 1927. INCREASE. Decrease, 
Investments: ; ae : 
Roap AND EQUIPMENT ‘s oe peeeewer ites edeueeeneatees $898,463,640.88 $885,182,950.60 $13,280,690.28 
denestimntaiemematieaniis (emncimaitidienmaleammes nstamnineindaiaionias acniiniaitae 
Less: ; ; si 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund oe ad erry TT = $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, ‘ ne ; 
credited to this account Pe boa titi te eee tee éoek sae bao 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
Total . o4 ereththntét os od ¥ te bebesgtenearenane ere eee $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 
et 
701. Investment in road and equipment ............ cece e eee eect netenee $861,330,313.23 $848,049,622.95 $13,280,690.28 
es 
~ -~ Et 
702. IMPROVEMENTS ON LEASED RAILWAY PROPERTY esssereess $21,520.37 ese seeeees * $21,520.37 
704. DeEPposSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD $254,239.88 216,249.21 $37,990.67 
705. MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY ° 2,104,473.34 1,968,779.50 135,693.84 
Total (uthees oe eeebon dee eens twekehedeebesescenwesaeedes $2,358,713.22 $2,206,549.08 $152,164.14 
Se 
———— 
706. Investments in affiliated companies: : 7 
‘ Stocks $20,596,514.46 $20,495,548.46 $100,966.00 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates 26,549,446.13 26,078,444.69 471,001.44 
Advances 12,148,264.88 9,186,119.02 2,962,145.86 
— 7” tease Os 7. = oa 
Total $59,294,225.47 $55,760,112.17 $3,534,113.30 
LL 
707. Investments in other companies: nena 
Stocks $96,473,909.93 $93,904,166.63 $2,569,743.30 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates 75,891,234.76 76,627,577.36 ae Pe $736,342.60 
Total $172,365,144.69 $170,531,743.99 $1,833,400.70 
Unitrep States GOVERNMENT Bonps anp NOTES $32,013,361.56 $32,013,361.56 
70 SINKING FUNDS $149,316.72 $143,039.63 $6,277.09 
Total Investments . oe cee cree ere eeresececeseeseeees $1,127,511,074.89 $1,108,704,429.38 $18,806,645.51 
Current Assets: ; 
708. Casu ae $7,229,822.31 $6,920,270.84 $309,551.47 
709. Demanvo Loans anv Deposits 27,000.000.00 22,500,000.00 4,500,000.00 
710. ‘Time Drarts ano Deposits laser = =——«Ct Re OO 150,000.00 
711. SPECIAL DEPOSITS 185,316.60 75,367.44 109,949.16 
712 LOANS AND BILLS RECEIVABLE eres o. 6,102,131.44 Giese = 2——é‘éthe tO $498,97 
713. ‘TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLI 5,122,044.43 4,581,668.39 540,376.04 
714 NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS 1,309,889.34 1,184,377.22 125,512.12 
71 MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 4,456,631.99 4,.181,303.04 275,328.95 
716 MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES 15,996,104.08 16,002,243.47 bh eaheenon ¢ 
71 INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE 1,916,294.24 1,803,201.07 113,093.17 
718 RENTS RECEIVABLE 173,793.3¢ 167,068.76 6,724.60 
719 OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to pay- 
ment of extra dividend of 1914 129,338.20 131,702.20 ; A 2 
Miscellaneous items 131,950.87 31,332.00 80.618.87 
Total Current Assets $69,903,316.86 $64, 199,636.60 $5.703.680.2 
Deferred Assets: - 
720. WorKING FUND ADVANCES $76.076.13 $67,643.09 $8.433 
722. COTHER DEFERRED ASSETS: 7" 
Land contracts, as per contra 48,414.39 62,378.08 $13,963 
Miscellaneous items 3.619. 868.86 3.758,629.44 8.76 
Total Deferred Assets $ 44,359.38 $3.888.650.61 $144.2 
Unadjusted Debits: 
723 RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ANVANCI $7,253.01 $4,170.96 $3.082.05 
. DiIscouNT ON FUNDED DEB? 1,016,850.92 1.048.544 96 ? $31,694 
727. OTHER UNADJUSTED DEBITS 1,532,008.94 1.268.762.00 263.246.34 
Total Unadjusted Debits $2.556,112.87 $2,321,478.52 $234,634.35 
Grand Total .... TT CTTU TET CTL TT TC CRTC PTET CTT ee $1,203,714,864.00 $1,179,114,195.11 $24,600,668.89 
* Transferred to account 701 





The increase of $3,339,756.25 or 5.7% in “Transportation Ex- 
penses—Rail Line” was due principally to increases in engine 
and train crews and station forces, and in quantities of fuel 
consumed by locomotives, resulting from an increase of 2.7 per 
cent in tons of revenue freight hauled and of 11.1 per cent in 
freight gross ton miles, and to an increase of approximately 
$1,450,000 in wage schedules of enginemen, trainmen and station 
employes 

The increase of $279,507.98 or 6.4% in “Miscellaneous Opera- 
tions Expenses” was due principally to increased operations of 
hotels in Southern Utah Parks area. 

The increase of $359,319.92 or 4.8% in “General Expenses” 
was due principally to increases in wages, pension payments 
and premiums on employes’ group insurance. 

\n analysis by classes of the net decrease of $7,622.53 in 
“Taxes” is shown in the table. The decrease in State and 
county taxes resulted from decreases in several States in both 
assessments and tax levies. The increase in Federal income 
and other Federal taxes was due to increase in taxable income, 
partially offset by a decrease in the income tax rate from 13% 
tc 12 per cent under the “Revenue Act of 1928.” 

The increase of $1,011,397.32 or 14.5% in “Equipment Rents 
(Debit)” was due chiefly to increase of 15.5 per cent in mileage 
payments on refrigerator cars, there having been a substantial 
increase in number of carloads of perishable commodities 


handled. 








[Apvertisement] 


Tr ° ° . . ° Ap 
Che increase in “Investment in Road and Equipment” is mace 
up as follows: 


Extensions and Branches ................00+5 $2,292,028.92 

Additions and Betterments, excluding Equip- 
MME anibcsditeanctonsseecineces saueahews 8,491,755.02 
Equipment ........... cece cece cc ccc ceccccees 6,029,755.52 
DOta TMCPORSE onc kc cn ccecccccscceuss $16,813,540. 


From which there was deducted: 
a 
Cost of property retired from 
service and not to be replaced $208,244.40 


Cost of real estate retired ..... 12,076.68 
Cost of equipment retired from 
MINNOE. cadecuetaies tivecates 3,312,528.70 
Total Deductions ................... 3,532,849.28 
a inca 
Net increase in “Investment in Road and . 
EE 05 Sua caviicccscscencccdmcs $13,280,690.28 
ae 


The North Platte Cut-off, approximately 54 miles, betwee! 
Egbert, Wyoming, on the main line 32 miles east of Cheyennt 
and Creighton, Wyoming, near the westerly end of the North 
Platte Branch, which will provide a shorter route from & 
west and south to points on the North Platte Branch, and als 
develop new territory in southern Wyoming, of which part 
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General Balance Sheet—Liabilities 


(Excludi 


751. Capital Stock: 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 


Total Capital Stock 


755, Funded Debt .....-...eceeeeeceecencttareceteeeesecersenseseees 
Total 
754, Grants in Aid of Construction ....-...-+-.-sseeeeeeeer renee eeeees 


Current Liabilities: 
759, ‘TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE ... 
761. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: 
Due to affiliated companies 
Other accounts payable 
763. DivIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Coupons matured, but not presented . ' 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo 
763. DivIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Dividends due but uncalled for iat , 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable 
to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid ... ee 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo . 
764. FUNDED DEBT MATURED UNPAID .. ea 
766. UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED 
767. UNMATURED RENTS ACCRUED 
768. OTHER CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Total Current Liabilities 
Deferred Liabilities: 
770. OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Principal of deferred payments on land contracts, as per contra ... 
Contracts for purchase of real estate ........ ; 
Miscellaneous items 
771. TAX LIABILITY 


Total Deferred Liabilities 
Unadjusted Credits: 
773. INSURANCE RESERVE: 
Reserve for fire imsurance 
776. RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION 
778. OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Contingent interest 
Miscellaneous items 
Total Unadjusted Credits . 


BOM BED 66 6000600 on0henccdesecasseeeenessbeesoenne 


Surplus : 
APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 
RESERVE D FOR DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES 
FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS 
SINKING FUND RESERVES ee oe 


" Total Appropriated Surplus 
784. Profit and Loss—Credit Balance ... 


Total Surplus 


As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, securities 
of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by other System 
companies are not included. The difference between the par and face value 
of such securities as carried on the books of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
(less unextinguished discount on the bonds and discount charged to Profit 
and Loss but added back in consolidating the accounts) and the amounts 
at which the securities are carried on the books of the owning System 
companies is set up here to balance 

SRN EE nS bw nke hoe adedesdnwsne chess sieknncedeakenuen 


— 
t These amounts respectively represent donations made during the year by 
and companies in part payment for improvements, such as road crossings, drai 
Investment in Road and Equipment.” These amounts are so accounted for to 





all offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & ‘Navigation Co., and Los Angeles 


December 31, 
1928. 
$222,293,100.00 
99,543,100.00 


Railroad Co., 


December 31, 
1927. 
$222,293,100.00 

5 


22, 
99,543,500.00 





$321,836,200.00 
409,356,215.00 





$731,192,415.00 


$321,836,600.00 
411,317,075.00 


$733,153,675.00 


Oregon 


INCREASE. 


Short Line 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


Railroad 





Co., 


DECREASE. 


$400.00 
$400.00 
1,960,860.00 





$ 


1,961,260.00 








$756,688.08 


$395,596.73 


+ $361,091.35 








$1,805,897.68 
11,025,835.40 


16,938,938.09 
238,015.58 


158,852.29 
4,516,507.40 


123,881.50 


139,424.24 
5,557,290.00 
133,900.00 
1,715,793.77 
550,318.95 
174,368.09 








$43,079,022.99 


1. 
2.2 


12,884,974.17 
70,335.01 


137,031.59 
5,116,439.00 


129,942.50 


141,819.63 
5,557,290.00 
136,400.00 
1,668,114.16 
482,164.70 
153,152.41 


7 
‘8 
1 


$74,806.02 


4,053,963.92 
67,680.57 


21,820.70 


47,679.61 
68,154.25 
21,215.68 


$824,336.86 


599,931.60 
6,061.00 
2,395.39 
2,500.00 





$40,158,927.09 


$2,920,095.90 








$48,414.39 
1,660,000.00 
7,932,045.80 
10,216,998.90 


$62,378.08 
1,660,000.00 
7,903,882.93 
9,879,165.77 


,162.87 
,833.13 


nA 
wh 
“ICO 





$19,857,459.09 


$19,505,426.78 


$352,032.31 


$13,963.69 








3,303,755.81 
9,313,093.01 


678,366.09 


2,903,226.05 


$ 
6 


$76,198,440.96 


$2,863,207.16 
65,140,992.96 


678,366.09 
3,140,527.88 


$440,548.65 
4,172,100.05 





$71,823,094.09 


$4,375,346.87 


$237,301.83 








$87 1,084,026.12 


$865,036,719.69 


$6,047,306.43 








$66,035,585.99 
234,922,375.67 


$30,309,935.20 
34,972,570.88 
536,828.66 
145,239.43 


t $64,029.82 


6,982.00 





$65,964,574.17 
216,440,025.03 





$71,011.82 
18,482,350.64 








$300,957,961.66 


$282,404,599.20 


$18,553,362.46 











$31,672,876.22 


$31,672,876.22 











$1,203,714,864.00 





$1,179,114,195.11 


$24,600,668.89 


Federal Government, States, counties and municipalities and by individuals 
nage projects, and industry spur tracks, the cost of which was charged to 
conform with regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





a rich agricultural region and the remainder well adapted to 
the raising of livestock, as mentioned in last year’s report, was 
completed and placed in operation September 27, 1928. 

In 1926 the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany and the Northern Pacific Railway Company arranged for 
the construction of a line of railroad from Orofino, Idaho, 
on a branch of the Northern Pacific, a distance of 41 miles to 
a point called Headquarters, Idaho, to serve an extensive and 
hitherto undeveloped territory containing approximately 10,400,- 
000,000 feet of white pine timber and about 70 square miles of 
Pasture and agricultural land, approximately 56% of the timber 
“ing owned by the Clearwater Timber Company (Weyer- 
haeusers). It was agreed that the Northern Pacific should 
construct and own the line and that the O-W. R. & N. should 
Opie’ joint and equal use thereof and, in order that the 

“W.R. & N. might avail itself of this right, that it be granted 


also jo} ° ° 
aso joint and equal use of the Northern Pacific line between 


Spalding id Stites, Idaho, approximately 66 miles; these lines 
“ be included, for operation for joint account of the O-W. 
oe =. nd the Northern Pacific by the Camas Prairie Rail- 
~ ing pany (jointly owned), with the O-W. R. & N. line 


Riparia, Washington, and Lewiston, Idaho, and the 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Northern Pacific line between Lewiston and Grangeville, Idaho, 
so operated since 1909. The Clearwater Timber Company con- 
structed at Lewiston a lumber mill with an annual capacity of 
200,000,000 feet B.M. Logs are transported from the new line 
to Lewiston and the lumber manufactured there is shipped via 
the O-W. R. & N. and the Northern Pacific. The new line was 
completed and placed in operation on January 1, 1928. 

An issue of $20,000,000 face value debenture bonds, known as 
Union Pacific Railroad Company Forty-Year Four Per Cent 
Gold Bonds, was made under an indenture dated June 1, 1928, 
and sold on that date for the purpose of retiring and refunding 
$20,000,000 face’ value of Union Pacific Railroad Company Ten 
Year Six Per Cent Secured Gold Bonds which matured on 
July 1, 1928. These bonds mature on June 1, 1968, and bear 
interest at the rate of four per cent per annum from June 1, 
1928, payable semi-annually on June 1 and December 1 in each 
year. They are redeemable as a whole only, upon not less than 
sixty days’ previous notice, on June 1, 1933, or any semi-annual 
mterest date thereafter, at their principal amount and accrued 
interest to the date designated for redemption. The discount and 
expense incident to the sale of these bonds was charged to 
Profit and Loss. 
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Financial News 
(Continued from page 989) 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Investment Trust. — 
The directors of this company have in- 
corporated in Delaware the Pennroad 
Corporation, an investment company with 
broad powers, among others to _ in- 
vest in any corporation or other agency 
including those engaged in transportation 
of any description on land, water, or by 
air, excepting railroads. It is not the 
present intention for the new corporation 
to acquire existing investments of the 
Pennsylvania Company in other railroads. 
The new company will have an authorized 
issue of 10,000,000 shares of common 
stock without par value of which 5,800,- 
000 shares will be immediately offered to 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road each holder of two shares in the 
latter being eligible to subscribe to one 
share in the new company at $15. In 
order to insure continuity of manage- 
ment in harmony with the interests of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad all the stock 
issued will be placed in a voting trust 
ith W. W. Atterbury, Effingham B. 
Morris and Jay Cooke as voting trustees. 
Increased dividend—The directors have 
raised the dividend from $3.50 per $50 
share to $4. 


RicH MOND, FrepertcKspurG & Potomac 
—Annual Report.—The annual report of 
this company for 1928 shows net income 
after interest and other charges of 
$1,840,233, as compared with net income 
in 1927 of $1,709,754. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 

Ricumonpb, Frepericxssurc & Potomac 
Increase or 
1928 1927 Decrease 
Rattway Operat- ; 
inc Revenves .11,035,433 11,595,722 —560,289 


Maintenance of 

— ee 1,213,918 1,414,940 —201,022 
Maintenance of 

equipment 1,909,382 2,027,984 —118,602 


3,862,207 
Totat OPERATING 
EXPENSES .. 
Operating ratio 


4,143,252 —281,045 


Transportation 


7,800,240 8,438,157 —637,917 
70.68 72.77 — 2.09 





Net REVENUE 

FROM Opera- 

raens 3,235,193 3,157,565 77,628 
Railway tax 

cruals 618,419 669,451 — 51,032 
Railwa operating - 

oe . 2,616,546 2,488,047 128,499 
Hire of equip- 

ment—Dr. 461,935 486,801 — 24,866 
Joint facility 

rents—Dr. 142,732 125,599 17,133 


Net Rarttway Op- 
ERATING Income 2,011,879 
Non-operating in- 


1,875,647 —136,232 





come 192,321 210,957 — 18,636 
Gross Income ... 2,204,200 2,086,603 117,597 

Interest on funded 

debt 350,723 356,345 — 5,622 
Totat Depuctions 

rrom Gross In- 

COME 363,967 376,849 — 12,882 
Net Income “1,840,233 1,709,754 130,479 
Surplus for year 

carried to profit 

and loss 1,709,754 130,479 


1,840,233 
Sttco & Eastern.—Abandonment.— 
This road has applied to the Missour1 
Public Service Commission for permis- 
sion to abandon service on the 33 miles 
of road in Iron and Crawford countics. 
The petition states that the road has 
been operating at a loss since 1921 as a 
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result of the shutdown of the Sligo 
Furnace Company and the fact that all 
of the timber in that region has been 
cut. 


SOUTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Houston & Texas Central 
and the Texas & New Orleans to aban- 
don a portion of the line extending from 
Waco to a point near Ross station, Tex., 
approximately 7.5 miles. 


SOUTHERN.—Anti-Trust Case——The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has as- 
signed the company’s motion that it dis- 
miss its Clayton law complaint against the 
Southern for acquisition of control of the 
Mobile & Ohio and the New Orleans 
& Northeastern for argument on May 11. 


SouTHERN.—-Asks Dismissal of Anti- 
Trust Complaint.—This company has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a motion for a dismissal of the complaint 
recently issued by the commission alleging 
violation of section 7 of the Clayton law 
in the acquisition of stock of the Mobile 
& Ohio and the New Orleans & North- 
eastern. The Southern says that the ac- 
quisition of control of the Mobile & Ohio 
was in the year 1901, many years before 
the enactment of the Clayton law, and 
that the law is not retroactive. To re- 
quire the Southern to divest itself of all 
interest in the stock or bonds of the 
Mobile & Ohio, it says, would be to impair 
a right acquired prior to the passage of the 
Clayton act and contrary to the express 
terms of part of the act. It is also con- 
tended that the second count of the com- 
plaint, refering to the acquisition of the N. 
O.&N.E. is based upon a paragraph of 
the law directed against the acquirement 
of stock in two or more corporations, and 
that the N.O.&N.E, is so located as to be 
a necessary feeder to its lines and is there- 
fore within the exemptions of paragraph 4 
of section 7 of the Clayton act. 


St. Lours-SouTHWESTERN.—Control.— 
New York Investors, Inc., an investment 
trust, is reported to have acquired the 
stock of this company which was held 
by the Kansas City Southern. 


SoutHERN Paciric. — Securities—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $65,166,000 
of 4% per cent bonds of 1929, the bonds 
to be offered at 94 per cent to the com- 
pany’s stockholders. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
will purchase any portion of bonds not 
acquired by the stockholders at the same 
price, the underwriting charge to be 2% 
per cent, which will make the average 
annual cost to the railroad 4.993 per cent. 
The commission has likewise authorized 
the company to issue $19,549,800 of com- 
mon stock, the stock to be sold at not 
less than par. The bonds to be issued 
will bear warrants entitling the pur- 
chaser to purchase common stock at $145 
a share at any time prior to May 1, 1934, 
the purchase price to be subject to reduc- 
tion in the case of an additional issue of 
common stock at less than this price or 
of an intervening stock dividend. The 
ratio will be three shares of $100 par 
stock for each $1,000 bond. The bond is- 
sue will provide the company with funds 
to meet maturing obligations and to re- 


April 27, 1929 


imburse itself for expenditures made in 
acquiring control of the Houston & Texas 
Central, the Texas Midland, and the 
Northwestern Pacific. The proceeds from 
the sale of the stock must be set aside 
in a special fund and not disbursed un- 
til the commission’s approval is secured, 

Totuca & ZrracuARO.—Directors Elect. 
ed.—The stockholders of this company at 
a meeting at Mexico City, Mex., elected 
the following directors: Jesus Zermeno 
president and general manager; Manuel 
Zermeno, vice-president; Rafael C, Zer. 
meno; Adolfo Zermeno, and Fransisco 
Lopez Hinojosa. 

VicksBurG, SuHRevePorT & Paciric— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission has authorized an issue of $}, 
845,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds, to be delivered at par to 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley in reim- 
bursement of funds advanced for the re. 
demption of outstanding bonds of the 
V. S. & P. 


Wasasu.—Aanual Report.—The annual 
report of this company for 1928 shows net 
income after interest and other charges 
of $6,401,277, equivalent to $4.21 a share 
on outstanding common stock. This com- 
pares with net income in 1927 of $4,763- 
610, or $1.76 a share. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


WABASH 
Increase or 
1928 1927 Decrease 
Average mileage 
operated 2,524.20 2,524.20 


Rattway OPpeErat- 
InG REVENUES .71,072,991 67,108,154 3,964,838 


Maintenance of 


way 9,496,663 9,340,820 155,843 
Maintenance of 

equipment 11,815,469 11,880,995 — 65,527 
Transportation .26,784,643 25,924,499 860,144 


Totat OPERATING 


EXPENSES $2,411,568 51,379,147 1,032,421 
Operating ratio 73.74 76.56 — 2.82 
Ner REVENUE 

FROM OPERA- 

 .. sere 18,661,423 15,729,007 2,932,417 
Railway tax ac- 

:. esevans 3,052,357 2,787,695 264,662 








Railway operating 
i . .15,595,400 12,931,640 2,663,760 


ineome . ; 
Hire of Freight 

Cars—Dr. . 2,171,711 1,933,814 237,897 
Joint facility 

Pe aecusae 1,482,332 1,395,391 86,941 


—_ 





Net Rarttway Op- 
ERATING INcoOmMEI1,950,039 
Non-operating in- 


9,611,677 2,338,362 











GM conn 1,635,856 1,981,198 —345,342 
Gross Income .. .13,585,895 11,592,875 1,993,020 
Rent for leased 

OS 363,634 364,948 — 1,314 
Interest on funded 

WOO oi ovecks’ 5,936,101 5,496,348 439,761 
Torat. Di puctions 

From Gross In- 

Renee 7,184,618 6,829,265 355,353 
Net Income .... 6,401,277 4,763,610 1,637,667 





Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds —* 
ast 


Apr. 23 week yeaf 

Average price of 20 repre- 87 
sentative railway stocks. 131.57 129.85 121. 
Average price of 20 repre- 0 
sentative railway bonds.. 91.79 91.60 9%. 


Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Preferred, 
$1.50, payable May 1 to holders of record A 
16 to May 1. , See: 

Georgia Southern & Florida.—First and ra 
ond Preferred, 2% per cent, payable Mav 23 
holders of record May 9. la 

International Railways of Central Americ 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Ma 
15 to holders of record April 30. 
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Executive 


J. M. Hood, general superintendent 
of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation, with headquarters 
as before at Akron, Ohio. 


James B. Yohe, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., will retire 
from the service of that road on May 1. 
He will be succeeded by Curtis M. 
Yohe, assistant to the president, with 
headquarters at the same point. 


Jesus Zermeno has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the To- 
luca & Zitacuaro, with headquarters at 
Mexico City, Mex. Manuel Zermeno 
has been elected vice-president, with 
headquarters at the same point. Other 
oficers, all with headquarters at Mex- 
ico City, are: Manuel Dominguez, audi- 
tor; Salvador Ramirez Escamilla, assist- 
ant auditor; Narciso Bassols, general at- 
torney, and Luis Ibarra Landero, secre- 
tary. 


R. T. Morrow, assistant to the vice- 
president, central region, of the Penn- 
sylvania has retired after almost 52 
years in the service of the company. 
Born March 2, 1859, at Oswego, N. Y., 
he was educated at Lehigh University, 
and entered railway service at the shops 
of the Northern Central (now a part of 
the Pennsylvania). In 1882 he became 
rodman for the Philadelphia and Erie 
(also a part of the Pennsylvania), a 
year later becoming assistant supervisor 
of the same road, and in 1885  super- 
visor of the eastern division of the road. 
He was then successively from 1891 su- 
pervisor of the Pennsylvania at Altoona, 
Pa.; assistant engineer, middle division, 
Philadelphia & Erie; assistant engineer, 
Northern Central, at Elmira, N. Y.; as- 
sistant engineer, Pittsburgh division of 
the Pennylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; assistant superintendent 
of the same division; superintendent of 
the Western Pennsylvania division of 
the same road; superindendent, Pitts- 
burgh division and division superintend- 
ent, Central region, of the Pennsylvania 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. From 
this position he was appointed assistant 
to the vice-president, which position he 
held at the time of his retirement on 
April 1 


William Wyer, who was recently ap- 
pointed vice-president, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern and_ the 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, has also 
been elected vice-president of the Den- 
ver & Kio Grande Western and the 
Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at 
New York. He has also been elected 
@ director of the Missouri Pacific, the 
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Gulf Coast Lines and the Texas & Pa- 
cific. Mr. Wyer was born on April 3, 
1895, at Concordia, Kan. He was edu- 
cated at the Albany Academy for Boys, 
Albany, N. Y., Yale University, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. While a student at the latter 
institution, Mr. Wyer also completed 
the railway transportation courses of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He first entered 
railway service with the United States 
Railroad Administration in January, 
1919, and served in various capacities until 
he became assistant to the comptroller 
in charge of maintenance accounts, re- 
maining with the administration until 
September, 1920. He next served with 
the Norfolk Southern as assistant su- 
perintendent of transportation and later 
entered the service of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western as statistician to 
to the president. On January 1, 1929, 
Mr. Wyer was appointed assistant to 
the president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., serving in that capacity 
until March 1, when his recent appoint- 
ments became effective. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Bowman Jarrott, claim agent of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, has been pro- 
moted to general claim agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Amarillo, Tex. 


E. A. Boyd, general attorney of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, with 
headquarters at Wichita, Kan., has been 
appointed commerce attorney for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Gerald E. 
Duffy, attorney for the Santa Fe at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to commerce 
attorney at the same point. 


Operating 


C. F. Strickland has been appointed 
superintendent of the Pecos division of 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Pecos, N. M. 


Frank B. Kraus has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster of the Fort 
Wayne division of the Pennsylvania at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


E. C. Pearce, assistant trainmaster on 
the Sacramento division of the Southern 
Pacific at Truckee, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster on the Salt Lake 
division at Carlin, Nev. 


R. F. McCaslin has been appointed 
inspector of passenger transportation 
of the Missouri Pacific, with supervi- 
sion over passenger train service and 
passenger train and passenger station 
employes, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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E. A. Sollitt, general superintendent 
of the western district of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the eastern district with 
the same headquarters to succeed T. 
J. Jones, who has been granted a leave 
of absence to serve on the Southwest 
Train Service Regional Board of Ad- 
justment, and will be succeeded by W. 
W. Greenland, superintendent at Mo- 
berly, Mo., who in turn will be suc- 
ceeded by R. A. Messmore. 


C. E. Urbahns, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic and the 
Mineral Range, was born on November 
3, 1870, at Valparaiso, Ind. He entered 
railway service on September 1, 1885, 
as a telegraph operator for the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. From 
December 1, 1891, to May 23, 1902, he 
was a train dispatcher and from the lat- 
ter date to April 1, 1904, he was night 
chief train dispatcher. On the latter 
date he became chief train dispatcher for 
the Wisconsin Central at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., which position he held until Janu- 





C. E. Urbahns 


ary 1, 1906, when he was promoted to 
trainmaster. On April 26, 1907, he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent on 
this road and continued in that position 
with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste Marie, after it absorbed the Wiscon- 
sin Central. On April 10, 1911, he was 
promoted to superintendent at Stevens 
Point, Wis., and on May 1, 1920, he was 
advanced to general superintendent with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


Traffic 


W. R. St. John has been appointed 
general agent of the freight department 
of the Delaware & Hudson at St. Louis 
Mo., succeeding J. B. Stewart. 


John M. Rolin has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Reading, 
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with headquarters at Williamsport, Pa., 
succeeding George O. Roper, retired. 


F. H. Dowling, soliciting freight agent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has been 
promoted to district freight agent with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Roy R. Scott, who has been connected 
with the freight traffic department of 
the Southern Pacific at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general agent of per- 
ishable freight traffic at San Francisco. 


C. P. Wilcox has been appointed ac- 
ting district passenger agent of the Wa- 
bash, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
to succeed J. A. Harlow, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of 
illness. 


L. E. Clarhan, industrial agent of the 
Wabash, has been promoted to general 
industrial agent, with headquarters as 
before at St. Louis, Mo. W. W. Ropa, 
appointed industrial agent to 
Clarhan 


as been 


succeed Mr 


L. C. Bouchard has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana in charge of solicitation in the 
territory embracing Dallas, Tex., Waco 
and Fort Worth, and with headquar- 
ters at Dallas. W. E. Briggs, assistant 
general freight and passenger agent at 
Dallas, has been appointed assistant in- 
dustrial commissioner, with headquarters 


at the same point. 


John A. Streyer, traffic manager of 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
tiation, for Southern Classification Ter- 
ritory, has been appointed general traf- 
fic manager of the association, with 
office at Atlanta, Ga., as heretofore. E. 
D. Bailey, who has been his assistant, 
has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager, for southeastern territory, with 
office at Atlanta, and J. A. Demeke, 
heretofore traffic manager of the Gideon 
& North Island, has been appointed as- 
sistant traffic manager of the association 
at Chicago. 


Henry George Kaill, general freight 
agent of the Union Pacific System, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., who 
voluntarily retired from active duty on 
April 1, because of ill health, had been 
in railway service at Kansas City for 
nearly 52 years. More than 45 years of 
his railroad career were spent in the serv- 
ice of the Union Pacific. Mr. Kaill was 
born in London, England, on February 5, 
1864, and attended the public schools of 
Kansas City, entering railway service at 
the age of 13 years with the Missouri 
Pacific in the latter city. He was appoint- 
ed soliciting freight agent on the Union 
Pacific on December 18, 1883, and eight 
years later he was advanced to general 
agent. On September 1, 1901, Mr. Kaill 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
and passenger agent, then being further 
promoted to general freight and passenger 
agent on November 1, 1911. On March 
1, 1920, upon the return of the railroads 
to private operation, and the separation 
of the freight and passenger departments 
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at Kansas City, his title was changed to 
general freight agent, a position he held 
until his retirement, 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


George H. Seitz has been appointed 
resident engineer of the Reading, with 
headquarders at Reading, Pa., succeed- 
ing Paul Voorhees. 


T. P. Rollow, Jr., has been appointed 
division engineer of the Northern divi- 
sion of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Cleburne, Tex., 
succeeding W. G. Massenburg, deceased. 


Edwin F. Dawson, resident engineer 
of the Reading, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., retired from active 
service on April 1, after having served 
for 47 years in the engineering depart- 
ment of that road. Walter Sebastian 
succeeds Mr. Dawson as resident engi- 
neer at Philadelphia. 


F. P. Sisson, division engineer of the 
Grand Trunk System, has been pro- 
moted to principal assistant engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Detroit, 
Mich. A. N. Laird, assistant engineer at 
Detroit, has been promoted to bridge eng1- 
neer, with headquarters at the same 
point. 


Lyde A. Henry, who has been pro- 
moted to landscape engineer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., was born on July 1, 1893, 
in Arkansas. He was graduated from 
high school in 1908 and thereafter com- 
pleted one year of college work, entering 
railway service on October 12, 1912, as a 
rodman on the Missouri Pacific. From 
April, 1913, to October, 1920, Mr. Hyde 
served with private engineering firms and 
the United States Engineers Corps in 
various capacities from rodman to resi- 
dent engineer, engaging in drainage, road 
building and river protection work in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. He then return- 
ed to railway service as an instrumentman 
on the Memphis division of the Missouri 
Pacific at Wynne, Ark., and in September, 
1921, he was transferred to the office of 
the engineer of public improvements at 
Little Rock, Ark. In March, 1924, he was 
promoted to sanitary inspector at Littlc 
Rock, a position he held until his further 
promotion to landscape engineer, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. 


Mechanical 


R. V. Blocker, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Meadville, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of motive pow- 
er, with headquarters at Hornell, N. Y. 
George Thibaut, assistant mechanical 
superintendent, with headquarters at 
Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed 
district master mechanic, with headquar- 
ters at Seacaucus, N. J. F. H. Murray, 
mechanical superintendent at Hornell, N. 
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Y., has been appointed district Master 
mechanic at that point. W. A, Carl. 
son, general master mechanic, with heaq. 
quarters at Hornell, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed district master mechanic x 
Meadville, Pa. The positions of me. 
chanical superintendent, assistant me. 
chanical superintendent and general mas. 
ter mechanic have been abolished. 


Purchases and Stores 


F. S. Shinn, chief lumber inspector of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with 
headquarters at Chicago has resigned to 
become special representative of the Cyr. 
tin Howe Corporation effective May 1, 


C. H. Vandegrift has been appointed 
division storekeeper on the Albuquerque 
division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Gallup, N. M., succeeding 
A. M. McHenry, who has been trans- 
ferred to Winslow, Ariz. 


Special 


J. L. Gibson has been appointed cour- 
tesy instructor of the Union Pacific with 
headquarters at La Grande, Ore. 


Obituary 


T. A Sherwood, traveling freight audi- 
tor of the Wabash with headquarters in 
Buffalo, N. Y., died in St. Louis, Mo., on 
April 15. 


William A. Roe, manager of the 
Lackawanna Terminal Warehouses, Inc., 
died suddenly on April 27 at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Paterson, N. J. 


Martin Devney, superintendent of the 
St. Louis and Henderson divisions of the 
Louisville & Nashville, who died at Evans- 
ville, Ind., on April 10, was born in Eng- 
land in 1862. He came to Middlesboro, 
Ky., at an early age and entered railway 
service in 1880 as a telegraph operator on 
the L. & N. Later he was advanced to 
assistant train dispatcher and after serv- 
ing in that capacity for seven years he 
was advanced to trainmaster at Henderson, 
Ky. In 1902 Mr. Devney was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Evansville, then 
being further promoted to superintendent 
of the St. Louis and Henderson divisions 
in 1921. 


THE SourHERN Paciric, on May 1, will 
establish a passenger train, the “Kla- 
math” between San Francisco, Cal., and 
Portland, Oregon, the fifth through daily 
train carrying Pullmans on the Sat 
Francisco-Portland run. The “Klamath 
will leave San Francisco at 7 p. m. daily, 
arriving in Klamath Falls at 9:10 a ™ 
the following morning, and reacning 
Portland at 6:20 p. m. that day. South- 
bound the train will depart from Port- 
land at 8:30 a. m., arriving in Klamath 
Falls at 7:35 p. m., and reaching San 
Francisco at 9:50 the next morning. 
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J. W. Meredith, general superintendent of this road, tells how careful 
study of local 1. c. 1. handling problem found solution in truck sub- 
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AQ NEWARK, a ; ri 
(J NEW YORK YOR , > + gies o d 
. ' . ‘ . ‘ 


Mr. A. T. Warner, General Manager in Charge of Traffic, Public Service 
Coérdinated Transport, Newark, N. J., recently said in an address to the ( 





Society of Automotive Engineers at Newark: Z 

“About four years ago experiments were started with a gas-electric-driven r 

vehicle. We now have on our lines approximately 900 of these. The most q 

important factor in favor of the gas-electric motor-coach is the elimination in 

of gear shifting. Short-haul transportation means, with us, an average speed co 

of approximately 10 m.p.h. and that the vehicle will have to stop an average m 

of ten times per mile. Every operator of a mechanical-drive coach, there- mi 

fore, in the course of 9 hours of work, has to make 3,600 motions of his wh 

gearshift lever for passenger stops alone. This figure does not include traffic a 

stops at street intersections or slow-ups at other points where the speed of the 

the vehicle is retarded without stopping to pick up or discharge passengers. on 

Of these motions, 2,700 are made in the process of acceleration. Thus one the 

can realize the great temptation the operators have to start in second or me 

third speed, abuse the clutch and everything behind it, jerk their passen- de 

gers by improper operation, and damage the equipment in general. In 1925 on 

we estimated that approximately 80 per cent of our road failures, exclud- on 

ing tire trouble, were due to trouble back of the engine, principally in kee 

the clutch. This was the point of greatest abuse. The gas-electric drive, pone 

Let the G-E transportation which eliminates all gear shifting, has not only greatly reduced this abuse ch 
——— rend soon “al and resulted in an important saving in maintenance, but is also a great = 
tions for the best type of boon to the operator and affords a smoother, more comfortable ride for ms 

equipment. every passenger.” res 
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One Truck Saves $28,000 a Y ear 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears an article de- 

scribing the manner in which the Jersey Central has 
been able to realize a saving of approximately $28,000 
a year by the operation of one motor truck in the han- 
dling of l.c.l. freight. As will be noted, the inaugura- 
tion of this trucking operation was preceded by a care- 
ful survey of all angles of the situation with particu- 
lar reference to the train miles actually to be saved and 
the means of protecting the service in times of peak 
movement which the truck could not handle. Expe- 
rience with the smooth working of the plan has since 
demonstrated the accuracy of the conclusions reached 
in the surveys. It would seem, therefore, that aside 
from its utility in the provision of store-door service, 
there are many situations, similar to that on the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, where the motor truck may be em- 
ployed to advantage in economical replacement of trains 
in line haul service. No independent motor truck oper- 
ator could make $28,000 a year by operating one truck. 
But a railroad can—and has. 


Off-Rail Stations and Ticket 
Agencies Prove Beneficial 


HE railways have one advantage with respect to 

motor coach operations, which is not enjoyed by 
independent operators. If they can replace a train 
costing a dollar or more per mile to operate, with a 
motor coach having an operating cost of 30 cents per 
mile or less, they need not be so much concerned as to 
whether or not the motor coach operation itself shows 
a net profit. “They are the gainers by the reduction in 
the cost of providing a required service. Moreover, 
motor coaches can generally be operated at a profit on 
their own account, if proper methods of traffic develop- 
ment are applied. One way in which traffic can be 
developed is through the establishment of centrally-lo- 
cated, off-rail motor coach stations, and agencies of 
various kinds where tickets for transportation in the 
motor coaches are sold. Most of the railways operating 
motor coaches have their coaches pick up and dis- 
charge passengers at their railroad stations. But most 
ot them also cater to the convenience of their patrons 
by making other stops at points centrally located with 
respect to the business centers of the towns which they 
serve. Similarly, most of the railway motor coach com- 
Pamies have their tickets on sale, not only at the rail- 
toad stations, but also in off-rail motor coach stations 
and in other places, such as drug stores. The uniform 
*xperience of the railways operating motor coaches has 
been that business is increased by the establishment of 
such centrally located stations and ticket agencies. Un- 
€ss they are specifically prevented from doing so in 
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their operating certificates, all the railways will find it 
worth while to adopt this method of increasing their 
business. 


800,000 Miles Without.An Accident 


HE motor coaches operated by the Santa Fe 

Transportation Company in the southwest recent- 
ly passed the 800,000-mile mark with a record com- 
pletely clear of accidents. Surely this is a record of 
which any company could well be proud, and one which 
gives point to the motto of the Santa Fe Transporta- 
tion Company, “Safety First Under All Circumstances.” 
Five of the Santa Fe drivers have covered 50,000 miles, 
two of them have covered 100,000 miles, and one has 
150,000 miles to his credit, all of course, without ac- 
cidents. No single department.of a motor coach opera- 
ting company can claim all of the credit for a record 
of this sort. Safety in operation is a result of mana- 
gerial ability in the selection and training of drivers, 
and in the establishment of rules governing the manner 
in which they do their work; carefulness and efficiency 
on the part of the drivers themselves ; and the thorough- 
ness with which the mechanical department maintains 
the equipment. Many accidents involving motor coaches 
are caused by careless drivers of other vehicles, and 
this is particularly true in localities where there is a 
dense highway traffic. The Santa Fe Transportation 
Company is fortunate in not having to work under such 
conditions. On the other hand, its motor coaches cover 
routes of such a character that, in many places, even a 
momentary lapse in the care exercised by the driver 
might result in disaster. The entire personnel of the 
Santa Fe Transportation Company deserve great credit 
for the splendid record of completely safe operation 
which has been made. 


Motor Truck Competition 
Becoming More Serious 


RASTIC declines in passenger revenues of the 

railroads during the post-war years have focused 
attention on the inroads which have been made by 
highway competitors into this class of traffic. The 
freight business, however, buoyed up by the country's 
prosperity, has not manifested any such reactionary 
tendency, although its annual rate of growth is much 
less than in pre-war times. This latter, being a less 
spectacular manifestation of the competitive situation, 
has, perhaps, not precipitated the same concern among 
railway officers as have the passenger losses. It should 
be realized, nevertheless, that the situation with refer- 
ence to highway competition for freight traffic 
threatens to become more serious than has been this 
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competition for passenger business. This is evident 
from figures presented at the recent meeting of the 
Motor Transport Division. These figures were gleaned 
from a survey made by a southern railroad and, while 
they refer only to the cotton and strawberry movements 
from stations on this particular road, they are, none the 
less, enlightening in their revelation of the tendency of 
traffic to be diverted from the rails to the highway. 

The survey with reference to the cotton movement, 
covered stations in six southern states and compared 
the cotton moved out of this territory by motor truck 
from August 1 to October 15, 1927, with the 1928 move- 
ment during the corresponding period. In only one in- 
stance did the traffic of the motor trucks decrease. This 
was in the case of Virginia from which in the 1927 pe- 
riod 1,450 bales, or 44.7 per cent, of the total cotton 
movement from that state went over the highway, 
whereas in the 1928 period 946 bales, or 32.1 per cent 
were moved by truck. From North Carolina, motor 
trucks in the 1928 period moved 33,368 bales, or 52 per 
cent, of the total cotton traffic as compared with a 1927 
movement of 31.6 per cent, or 29,392 bales. In South 
Carolina the proportion moved by truck rose from 9.2 
per cent of the total in the selected 1927 period to 19.4 
per cent in 1928; in Georgia from 1.3 per cent to 2.5 
per cent; in Alabama from 0.7 per cent to 2.5 per cent 
and in Florida from 1.6 per cent to 8 per cent. The 
total truck movement during the periods under review 
was small from these latter three states but the increas- 
ing tendency is none the less present. 

The survey found, in addition to the foregoing, that 
of 69,231 bales of cotton shipped from one southern port 
from September 1 to December 31, 1927, the motor 
trucks hauled 16,260 bales, or 23.5 per cent, while the 
remaining 52,971 bales, or 76.5 per cent, came into the 
port by rail. In the corresponding period of 1928, how- 
ever, the motor trucks hauled 56.8 per cent of this traf- 
fic, or 43,998 bales, whereas only 33,475 bales, or 43.2 
per cent moved by rail. 

The figures on the strawberry movement are equally 
striking. During 1927 the total movement of this com- 
modity from eastern North Carolina was 574,107 crates. 
Of this number 20,842 crates, or the equivalent of 92.8 
carloads, were shipped by motor truck to such destina- 
tions as Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. In 1928 the total move- 
ment was 603,638 crates, of which 57,442, or the equiva- 
lent of 251.4 carloads, moved by motor truck to the same 
destinations. 

Furthermore on their visit to the National Stock 
Yards, while in St. Louis, the delegates to the Motor 
Transport Division meeting were informed that the 
equivalent of 11,214 carloads of live stock were trucked 
into these yards during the years 1927 and 1928 from 
territory within a radius of 150 miles. Still another 
revelation came in the announcement that approximately 
300,000 bales of cotton were trucked into the Texas 
ports of Corpus Christi, Houston and Galveston dur- 
ing 1928, 

It would seem, therefore, that in view of these mani- 
festations of the inroads which motor trucks are making 
on railway freight revenues, the remarks of a delegate at 
the St..Louis meeting were most timely when he stated 
it to be his belief that this competitive situation “is a 
very serious proposition, that it is only in its small be- 
ginnings, and that the loss sustained because of motor 
coaches is nothing compared to the loss we will sustain 
because of trucks if we do not do something about it 
he wai the figures given out here this morning indicate 
what is going to happen.” 



























































Railroad Attitude Towards 
Motor Coaches Has Changed 


HE last twelve months have seen a truly remark- 
-_ able change in the attitude of the steam railways 
toward the motor coach. There were signs that this 
change was in process of development earlier than a 
year ago, but its full effect has been manifested only 
recently. In view of its far-reaching extent, this change 
in the railroad attitude may be looked upon with good 
reason as having some of the aspects of an industrial 
revolution. 

Considered at first as an interloper in the field of 
passenger transportation, the motor coach has at last 
won for itself the regard of many railways, the number 
of which is rapidly increasing, as an agency of prime 
importance in the rendering of good, economical, effi- 
cient passenger transportation service. 

A few railways were operating motor coaches as early 
as 1924 and 1925. One by one, during the next two 
years, other roads were added to the list of those pro- 
viding passenger service for their patrons on the high- 
ways. But, with a few exceptions, those railways were 
merely experimenting with the motor coach. In the 
opinion of many of them it had not, at that time, fully 
proved its ability to be of use to the steam roads. The 
railways have been accused, from time to time, of too 
great inertia with respect to the adoption of new and 
“better” methods of carrying on their transportation 
work. The fact of the matter is so many panaceas for 
all their ills are submitted to the railways (many of 
them proving under test to be without value) that they 
have become accustomed to demanding proof of all 
claims made in behalf of new devices of all kinds. The 
railways demanded this proof of the motor coach. 

That the motor coach is an efficient transportation 
medium, and a worth-while servant of the railways, has 
been so thoroughly established as to effect a change 
in the attitude of most railways toward it. The im- 
portance of this change is to be seen in current develop- 
ments and in the developments of the last few months. 

No longer experimentally, but instead with confi- 
dence that the motor coach can do for the railways the 
things claimed for it, many railways, including several 
rather new to the field, are engaging in motor coach 
operations on a system-wide basis. Within a few 
months’ time, the Missouri Pacific has established 4,000 
or more miles of motor coach lines. Within approxi- 
mately the same period, the Cotton Belt, with a rail 
mileage of 1700, has established 1200 miles of motor 
coach lines. The Pennsylvania has gone far in 
the same direction, just how far it has not yet an- 
nounced. So it has been with many other railways. 

It is fortunate that this change in the attitude of the 
railways has taken place. The experience of many 
roads has proved conclusively that the motor coach has 
much to offer the railways. It can save them literally 
millions of dollars annually by taking the place of trams 
costing four or five times as much to operate; and 
properly managed, it can make money for the railways 
over and above the savings resulting from reduced op 
erating expenses. The railways are the backbone of the 
transportation system of this country. It is the con 
census of authorities that this country will enjoy the 
best possible transportation service when all the rail- 
ways cease to consider themselves merely as railway 
companies, but instead as transportation compamies, 
ready and willing at all times to provide the kind 0! 
transportation service demanded in the interests of 
efficiency, economy and convenience to patrons 
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One Motor Truck Saves $28,000 


for Jersey Central 


Careful study of local l.c.l. handling problem finds solution 
in truck substitution—Saves 80 train miles per day 


By J. W. Meredith 
General Superintendent 
Central of New Jersey 











Operation of This Truck Has Saved Central of New Jersey Approximately 


N May 16, 1928, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey placed in service one Mack five-ton 

truck for handling |. c. 1. freight at local sta- 
tions between Red Bank, N. J., and Point Pleasant 
with incidental trips when and as required to Hazlett, 
N. J., and Middletown, a total rail distance of 28% 
miles. Later a similar service was added for Shrews- 
bury, N. J. and Eatontown. This operation is believed 
to be the first motor truck in actual line service to be 
owned and operated directly by a railroad, co-ordinated 
with a freight train schedule and under the direct con- 
trol of the operating department of the railroad. 

Direct cars are made from heavy initial loading 
points to Red Bank, Long Branch and Asbury Park. 
The truck starts with a load from Red Bank, picks up 
a second load at Long Branch and a third at Asbury 
Park, distributing the loads at the nine intermediate 
stations throughout its route; returning it picks up out- 
bound traffic in reverse order 

It was also arranged that in cases where the initial 
station had a load of 4,000 Ib. or over for a single sta- 
tion, a straight car be made in order to avoid overload- 
ing the truck and delaying traffic. 


Reduced Train Mileage Saves $117 a Day 


_ As a result of this truck service a round-trip way 
lreight steam train was taken off between Jersey City 
and Point Pleasant. A short-run, pick-up-and-drop 
run, was substituted between Elizabethport, N. J. and 
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ag et 
$28,000 Yearly. 


Matawan making a net reduction in train service of 80 
miles per day. 

Prior to the truck service being established, the way 
freights consumed approximately 11.4 hours per day, 
3.4 of which was at overtime rate. Allowing for the 
expense for the short run substituted, there is a net sav- 
ng of $116.68 per day in train service. 

The average cost for truck operation per day, in- 
JJuding depreciation, insurance, supervision and other 
operating and maintenance costs, amounts to $25.88, 
showing a net saving per annum based on 306 working 
days, of $27,784.80. 


The average motor truck miles run per day is 59. 


Method of Determining Medium Station Tonnages 


The Jersey Central had been confronted with the 
problem of excessive costs in handling its 1. c. 1. traf- 
fic in this particular territory where seasonable fluctua- 
tions are wide. There was not sufficient 1. c.1. to war- 
rant the operation of an exclusive 1. c. 1. train and the 
way freight, therefore, had to be filled out with car- 
load traffic. This made the operation, of stopping at 
the minor stations to load and unload 1. c. 1. freight. 
cumbersome and in like proportion expensive, resulting 
in excessive overtime by train crews. 

It was considered desirable to pay this overtime 
rather than to run additional trains at still higher ex- 
pense. The passenger train movement is heavy 
throughout the year and especially so during the sum- 
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mer. Any additional trains add to the congestion and 
should be avoided wherever possible. 

The possible economies resulting from the applica- 
tion of motor trucks to any haulage problem can be de- 
termined only by careful analysis of accurate load fig- 
ures of each loading or unloading point for each day 
over a considerable period of time. In reaching the 
conclusion that determined the set up for the route an 
analysis was made of such figures. 

The inauguration of the truck service was a result 
of an exhaustive study made jointly by officers repre- 
senting the operating department and transportation 
men of the International Motor Truck Company. 

Each freight station between the two points men- 
tioned supplied daily 1. c. 1. tonnage figures, in and out, 
for a period of three months. These reports showed 
wide fluctuations in daily tonnage because of the sea- 
sonal variations in the population of the seashore com- 
munities. Therefore, averages could not be used as 
a bases for determining the amount of equipment re- 
quired, or the time which might be consumed in load- 
ing or unloading at a station. It was necessary to apply 
methods of statistical analysis to the report of each 
station to find the so-called median tonnage; that is, 
the daily volume which occurred with the greatest fre- 
quency at each station. The median determined was 
then compared with the highest daily figures shown for 
each station to discover the frequency with which ton- 
nages occurred above the median. 


Estimating Truck Operating Costs 


The committee that made the preliminary survey of 
the proposed route found that many factors entered 
into the problem of estimating the operating cost of 
automotive equipment. These costs consist of the 
summation of the number of individual items of ex- 
pense. These items are subject to great variation, ac- 
cording to the conditions of service, the design of the 
truck or trailer, the nature of the body or container, the 
quality of the maintenance accorded to the equipment, 
the skill of the operator, the locality in which the equip- 
ment is operated, traffic, pavement and grade condi- 
tions, and the actual amount of work to be performed. 

The various items of expense are not affected alike 
by the differences in operating conditions, nor does the 
cost of operating under the same conditions vary pro- 
portionately with the mileage or the amount of work 
to be done. For this reason average costs mean but 
little, and it is useless to expect that the result of in- 
quiries made of other operators will apply. 

So-called normal costs, even when honestly compiled 


| by the most earnest operators, are useless to owners or 


~ 


prospective operators who do not know how near or 
low far above or below this arbitrary case their own 
costs may be. Consequently, the only safe way of pre- 
dicting what operating costs may reasonably be expected 
from any given installation is by means of an intelligent 
estimate based on the actual conditions which surround 
it. Such an estimate can applv to the particular installa- 
tion for which it was made, being based on the princi- 
pal operating conditions, with values placed on each 
factor in its proper degree as determined by the con- 
ditions. The operating costs, divide themselves into 
three distinct groups; fixed charges, maintenance 
charges and running charges. 

Fixed charges include amortization of investment, in- 
terest of investment, insurance and license fees. The 
investment must be amortized in the life of the vehicle 
to provide for its replacement. In the case of opera- 


tions having a considerable annual mileage, amortiza- 
tion is figured on the basis of the mileage life of the 


vehicle. In the route under consideration, as the annual 
mileage is low, amortization is figured on the basis of 
a life of 10 vears in order to arrive at a conservatiye 
hgure and in making a comparison with the estimates 
furnished by others, this conservative and relatively 
high figure was taken into account. 

The cost of carrying the investment is covered hy the 
interest on the investment. It was assumed by the com- 
mittee that an account would be set up to cover amorti- 
zation, and as the average amount of that account dur- 
ing the term of 10 years would be one-half of the in- 
vestment, interest was figured on but one-half instead 
of the total amount of the investment. 

The insurance figures included represented the cost 
of all forms of coverage essential to proper protection, 
with limits adequate for the operating conditions. The 
state license fees were included in this item, but it was 
assumed that no other taxes would be imposed. 

Maintenance charges include: (1) garaging; (2) 
labor for washing, lubricating, adjusting, etc.; (3) 
chassis and body repairs; (4) chassis and body over- 
haul; (5) repainting; (6) miscellaneous garage supplies 
and materials; and (7) substitute trucks. 

1.—Garaging includes the items of storage, light and 
heat. If the equipment is garaged in a building owned 
by the Company, a charge should be made to cover in- 
vestment in the property. 

2.—General care and upkeep are covered by this 
item, which is greatly influenced by the quality of in- 
spection. Efficiency in this regard results in economical 
cperation. 

3.—Chassis and body repairs include the items of re- 
pair which are found necessary from time to time while 
the vehicle is in service. Proper inspection will reduce 
this item, whereas casual inspection will cause it to 
mount because of- worn parts, lack of lubrication, break- 
downs from loose bolts and improper adjustment. 

4. 5. 6—The cost of overhauling is an item which 
is affected by the quality of garaging and inspection, in- 
asmuch as delay in making repairs, due to inadequate 
inspection of proper shop facilities, result in much 
greater cost of maintenance than would otherwise be 
necessary. This charge is not normally necessary on 
trailers. Equipment should be repainted often enough 
to preserve its good appearance and also to prolong its 
life. Under normal conditions, repainting once a year 
is sufficient. A number of sundry supplies, such as 
grease, gear compound, alcohol, kerosene, waste and 
rags, are covered by this item. ; 

7.—To replace any vehicle when out of service for 
adjustment, repairs, overhauling or repainting, spare 
equipment must be maintained or rented. The cost in- 
cluded for spare equipment is sufficient to cover either 
arrangement. 

Running charges include wages of the operator, 
gasoline, oil and tires. The operators’ wages should be 
adequate for the employment of good, careful men for 
this work. Economy in gasoline can be obtained by 
proper engine inspection and adjustment. Good super 
vision will keep down the cost of running supplies. — 

The consumption of oil is dependent on the condi- 
tion of the piston and rings and a careful check should 
be kept on this item. ; 

Tires must be replaced, and the charge is the cost pe! 
set divided by the estimated mileage life. They should 
be depreciated in two years, owing to the small mileage 
run over this particular route. 

Inasmuch as the operating costs are made t 
tain charges which are fixed on a time basis, 
charges which are fixed on a mileage basis. 
parent that the cost per mile will vary with the 
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for a given period. The items fixed on a time basis 
are, therefore, distributed in proportion to the mileage 
and, if a change is made in the milage as estimated, 
these operating cost figures may be readily revised by 
distributing such items according to actual mileage. 

No executive, clerical or other overhead expenses are 
included. The salaries of those having supervision 
over the truck operations and the wages paid for cleri- 
cal hire are not known, but it is believed that 20 per 
cent of the operating costs should be sufficient to cover 
these items of expense. 


B. & O. Acquires Two 
Independent Coach Lines 


HE West Virginia Transportation Company, 
motor coach operating subsidiary of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has recently extended its highway 

routes in West Virginia by the acquisition of two inde- 
pendent highway lines. They are the Reynolds Bus Line 
Company which operates between Clarksburg and Cairo 
and the Reynolds Taxi Company, operating between 
Clarksburg and Weston. 

The former line closes the gap in the B. & O. highway 
service between Grafton and Parkersburg and permits 
through motor coach runs between these points. Former 
B. & O. operations on this route were between Grafton 
and Clarksburg and between Parkersburg and Cairo. 

In addition, permission has been secured to establish a 
branch line operation from Ellenboro, a point on the 
motor coach route to St. Mary’s, a point on the Ohio 
River division of the Baltimore & Ohio. This latter 
provides a short route from the Parkersburg branch to 
the Ohio River division since it eliminates the necessity 
of going through Parkersburg. 

Motor coach service was, on April 4, substituted for 
train service between Flatwoods, Sutton and Gassaway. 
The complete operation of the West Virginia Transpor- 
tation Company now provides service between Fairmont 
and Grafton, Grafton and Parkersburg, Clarksburg and 
Weston, Weston and Buckhannon, Grafton and Rose- 
mont, Flatwoods and Gassaway and St. Mary’s and 
Ellenboro. In addition to the franchises and other rights 
involved in the purchase of the independents, the B. & O. 
secured 12 Studebaker motor coaches. A garage where 
the highway subsidiary does the major portion of its own 
repair work has been established at Clarksburg in the 
vicinity of which there are 25 of its motor coaches in 
operation. 

A previous article outlining original routes and sched- 
ules of the West Virginia Transportation Company ap- 
peared in the Motor Transport Section of February 23. 


Hycoe Automotive Fan Belts 


AN belts in both flat and vee-types have recently 

been placed on the market by the Manhattan Rub- 

ber Manufacturing Company, Passaic, N. J. The 
flat type belt consists of a plied-up center of special cord 
fabric with a red cover of tight-woven fabric. The 
vee-type belt is made with a cord center, which is 
cushioned with soft-rubber stock and finished with a 
ted cover of tight-woven fabric. It is claimed that both 
belts are impervious to temperatures and moisture and 
will not stretch, shrink, or slip. 


Railroads Report on Their 
Motor Transport Activities 


HE annual reports to the stockholders for 1928 

of a number of railroads which have highway 

subsidiaries have been published. A number of 
these railroads make pertinent comments on their motor 
transport operations and such comments from reports 
of several of these railroads follow: 


P. R. R. Plans Progressive Expansion 
of Highway Service 


For several years your management has made _ intensive 
Studies and experiments in connection with the development 
of motor transportation, and where the public demonstrated 
its desire to use trucks and buses, and private motor cars, and 
discontinued the use of trains and stations, efforts had to be 
made to adjust the rail service accordingly. In many cases 
train service had to be substantially reduced and short branch 
lines abandoned, because the rail revenues were so much below 
the costs of operation. 

Your company is co-operating with various companies spec- 
ializing in motor traffic, and plans have been worked out for 
the co-ordination of rail and bus service in a large part of the 
ierritory served by your lines. This service will be established 
progressively, both to meet public needs as they arise and to 
encourage the continued development of your Company’s traf- 
fic, and there has been incorporated in the interest of your 
Company the Pennsylvania General Transit Company. 


Southern Pacific’s Motor Transport 
Operations Actively Extended 


In last year’s report, mention was made of the incorporation 
in April, 1927, of the Southern Paeific Motor Transport Com- 
jany, all of whose capital stock is owned by your company. 
During the year 1928 the operations of the Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Company have been actively extended, with 
the view of providing a more economical method of transpor- 
tation by the substitution of motor coaches for steam and elec- 
tric trains, and of providing supplementary feeder service for 
your Company’s lines, where profitable. The substitution of 
motor coach service for steam train operation is being estab- 
lished where it is found more economical, upon securing the 
approval of the necessary regulatory commissions. Such sub- 
stitutions have been made upon several branch lines in Cali- 
fornia; and motor bus operations in Oregon have enabled your 
company to discontinue to a great extent both electric and 
steam train operations on branch lines which were no longer 
profitable. Interstate operations have been established between 
Los Angeles, California, and El Paso, Texas; between San 
Francisco, California, and Portland Oregon; between Grants 
Pass, Oregon, and Eureka, California; between Truckee, Cali- 
fornia, and Reno, Nevada; and between Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Lordsburg, New Mexico, over the Apache Trail. 

To provide a more flexible service and to secure greater 
economy in operation, the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, during 1928, acquired control, by stock ownership, 
of the Oregon Stages, Inc., and the Coast Auto Lines, Inc., and 
similarly in January, 1929, acquired control of the Pacific 
Stages, Inc. These three companies operate a total of 75 mo- 
tor coaches in intrastate service in Oregon, and these opera- 
tions, together with the operations of the Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Company, will provide an adequate and co- 
ordinated service with your company’s rail lines serving West- 
ern Oregon resulting in improved service and reduced ex- 
penses. With the acquisition of these three companies, the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company now has a total 
of 222 motor coaches, trucks and service cars operating in the 
States of Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. 

The Pacific Electric Railway Company, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific Company, operating 686.56 miles 
of electric lines in Southern California, is located in one of 
the most rapidly growing territories of the United States, and 
while the increase in population in that part of California has 
been marked, the passenger business of the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company has not grown in proportion, both the inter- 
urban lines and the local street car lines of that Company hav- 
ing been seriously affected by the increasing motor coach and 
automobile competition. To meet this condition the Pacific 
Electric Railway Company established a motor coach service, 
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and is now operating forty-two motor coaches over ten inter- 
urban routes, aggregating 143 miles, and seventy-two motor 
coaches over sixteen routes, giving city service, aggregating 
81 miles, or a total of one hundred and fourteen motor coaches 
operating over twenty-six routes having an aggregate length 
of 224 miles. 

The Western section of Los Angeles is served locally by the 
Pacific Electric Railway Company and by the Los Angeles 
Railway, and in order to meet parallel motor coach competi- 
tion which was threatened, a joint agency, known as the Los 
Angeles Motor Coach Company, was formed by the Pacific 
Electric Railway and the Los Angeles Railway. This joint 
agency, with 132 motor coaches, is now operating, for the equal 
joint account of the parent companies, four routes giving 
cross-town service between the territory served by the Pacific 
Electric and that served by the Los Angeles Railway, and two 
routes from the center of the City through territory served by 
both lines. 

In Southern California, motor truck operation has diverted 
from the railroads a large amount of the local less-than-carload 
business and to meet this competition, there was incorporated 
on October 13, 1928, the Pacific Electric Motor Transport Com- 
pany, all of whose capital stock is owned by the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway Company. This company will begin operations in 
the Spring of 1929 with an experimental service from store 
door to store door, the pick-up and delivery service being ren- 
dered, as far as possible, by local motor truck companies, under 
contract and lease arrangements, the railway being used for 


the line haul service. 


New Haven’s Subsidiary Does Increasing Business 


The motor coach lines operated by the New England Trans- 
portation Company show an increase in net income over the 
previous year, due largely to a continued growth in traffic. 
During the year eleven new lines were added and seven lines 
(one operated jointly) discontinued, which makes a total of 
fifty-eight lines operated, including five operated jointly. 


New England Transportation Company 


Combined Income Account ; 
Comparison 





Yer" with 1997 

1928 Increase 

Operating Revenues: . ss 
Fassenger ‘ j ; ....$2,864,819.82 $835,064.39 
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Operating Expenses 

: 7,082.70 2,401,46 


Maintenance of Way and Structures.... 


Maintenance of Equipment ............ 256,547.78 
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Total . ‘ FOO eer ee 679,729.95 





430,357.97 163,180.83 








Net Operating Revenue ...........+.+5: 9 
Tax Accruals dev eaeuneiins 157,410.57 38,858.69 
Operating Income .. Likviviknknwes wens , ‘ 272,947.40 124,322.14 
Non-Operating Income . Jatuwiueercuuens 9,579.13 * 6,515.62 
Se ee «sede cnebeeesiebat 64enneu? +“ 282,526.53 117,806.52 

eke 174,274.74 64,547.27 


Deductions from Gross Income 





Net Income $108,251.79 $53,259.25 








Operating Expenses were 85.94% of Total Operating Revenues, a decrease 


of 2.01 compared with 1927. 
The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. owns the entire issue of capital stock 
and its investment in this Company is as follows: 
Par Value Book Value 
$1,500,000.00 


$1,500,000.00 
913,500.00 


Stock eneeetepenwn’s 
Notes iistkeiua ete 913,500.00 


Total (ree eetnces $2,413,500.00 


* Decrease 
The Balance Sheet of this company shows total investment of $4,263,541.36 


and total assets of $4,676,211.60. 


Both Truck and Motor Coach 
Operation Increase on B. & M. 


The operations of the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany show a loss for the year of $21,478.71, after charging 
$89,870.92 for depreciation for equipment. The transportation 
company’s accounts, however, contain no credit for savings to 
the railroad through the substitution of highway service by 
the transportation company for that operated by the railroad 
at a substantial loss. The operation of trucks has-also made 
possible some operating savings on the part of the railroad. 

Both bus and truck operations expanded during the year. 
The co-ordination of trucking operations with rail freight 
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movement has resulted in many improvements in service to the 
shippers with consequent increases in tonnage. 

The policy with respect to operation of the highways has 
been to use them wherever possible in the interest of more ef- 
ficient operation and the improvement of service to travelers 
and - shippers. 


Reading Motor Coach Service 
Economical and Satisfactory 


On January 27, 1928, a charter was granted by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania to Reading Transportation Company, which 
had been formed to conduct a motorcoach service in the sey- 
eral counties through which the lines of the Reading Company 
are operated. The charter of the company was amended 
September 27, 1928, so as to permit the transportation of groups 
and parties between certain points. 

The authorized capital of the company is $1,000,000 of which 
$300,000 had been issued and acquired by Reading Company to 
December 31, 1928. ; : 

The motorcoach routes operated by the Reading Trans- 
portation Company at the close of the year 1928 were as fol- 


lows: 


Jenkintown to New Hope, Pa. ............ccccccccccees 24.4 miles 


oe RE en ee 17.0 
OP 2, gc sccceesedsevecdetessbeaa y * Bow 
rs i i ee a pec ood ie ta aeete i ea eees eens 29.9 “ 
ny Oe a gs awe sivas SRoeeahe weed Jans 32.0 “ 
i i i a sew bmeweseeeceeed kan 12.0 “ 
Doylestown to Langhorne, Fa. ........... ate ge bcadbons 19.3 “ 
Doylestown to Lansdale, Pa. ...... ace Ta ee 12.0 “ 
I Os ee desc hae a de ie eae e eee eke mn a3 * 
ke 2 OS Ser oe eon a |* 
Atlantic City to Cape May, N. J., via Ocean City and Wild- 
MEN hw etaln oan eee ae a ie ace ula ee a el 45.2 ° 
TE paneer einen a wt eee ae be Oa enn aaa ts 228.8 


The Reading Transportation Company had 32 motorcoaches 
in operation at the close of 1928. During the year a garage 
building was constructed at Doylestown for the accommodation 
of motorcoaches and a similar structure has been authorized 
at Newtown, Pa. Motorcoach service along the routes has 
proven economical and _ satisfactory. 


Union Pacific Extends 
Motor Coach Operations 


NION PACIFIC STAGES, subsidiary of the 
Union Pacific System, has extended its opera- 
tions in the northwest through the purchase of 

the Blue Mountain Transportation Company, operating 
between Pendleton, Ore., and Lewiston, Idaho, and the 
Interstate Coach Company, operating between Spokane, 
Wash., and Lewiston, via Colfax, Pullman and Moscow. 
The latter company has lines also from Spokane to 
Tekoa, Wash., and from Lewiston to Grangeville, Idaho. 
With the acquisition of the Blue Mountain Transpor- 
tation Company, the Union Pacific secured five Yellow 
coaches and complete control of the territory between 
Pendleton and Lewiston, thus putting it in a position 
to supplement its present service between these points. 
With the purchase of the Interstate Coach Company 
12 Yellow coaches and two Garford motor coaches 
with some additional equipment were secured. The pur- 
chase of the latter company also brought controlling 
interest in the Motor Coach Terminal, Inc., at Spokane, 
which is the central station out of which all such lines 
at Spokane operate. With additional equipment the 
Union Pacific Stages will furnish through service be- 
tween Portland, Spokane and Lewiston and will 1m- 
prove the local service where necessary. This motor 
coach operation now covers 725 miles of routes. B. 
Peyton, formerly vice-president and superintendent of 
the Columbia Gorge Motor Coach System, has been ap 
pointed manager of the Union Pacific Stages, with head 
quarters at Portland. Two division superintendents 
will work under his supervision and will have head- 
quarters at Portland and Spokane. 
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One of the Six Model 54 White Motor Coaches Operated by the Cotton Beit. 


Cotton Belt Replaces Trains 
with Motor Vehicles 


Has 1,126 miles of motor coach lines and 1,243 miles of 
truck lines—868 daily passenger train miles 
already eliminated 


ARRYING out a policy of substituting motor 
vehicles, with their low operating cost, for local 


trains which have been expensive to operate 
and have been unsuccessful in retaining the passenger 
business which they once enjoyed, the St. Louis South- 
western, within the space of a few months, has become 
one of the leading railway operators of motor vehicles 
in passenger and freight service. The Cotton Belt sys- 
tem, including the St. Louis Southwestern and the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas, has 1,748 miles of lines. 
Although it adopted its present policy of substitution of 
motor vehicles for trains as recently as late last year, 
it now has a total of 1,126 miles of motor coach lines 
and 1,243 miles of motor truck lines, all operated by its 
subsidiary, the Southwestern Transportation Company. 


Location of Routes 


Most of the highway routes of the Cotton Belt are 
located in Arkansas and Texas where its railw ay lines 
are concentrated. It does however, have, one line which 
enters the state of Missouri, and another which extends 
for a shor ‘t distance into Louisiana. The northern ter- 
minus of the motor coach and truck system is at Mal- 
den, Mo., a short distance north of the Missouri-Ar- 
kansas state line. From this point, the highway service 
‘or both passenger and freight traffic extends to Jones- 
boro, Arl:., a distance of 89 miles. Between Jonesboro 
and Stuttgart, Ark., the Southwestern Transportation 
Company holds an operating certificate, but it has been 








unable to establish highway service on account of bad 
road conditions. From Stuttgart, the motor coach and 
truck lines extend without a break along the main line 
to Texarkana, Tex. Branch lines in the state of Ar- 
kansas extend also from Little Rock to Gillett, 99 miles, 
from Pine Bluff to England, 27 miles, and from Lewis- 
ville to Arkana, La., 27 miles. 

In Texas, the Southwestern Transportation Company 
has both motor coach and truck lines between Texark- 
ana and Mount Pleasant. From the latter point the 


—— “a 





Three-Ton White Truck Operated in L. C. L. 
Freight Service 
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motor coach and truck lines extend parallel to the main 
line to Waco, with branch lines to Marshall, Henderson 
and Nacogdoches, to which only motor coach service is 
provided, and to Lufkin, to which both motor coach and 
motor truck service is furnished. Truck service is pro- 
vided over the entire main line from Mount Pleasant 
to Fort Worth and Dallas, with motor coach service 
over portions of the line. The remaining motor coach 
lines are between Greenville and Denton, Farmersville 
and Dallas, and Wylie and Fort Worth. Other motor 
truck lines operate between Sherman and Greenville, 
and between Hot Springs and Little Rock in Arkansas. 


Replacement of Train Service 


Up to the present time, the Cotton Belt has been able 
to eliminate ten local passenger trains between various 
points on its Arkansas lines, but no local freight trains 
having been taken off. A total of 868 daily passenger 
train miles has been eliminated. The substitution policy 
is to give at least twice as frequent service by motor 
coach as was given by the trains taken off. 

For example, two local passenger trains, No. 9 and 
No. 10, were discontinued between Malden, Mo., and 
Brinkley, Ark. Due to road conditions, the transpor- 
tation company has been unable to provide service by 
motor coach over all of this line, but it does maintain 
service between Malden and Jonesboro, 89 miles. And 
in place of the one train each way which has been elim- 
inated, the Southwestern Transportation Company pro- 
vides two motor coach schedules in each direction. The 
discontinued train left Malden at 7:10 P.M. and arrived 
at Jonesboro at 9:55 P.M. In its place, motor coaches 
are leaving Malden at 7:30 A.M. and 1:30 P.M., arriv- 
ing at Jonesboro at 11:30 A.M. and 5:30 P.M. respec- 
tively. Northbound, the eliminated train left Jones- 
boro at 8:05 A.M., and arrived at Malden at 10:32 A.M. 
There is now a similar schedule by motor coach, leav- 
ing Jonesboro at 8:00 A.M. and arriving at Malden at 
12 noon, and an additional afternoon motor coach sched- 
ule, leaving Jonesboro at 4:30 P.M., and arriving at 
Malden at 8:30 P.M. 

On this line, the St. Louis Southwestern has elim- 
inated 282 daily passenger train miles on the entire dis- 
tance between Malden and Brinkley, and has thus far 
established in substitution, 356 daily motor coach miles. 
As soon as road conditions permit, the motor coach 
service will be extended beyond Jonesboro to Brinkley. 


Service Frequency Doubled 


Two trains No. 7 westbound and No. 8 eastbound, 
have been eliminated between Pine Bluff and Lewisville. 
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Train No. 7 left Pine Bluff at 9:12 A.M. and arrived 
at Lewisville at 1:49 P.M., while train No. 8 left Lewis- 
ville at 11:30 A.M., and arrived at Pine Bluff at 4:09 
P.M. Under the substitution program, two motor 
coach schedules have been established in each direction 
between Pine Bluff and Camden, and three motor coach 
schedules in each direction daily between Camden and 
Lewisville, these latter schedules extending beyond 
Lewisville to Texarkana. In addition to a morning 
schedule, westbound out of Pine Bluff, the motor 
coaches provide an afternoon schedule. Similarly, there 
is an additional early morning schedule, east bound out 
of Camden tor Pine Bluff, as well as a motor coach 
schedule near that of the train which was replaced. Be- 
tween Camden and Lewisville, westbound, one motor 
coach schedule is close to that of the eliminated train, 
while there are additional schedules in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. A similar increase in the fre- 
quency of service has been effected between Lewisville 
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The Southwestern Transportation Company 


and Camden, eastbound. A total of 242 daily passenger 
train miles has been eliminated on this section. The 
daily motor coach mileage between Pine Bluff and 
Lewisville is 682. 

Four trains, No. 437, No. 438, No. 407-7-807, and 
No, 408-8-808, have been eliminated between North 
Little Rock and Pine Bluff, these representing the en- 
tire local passenger train service between these points. 
In their place, eight motor coach schedules have been 
established between Little Rock and England, and six 
motor coach schedules between England and Pine Bluff. 
The trains formerly left North Little Rock at 7:00 
A.M. and 3:20 P.M. The motor coaches now leave 
Little Rock at 7:00 A.M., 3:05 P.M., and 6:30 P.M. 

The eliminated trains formerly left Pine Bluff at 
7:45 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. The motor coaches now 
leave Pine Bluff at 7:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M., and 6:15 
P.M., and there is an additional schedule beyond Eng- 
land. The daily passenger train miles eliminated be- 
tween Little Rock and Pine Bluff aggregate 220. The 
any daily motor coach mileage between these points 
Is 389. 

Two trains have been taken off between England and 


Has Purchased 19 Type W Yellow Coaches 


Gillett, one in each direction daily. The patrons on 


this route now have the benefit of four motor coach 
schedules in each direction daily between England and 
Stuttgart, and two motor coach schedules in each direc- 
tion daily beyond Stuttgart to Gillett, and an additional 


Stuttgart-De Witt schedule. In taking off the two 
trains, the Cotton Belt saves 124 daily passenger train 
miles. Its motor coach mileage between England and 
Gillett is 421 daily. 

It will readily be seen that in every instance the sub- 
stitution of motor coach service for passenger train 
service has been carried out with the intention, not only 
of replacing expensive train service with less expensive 
motor coach service, but also of improving substantially 
the service rendered to the patrons. Tickets of the St. 
Louis Southwestern or foreign lines tickets reading via 
St. Louis Southwestern railway lines are honored on 
the motor coaches. This does not apply, however, to 
reduced fare tickets issued by the railway line. 


Organization of Transportation Company 


Daniel Upthegrove, president of the St. Louis South- 
western, is president also of the Southwestern Trans- 


Three Studebaker Coaches Taken Over with the Purchase of the Nunnelee Lines in Texas 
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portation Company. The operations of the latter or- 
ganization are under the direct supervision of D. W. 
Russell, vice-president and general manager. B. G. 
Austin is assistant to the vice-president and general 
manager. H. P. Moore, Jr., is traffic manager, and 
Warren A. Taussig is general superintendent. All of 
these officers have their headquarters at Little Rock. 
The operations are in the direct charge of two divi- 
sion superintendents, one with jurisdiction over the Ar- 
kansas and Missouri division, and whose headquarters 
are at Little Rock, and the other with jurisdiction over 
the Texas division, with headquarters at Tyler. Main- 
tenance work is in charge of a superintendent of main- 
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The trucks used in handling freight have either closeq 
or stake bodies and do not adhere so closely to definite 
schedules, their times of departure depending largely 
upon the times when loads are received. : 

In addition to the common carrier equipment men- 
tioned above, the company has five official cars of vari- 
ous types, used by the officers of the company and by 
the traveling inspectors. It secures its motor coach 
tires on a mileage basis, but owns its motor truck tires, 

The company maintains running repair shops at 
Jonesboro, Pine Bluff, Stuttgart, North Little Rock, 
Greenville, Tyler, and Texarkana. Texarkana is also 
the headquarters for general overhaul and rebuilding 








Cotton Belt Motor Coach and Truck Lines 


Motor Coach Lines 





Motor Truck Lines 


Passenger Trains Eliminated 


Between Mileage Between Mileage Between Daily Train Miles 
qimestace-Sabten pavecesavecdevavbade 89 Jonesboro-Malden ...........0+.+se005 89 Malden-Brinkley § .........sesescceee, 282 
zittle Rock-Gillett .. a iacke iheaitee 99 RA PENN accdsccvsassbeese 99 Pine Bluff-Lewisville ................ 242 
Stuttgart-Pine Bluff . ay SCE 42 ev nccccade¢ee esas 42 No. Little Rock-Pine Bluff.......... 220 
Pine Bluff-England ... : (achnKes 27 Og SO” eee 27 NE 6 conn kadindenGeaieg-a x 34 
Pine Bluff-Texarkana ................ 180 i SD oo sc adncccntuses 180 ona 
Lewisville-Arkana ...... CS es ae 27 OO Oe 27 MEE Wetec id beets s eche ance 868 
POEUN ccecedeccceseveses ‘ 146 PEE eekhchieek and kencecdaed. 92 
TylereLefkin ........ i li alas 92 EN a ta4 6a of kb enceeberes 143 
Tyler-Henderson . 5 Ee 44 I MED 4 ce wessbeevcesces 55 
Tvler-Waco ...... sat ees eer 143 Hot Springs-Little Rock ............ 58 
Gladewater- Marshall iC ehi y aiien Ga fre oe 36 EEE cc ntaweniereeesenass 209 
Greenville-Denton ..... ; ae 71 ene aid oi rune ear 46 
Farmersville-Dallas ................5. 47 TE, SUNN. occ evcssccscccwss 74 
Alto-Nacogdoches .. ren sheet ae a at 28 DE. Si cactagdsnsens iwanesen 102 
Wyliéfort Worth ..... ieeeas 55 
DEE cbeudA eb CCeecenecne 4eawin 1243 
Total .. , a ae's TTT? 








tenance and an assistant superintendent of maintenance, 
assisted by two traveling mechanical inspectors. Under 
the traffic manager are two assistant traffic managers, 
one on the Arkansas and Missouri division, and the 
other on the Texas division, as well as a number of 
freight agents and solicitors. 

With respect to the passenger service, the motor 
coaches of the Southwestern Transportation Company 
are carefully co-ordinated with the passenger trains of 
the railway. Tickets are sold by the railway agents 
at some of the points served by the motor coaches, and 
the motor coaches stop at the passenger stations as well 
as at other points in the towns along the line. The 
freight service, however, is carried on more or less in 
competition with the railway freight service. This ac- 
counts for the employment of a number of freight 
agents and solicitors. The transportation company em- 
ploys commission ticket agents selling tickets for trans- 
portation in its motor coaches, in some of the larger 
towns. The company issues its own tariffs covering the 
freight services, and provides store door and pick-up 
and delivery service at all points. 


Equipment 


Since the beginning of its operations, the Southwes- 
tern Transportation Company has purchased 37 new 
motor coaches and 34 new motor trucks. The motor 
coaches ordered included: 8 Model 54 Whites, 5 
Model 53 Whites, 19 Type W Yellow Coaches, 
2 Model 76 Studebakers, and 3 Buick Flexibles. 
The new motor trucks purchased included: 10 
Model 54HS International Harvesters, 6 Model 51- 
A Whites, 6 Model 58 Whites, 5 Model T-60-C 
G.M.C.’s, 2 Model T-42 G.M.C.’s, 2 Reos, 2 Model AK 
Macks, and 1 Model AB Mack. Including the equip- 
ment taken over from the various independent lines 
which the Southwestern Transportation Company pur- 
chased, it now has in operation 70 motor coaches, 38 
motor trucks and 2 trailers. 

The motor trucks handle express and mail as well as 
freight. All the trucks used in the express and mail 
service have closed bodies and are operated on schedule. 





work. Additional running repair shops will be estab- 
lished later at Camden, Waco, Lufkin and Dallas. The 
maintenance policy is to provide running repair shops 
at the terminals and at the ends of individual runs, 
where no major repair work will be done, but certain 
minor adjustments can be made and the equipment can 
be cleaned. In the rebuilding shop at Texarkana, all 
equipment will be given periodically a complete over- 
haul and rebuilding where necessary. 
* * * 
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Burlington Starts Its First 
Motor Coach Lines 


HE Burlington Transportation Company, subsid- 
iary of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, is 
now operating its first motor coach lines, 
parallel to the railway lines, between several of the 
principal cities of Nebraska. At the outset, only a 
skeleton service is being provided, but this is expected 
to be augmented greatly in the near future when the 
organization of the transportation company will have 
been completed. 

At the present time, the Burlington Transportation 
Company has five motor coaches in Nebraska, three of 
these is regular daily service, and two in reserve. Hav- 
ing been granted permission by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, the Burlington is using these on three 
routes, one between Lincoln, Neb. and Omaha, and the 
other two between Lincoln and Hastings. Two round 
trips per day are being operated over the 67-mile route 
between Omaha and Lincoln, the operation aggregating 
268 motor coach miles per day. One motor coach leaves 
Lincoln at 8:30 A.M., arrives at Ashland at 9:23 A.M., 
and reaches Omaha at 11:00 A.M. Returning, it leaves 
Omaha at 12:30 P.M., arrivestat Ashland at 1:47 P.M., 
and arrives at Lincoln at 3:00 P.M. The other schedule 
provides for departure from Lincoln at 3:15 P.M., ar- 
rival at Ashland at 4:28 P.M., and at Omaha at 5:45 
P.M. Returning, the schedule calls for departure from 
Omaha at 7:00 P.M., arrival at Ashland at 8:17 P.M., 
and arrival at Lincoln at 9:25 P.M. 

With the skeleton service now in effect, two routes 
are covered between Hastings and Lincoln, one via 
Grand Island and the other via Fairmount. Leaving 
Hastings at 5:20 A.M., the coach arrives at Grand Is- 
land at 6:25 A.M., and after stopping at Aurora, York 
and Seward, reaches Lincoln at 10:20 A.M. This route 
is over highways Nos. 11, 5 and 38, and the distance is 
129 miles. Returning, the coach leaves Lincoln at 4:00 
P.M., arrives at Fairmount at 6:15 P.M., and reaches 
Hastings at 8:00 P.M., with regular intermediate stops 
at Crete, Sutton and Harvard. This route covers high- 
ways Nos. 77, 15 and 28 and the distance is 111 miles. 
On this route, the transportation company is operating 
240 motor coach miles per day, giving it a total of 508 
per day on its Nebraska operation as it now exists. 


Officers of the Company 


T. J. Thomas, assistant to the president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed also 
president of the Burlington Transportation Company. 
H. W. Johnson, controller of the railway, has been ap- 
pointed also vice-president of the transportation com- 
pany. F. D, Hite has been made general manager of 
the motor coach operating subsidiary. The president 
and vice-president will have their headquarters in Chi- 
cago, but it has not yet been decided where the head- 
quarters of the general manager will be located. 

The transportation company was organized in Feb- 
tuary of this year, and it was stated at that time that 
the company expected to be operating from 3,000 to 
5,000 motor coach miles per day, in various parts of the 
12 states through which the Burlington operates, be- 
fore the middle of the summer. The company has ap- 
Plications pending before the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission and the Missouri Public Service Commission 
for permission to operate motor coaches over highways 
Parallel to the main line between Galesburg, IIl., and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Mack Builds Truck Trailers 


ACK Trucks, Inc., New York, announces that 
M it is prepared to furnish four-wheel trailers to 

those operators desiring to augument the 
Carrying capacity of their truck units. These trailers 
are completely Mack built and incorporate many of the 
features of the Mack trucks. 


Five- or Ten-Ton Trailers 


The trailers are available in either five- or ten-ton 
capacities, the design in both cases being similar, ex- 
cept in the ten-ton model, larger parts and heavier con- 
struction are necessary. Trailers may be furnished 
either with pneumatic-tired disc wheels or optional tires 
on steel wheels. 

The side rails and cross members of both models are 
of pressed steel. The frame is hot-riveted to give a 





Construction of the Mack Four-Wheel Trailer 


clean, rugged construction. Standard truck axles of 
drop-forged steel and I-beam section are used. The 
draw bar is a steel casting with a forged steel eye, which 
fits the standard type of pintle hook. 

Brake drums 18 in. in diameter are located at the ends 
of the front axle and are actuated through a vacuum 
booster. Standard connections for the booster are fur- 
nished to match the truck connections. 

The design of the fifth wheel or steering mechanism 
is of the ring type with machined bearing surfaces. 
With the Mack fifth wheel, the trailer follows the truck 
without snaking or whipping. 

An additional feature of these units is the use of 
Mack rubber shock insulators at all spring ends, to re- 
duce vibration to a minimum and eliminate the neces- 
sity for spring-shackle lubrication. 








































Loading Containers at a Sub-station 


T HE Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company, dur- 
ing 1928, handled 251,302 tons of Lc.l. freight 
in its motor truck interchange service which is 

employed by the seven railroads entering Cincinnati. 

The service is at present confined to railway stations in- 

terchanges and thus is a service in lieu of trap car 

services among the railroads. Pending railroad con- 
sent, however, it has not yet been extended to indus- 
tries making trap cars. 

A total of 25 stations and sub-stations are served. 
These are located on the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Louisville & Nashville; Nor- 
folk & Western; Penn- 
sylvania; and 
Southern. 


CL. Transt 


Cincinnati Motor Termy 
in that city wh 

by trap car 

dis 


In the performance of these interchange services, The 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company employs 21 five- 
ton motor trucks, 250 demountable truck bodies, 66 
electric cranes and 13 sets of hand hoists. 


Containers Are Truck Bodies 


As may be seen from the accompanying illustrations, 
the truck bodies are enclosed freight containers with 
end and side doors for loading and unloading. They 
are 17% ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 7% ft high. The elec- 
tric cranes are installed at the larger freight volume 
stations while at the smaller points the hand hoists have 
been found adequate to the needs of the service. 
Physical conditions and space limitations necessitated 
slight structural variations in the installations of these 
handling facilities at the different stations. These vari- 
ations however do not require different handling meth- 
ods, for in all cases clevices on the ends of the cable 
engage with hooks fastened to the top sides of the con- 
tainers and the container is raised and lowered while 
in a level position. The container is either lowered 
from the truck to the floor or platform of the 

freight house or is suspended on horses 
Ky from the freight house platform at floor 
level. Thus there is no vertical lift 
required in loading nor flooring 
in unloading, since freight ' 
handled on hand trucks directly 
from container to car Ol 
vice versa. 
In moving the 
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handled during 1928, the Terminals Company’s motor 
equipment produced 279,025 truck miles. This total pro- 
duction yielded 183,134 loaded container-miles, 76,632 
empty container-miles and 19,259 empty chassis- 
miles. The foregoing 1928 figure of tons handled 
compares with a 1927 figure of 225,604 tons, a 1926 
figure of 231,051 tons and a 1925 figure of 226,228 tons. 

The service was inaugurated in 1917 by Benjamin F. 
Fitch, president, Motor Terminals Company, New 
York, when the Big Four employed the Terminals 
Company to interchange l.c.l. freight among its main 
and sub-stations in and about Cincinnati. All other 
railroads adopted the plan during 1919 and in the fall 
of that year the complete motor truck interchange op- 
erations commenced when practically all box car inter- 
changes of 1.c.l. were discontinued. The equipment of 
The Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company at that time 
included 16 motor trucks and 225 bodies or containers. 
It has been able to handle the increasing business with 
but small additions to this equipment because of a most 
ecient dispatching system which effects a maximum 
utilization of the units in service and maintenance 
standards which permit the use at all times of 20 
of the present fleet of 21 trucks. The operating 
technique is worked out so as to function 
with the utmost simplicity and precision. 
Average daily requirements of the 
stations are anticipated and each 
morning before 
the stations 
Open for 


business the 


Cars and Vice Versa Without Intermediate Handling 





wt 


} 
empty containers necessary to meet these average con- 
ditions are placed. Freight is unloaded from the ‘cars 
by railway employees and without rehandling is placed 
in the container destined for the station of the railway 
over which the particular shipment is next routed. As 
each shipment is placed in the container an entry is 
made on a form which is the abstract and settlement 
record as shown in an accompanying illustration. This 
entry lists the waybill date, its number, the name of the 
issuing road, the origin and destination and weight of 
the shipment. 

When the container is loaded it is sealed by a rail- 
way employee who notifies the Terminals Com- 
pany dispatcher to assign a driver to make 
the required move. The abstract 
and settlement record be- 
comes the basis of 
payment to the 
Terminals 
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1. Lowering Container onto Truck 4. Placing Truck to Receive Load 
2. Truck Placed for Unloading 5. Loading Completed 
3. Lowering Container to Floor 6. Truck Ready to Move 
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Company. Three copies are generally made, although 
some roads issue four. Two of these are delivered to 
the driver who takes them along with the accompanying 
waybills to the receiving line. The agent of this latter 
signs both copies, retaining one for his record and re- 
turning the other to the driver for the record of the 
Terminals Company. Where four copies are made two 
are retained by the receiving line, one to be later re- 
turned to the forwarding line as a receipt after the 
freight has been unloaded and checked. Since the serv- 
ice was inaugurated only one loss and damage claim, 
amounting to about $4, has been paid by the Terminals 
Company. 


Monthly Settlements 


Settlements are made on a monthly basis by the -for- 
warding line. If the monthly figures for the movement 
as compiled by the forwarding line do not agree with 
those of the Terminals Company the payment is made 
on the basis of the latter and adjustments are made the 
following month so that no delay is present while a 
check of the figures is made. Rates vary according to 
the length of haul and percentage of loaded movement. 
The range is from 80 cents a ton between the main sta- 
tions to $2.80 a ton for an eight-mile haul where the 
movement in one direction is entirely empty. 

The great bulk of the business, however, is in the 
short haul downtown transfers between the main sta- 
tions. The longer hauls are movements from the sub- 
stations of a railroad to its own main station where the 
freight is consolidated into cars. In the case of one 
railroad, however, the Terminals Company service is 
employed to provide an overnight movement between 
Cincinnati and Chicago. Cars are loaded and unloaded 
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Dispatcher’s Record 











at an outlying classification yard with a co-ordinated 
trucking service to and from the stations in the city. 
As a result freight loaded in Chicago up to 6 p.m. is 
delivered in Cincinnati the following morning with a 
like schedule in the opposite direction. This has effected 
a saving of one day on freight between these two im- 
portant points. 


The Dispatching System 


A company-owned telephone system permits the 
close tie-up between the dispatching office and the 
drivers scattered all over the city. One dispatcher is 
employed who has before him a sheet for each trunk in 
service. On this sheet are recorded all movements of 
the particular truck so that the dispatcher is able to tell 
at a glance the location of any unit of the fleet at any 
given time. This running record shows the loads 
hauled, distance traveled, number and cause of delays 
and the name of the railroad responsible for each load. 

Since transfers must be arranged to accommodate 
the railroads it has been found necessary to issue in- 
structions to each driver every time he completes a 
movement. For this purpose the company telephone 
system has a line into each of the 25 stations served. 
Calls are made direct to the dispatcher without the in- 
tervening service of an operator. The dispatcher’s 


record form is shown in one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations. 
form is ruled in nine vertical columns. 


As may be noted from this illustration the 
The first col- 
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umn contains the key numbers of the various stations. 
In other columns are entered the origin and destination 
of a movement, departure and arrival time and the 
distance. This entry of distance is divided to show 
loaded and empty container mileage and empty chassis 
mileage. In the final column any undue delay, with its 
cause, is entered. For example, the illustration shows 
that truck No. 6 moved from the garage to the Big 
Four Front Street Station between 7:00 and 7:05 a.m. 
and carried an empty container the half mile. At 7:25 
it left this Front Street Station to move a loaded con- 
tainer one mile to the Central Avenue Station of the 
Big Four, arriving at 7:30. From this latter point the 
chassis proceeded empty to the Vine Street Station of 
the Southern from which after a delay of 20 minutes 
consumed in moving an empty about the station, it pro- 
ceeded at 8:15 to move a loaded container two miles 
to the B. & O. Kenyon Avenue Station. In this man- 
ner the movements of each truck are directed through- 
out the day. 

The orders for transfer of containers are received 
from railroads in the dispatcher’s office by telephone 
and are recorded on a separate sheet. This notation 
consists merely of the key number of the station where 
the container is ready and that of the destination sta- 
tion. Thus when a driver calls for instructions the 
dispatcher looks at the sheet listing containers ready 
to move, instructs the driver accordingly and checks the 
item on his memorandum sheet to show that the order 
has been filled. 

White trucks with 205-in. wheelbase are used. The 
Terminals Company takes care of ‘ts own maintenance 
and to insure uninterrupted service the repair shop is 
operated day and night. Maintenance employees in- 
clude a day mechanic and helper, a night mechanic, two 
garage men, an electrician and helper, the latter two for 
work on the cranes, and a carpenter and helper to care 
for repairs to the containers. 

In addition to the foregoing repair forces, the dis- 
patcher and the 21 drivers, the local organization in- 
cludes two office employees. The work is directed by 
CC. D. Magness, manager Cincinnati Motor Terminals 
Company and a former railroad employee. He is as- 
sisted by a superintendent who is also a former rail- 
road man. 
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Co-ordinating Container 
Facilities Developed 
ACILITIES for a wider extension of co-ordj- 
nated rail and highway freight service through 
the use of containers have been developed by 
A. F. Cailison, terminal engineer, New York, with the 
co-operation of the L. C. L. Corporation, the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company and the Mack Truck Com- 
pany. 

In determining these new methods for handling the 
L. C. L. Corporation’s merchandise container the size 
of the container was taken into consideration and also 
the vast number of railway stations where crane service 
is not available for the handling of the containers from 
railway cars to motor trucks. It was likewise realized 
that some freight, because of its physical characteristics, 
is not suitable for loading into containers and thus 
would have to be transported in box cars. 


Transfer by Lift Truck 


The decision was therefore reached to recommend a 
lift truck to make transfers of the containers from the 
cars across platforms and onto motor trucks, the idea 
being to recommend the operation of a mixed train of 
box and container cars, loading and unloading both 
simultaneously at the same platform. 

Accordingly the interested parties have developed 
their respective units for the service. The Elwell-Park- 
er Electric Company has built a lift truck for the shift- 
ing of the container from car to motor truck; the Mack 
Truck Company has put out a truck capable of hand- 
ling two of the merchandise containers at one time and 
an automatic leveling device has been developed for at- 
tachment to the rear of the motor truck. This latter 
operates in connection with a step at the station plat- 
form and brings the platform of the motor truck on a 
level with that of the freight house. The step may 
also be installed at the business places of railway 
patrons and it is low enough so as not to interfere 
with any fixed body truck’s operation from the same 
platform. This co-ordinating plan contemplates the use 
of a drop-side gondola car for the rail movement o! 
containers. 
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Lift Truck Shifting Container from Platform onto Motor Truck 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western Motor Coaches Pick Up Passengers at a 


Off -Rail Stations 


Survey reveals that most railways use city coach stations as 
well as rail stations—Also employ commission 


ticket 


coach stations and ticket agencies are generally 

considered to have a marked effect upon the 
amount of business secured. This is notably true in 
competitive territory. In order to determine the prac- 
tices of the railway motor coach operating companies 
with respect to such off-rail stations and ticket agencies, 
a questionnaire was addressed to the officers of some of 
the principal railway motor coach companies. The ques- 
tions asked were as follows: 

(1) Do your motor coaches discharge passengers 
only at your railroad stations, or do they stop only at 
points more convenient generally to the business cen- 
ters of the towns on your line, or do they make both 
kinds of station stops? : 

(2) What are the reasons for your practice in this 
respect : 

(3) If you utilize off-rail stations, do you own them, 
or do you make other arrangements for space? 

(4) Are tickets for transportation in your motor 
coaches sold only at railroad stations, or are they sold 
also at various kinds of motor coach stations, whether 
union terminals, your own stations, or through ticket 
agencies ° 

(5) What is the basis of compensation of special 
ticket agents ? 
_ (6) Can you give any concrete example of business 
increases which have resulted from the establishment of 
off-rail coach stations, or from the employment of 
special ticket agents? 


Off-Rail Stations Generally Used 


From the returns to this questionnaire, it appears 
‘hat railroad motor coaches in general stop at both rail- 


| ‘HE location and number of an operator’s motor 
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Union Coach Station im Denver, Colo. 





Increase Business 


agents 


way and special motor coach stations, unless they are 
prohibited from stopping at the latter because of re- 
strictions in their operating certificates, some roads hav- 
ing been granted permission to operate motor coaches 
only in direct substitution for steam trains. Of the com- 
panies represented in the replies to the questionnaire, 
only the Northland Transportation Company, subsidiary 
of the Great Northern, follows the practice of making 
no stops at the railway stations. The railway motor 
coaches stop at the railway stations not only because 
some of them are compelled to do so under their oper- 
ating certificates, but also because, by this means, the 
co-ordination of railway and highway service is carried 
out. Stops are made in the business centers of the 
towns served because of the greater convenience to 
most patrons. 

In only a few instances do the motor coach companies 
own the off-rail stations. The preference is to rent 
space for such stations on the ground floor of centrally 
located buildings, or to make arrangements for the use 
of facilities of union motor coach terminals. Tickets 
for transportation in the railway motor coaches are gen- 
erally sold not only at railway stations, but also by 
agents in charge of off-rail stations and by special ticket 
agents of various kinds. Tickets for transportation in 
the Northland motor coaches, however, are not sold at 
Great Northern railway stations. The special ticket 


agents are compensated on a commission basis, ranging 
from three to five per cent of their total sales. Five per 
cent seems to be the most common basis, although one 
company, the New England Transportation Company, 
pays as low as 3 per cent commissions in some cases, 
and as high as 10 per cent commissions in other special 
instances. 
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The officers replying to the questionnaire expressed 
the general belief that off-rail stations and the employ- 
ment of commission ticket agents do have the effect of 
increasing the business attracted to their motor coaches. 
Although concrete examples cannot be given, many such 
cases were reported, particularly from hotels. 

The following officers replied to the questionnaire: 
R. W. Budd, manager of operations, Northland Trans- 
portation Company; Warren A Taussig, general super- 
intendent, Southwestern Transportation Company; P. 
J. Neff, vice-president and general manager, Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Company; M. F. Steinberger, 
manager highway transportation, Baltimore & Ohio; A. 
C. Tosh, superintendent Reading Transportation Com- 
pany; and H. Price, traffic manager, New England 
Transportation Company. 


Northland Transportation Company 


The Northland Transportation Company, according 
to Mr. Budd, follows the practice of stopping its motor 
coaches only at points most convenient to the. business 
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only stop made is at the railroad station, while in the 
larger cities, the motor coaches usually stop at all ho- 
tels. The use of railway stations is emphasized because 
of their prior existence, and the convenience that such 
stops afford to patrons in the making of train connec. 
tions. 

The Southwestern rents the space used for its off- 
rail stations. Tickets are sold at such motor coach sta- 
tions, as well as at the railway stations, and the ticket 
agents are paid a percentage of their ticket sales, 


Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 


The Missouri Pacific motor coaches, says Mr. Nef; 
make stops at both railway and off-rail stations. [pn 
some cases, the railroad stations are not located near 
the centers of population, making it desirable to provide 
additional station facilities or to make stops to let off 
or pick up passengers at points other than the railroad 
stations. The Missouri Pacific has found that in many 
cases, where passengers can be brought directly to the 
shopping districts, they will leave their own cars at home 





Most Railway Motor Coaches Stop at the Railway Stations, Like This One on the Boston & Maine 


centers of the towns which it serves. He states that the 
flexibility of motor coach operations makes it necessary 
to do this, and that ordinarily the railway stations are 
inconvenient to the business centers of the towns in 
which they are located. The Northland owns as few 
stations as possible, renting space where it must, or else 
installing commission stations. 

Its tickets are sold at union motor coach terminals, 
at its own stations and by special ticket agents. The 
compensation of commission ticket agents throughout 
the Northland system is generally five per cent of total 
sales, although in some cases, the rate of commission 
is somewhat less, varying with the volume of business 
done. 


Southwestern Transportation Company 


According to Mr. Taussig, the Southwestern Trans- 
portation Company’s motor coaches stop both at railway 
stations and at points more convenient to the business 
centers. In smaller communities, as a general rule, the 





and patronize the motor coaches, The picking up and 
delivering of passengers in the business centers is also 
considered a convenience to traveling men in many 1 
stances. , 

No off-rail stations are owned by the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company, all such facilities being leased. 
Tickets are sold at railroad stations, motor coach sta 
tions, hotels, and other places where ticket agencies 
seem desirable. Special ticket agents are allowed a 2 
per cent commissicn on the tickets sold. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The Baltimore & Ohio, through its subsidiary, the 
West Virginia Transportation Company, is now wrest 
ating an extensive system of motor coach lines in V - 
Virginia. Its motor coaches, according to Mr. Stein 
berger, pick up and discharge passengers at all railroe 
stations, and in addition stop at designated seg 
the communities through which they run. These a “4 
tional stopping places are usually joint motor coach $ 
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tions or the stations of traction lines. Service is pro- 
vided to and from the railway stations in order that the 
passengers may transfer conveniently to and from Balti- 
more & Ohio trains. Stops in the business centers of 
the towns are made because of the desire on the part of 
many patrons for places more convenient than the rail- 
way stations at which they may board or leave the mo- 
tor coaches. 

In one instance, the Baltimore & Ohio maintains its 
own off-rail station, for which space is rented. In 
other instances, it has working arrangements with the 
owners of stations of other motor coach lines. Tickets 
are sold only at the Baltimore & Ohio railroad stations 
or at the stations which are under its control. No ar- 
rangements have been made for the sale of tickets 
through special ticket agents. 


Reading Transportation Company 


The Reading company motor coaches stop at all the 
railway stations, and in some cases make stops at addi- 
tional points. On some of its lines, according to Mr. 
Tosh, the existence of competing highway carriers has 
resulted in the Reading motor coaches being re- 
stricted to stops only at railway stations or at 
contiguous highway points. This practice applies 
only in those cases where the motor coach serv- 
ice is in direct substitution for train — service. 
On other lines which were taken over by the purchase 
of independent motor coach companies, the Reading did 
not change the practice of the former owners of stop- 
ping at street intersections as well as at the railroad 
stations along the route. 

The Reading does not employ off-rail ticket agents. 
All of its tickets are sold by ticket agents in the employ 
of the railroad and on the railroad payroll, or by the 
motor coach operators. 


New England Transportation Company 


The practice of the New England Transportation 
Company with respect to stations and ticket agencies 
is described in detail in the statement of Mr. Price. 
On account of the magnitude of the operations of this 
company, the statement is reproduced below: 

_Local stops on our routes are determined in part by restric- 
tions which may appear in our certificates, which on certain 
routes require us to limit local stops to the railroad stations 
directly involved or to street locations which are equivalent to 





Interior of Unique Santa Fe Off-Rail Motor Coach 
Station at Santa Fe, N. M. 








Interior of B. & M.-New England Coach Station in Center 
of Boston Shopping District 


the rail stations not readily reached by the highway. Our ex- 
perience has developed the desirability-if not the necessity, of 
making local stops, whether they be at agencies or on signal, 
which will serve the convenience of our patrons and thus make 
the service more attractive. Thus, on the majority of our 
1outes, local stops are made, not only at stores which have 
been designated as agency points, but at almost any point, 
within reason, upon signal of a passenger. 

In many instances, railroad stations are remotely located 
with respect to the centers which they are intended to serve. 
It being patent that the public will be better served if stops are 
conveniently located, it has been our practice to designate some 
centrally located store as the advertised stopping point, rather 
than a railroad station, which is somewhat removed from our 
route, although in many cases stops are made both in the 
center of the city or town and at the railroad station. 

In the larger cities, there is but one stopping point, in a par- 
ticularly heavy traffic center, which is the property of our com- 
pany. All other stations, or stopping points, are at local stores 
and in the majority of cases at drug stores, it having been our 
view that the latter class of store more readily lends itself to 
the agency requirements of a transportation company. It 
should be understood that these local stations, so-called, are not 
1ented, and in many cases no compensation whatever is made 
for the incidental services which the proprietors of the stores 
render our company, it having been felt, and I believe con- 
curred in by many of the proprietors, that there was a definite 
value, in addition to the advertising, in our recognition of their 
facilities as the local stopping points. ‘ 

The major portion of our traffic is between intrastate points. 
Furthermore, our basic rate structure is identical with that 
which obtains on the lines of our parent company, the New 
Haven railroad. In consequence, it has been possible to work 
cut a plan whereby local fare tickets of New Haven railroad 
issue are honored on our motor coaches; but motor coach 
tickets are never honored on the railroad trains. While many 
of the railroad stations sell motor coach tickets, the sales of 
this class of tickets are largely confined to interstate traffic, to 
points which previously were not served by railroad trains, as 
well as to points where all railroad service has been discon- 
tinued as a result of the establishment of motor coach lines. 

Motor coach tickets are sold also at numerous stores along 
our routes, these arrangements having been made not only to 
stimulate travel but to speed up our operation through the elim- 
ination of delays incident to cash fare collections, and further- 
more to minimize revenue difficulties which might be encount- 
ered if Jarge sums of money were handled by our ‘numerous 
employees. We maintain our own, or participate in, distinct 
motor coach terminals at practically all of the larger centers, 
such as Boston, Providence, Worcester, Springfield, New York, 
etc., which facilities are entirely separate from those of the 
railroad company and are centrally located. Some are union 
coach terminals; others are used almost exclusively by our 
own company in conjunction with other motor coach com- 
panies which are subsidiaries of railroads. In metropolitan 
areas, arrangements have likewise been made with practically 
all of the recognized tourist agencies, at which motor coach 
tickets are sold, but this arrangement is confined to competi- 
tive routes. 
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The subject of compensation to ticket agencies is a rather 
troad one. It is governed not only by competitive conditions 
but by local situations as well. No uniform basis has been 
hxed, in view of these conditions. In the majority of cases, 
the local agencies on either non-competitive or partly com- 
petitive routes receive their compensation through a 3 per cent 
commission on gross sales; in other instances, it has been 
‘ound necessary or expedient to pay a 5 per cent commission ; 
while in the metropolitan areas, largely due to the practices 
which have been in effect for many years, both in connection 
with steamboat lines and motor coach lines, it has been found 
necessary to offer a 10 per cent commission. Generally speak- 
ing, the compensation which an agency receives is on a com- 
mission basis. 

It is somewhat difficult to place a finger on the number of 
passengers who use our service as against a competitive line 
Lecause of the payment of commissions or other compensa- 
tion. Tourist offices, however, exist solely on the commissions 
which they receive or the service charges which they assess, 
ard it is patent that the business which they control will be 
1outed by that company which makes possible the greatest 
margin of profit to the tourist agency. The same condition is 
true at certain of the local stores along motor coach routes, 
some of which stores, by reason of recognition given them by 
coach companies, and because of their excellent locations which 
tend to control traffic, are fast approaching the tourist office 
business. While I have stated that concrete examples are dif- 
ficult to produce, there is hardly any question that, because of 
the various circumstances, the engagement of outside agen- 
cies is in the interest of an operating company, at least at the 
present time 


Sleeper Motor Coaches 


HE Great Lakes Stages, Inc., operating from 

Chicago through Cleveland to New York, has 

placed in service two sleeping motor coaches, the 
bodies of which were designed and constructed by the 
Bender Body Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the chas- 
sis by the C. H. Will Motor Corporation, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The arrangement of the coach interior is of 
particular interest, the design including many features 
for the comfort of the passengers. 

One of the problems involved in a motor coach of this 
type is that of proper ventilation. This has been solved 
by the installation of a newly designed No-Draft forced 
ventilating system, which completely renews the air in- 
side of the coach every four minutes. It is claimed that 
this is the first time that proper ventilation, without 
draft, has been successfully accomplished in a sleeping 
coach. 

The upper and lower berths are furnished with double 
outside windows fitted with non-shatterable glass and 
for summer. The berths, which are ar- 


also screens 
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ranged similar to those in a Pullman sleeping car, are 
furnished with thick, soft spring mattresses. Attached 
to the side of the lower berths on one side of the coach 
are collapsible folding seats, which are used by the pas- 
sengers while the berths are being made up. In the day 
time, the removable berth partitions permit the car to 
be made into a chair car. Removable service tables are 
available for each berth section. Each coach is fur- 





Interior of Coach Showing Arrangement of the Berths 


nished with linen service for six complete changes of 
all berths. 

Wash rooms are provided in the rear of the coach 
vith all toilet facilities, including running hot and cold 
water. A smoking lounge with four seats is also pro- 
vided in the rear. The driver’s compartment contains 
an extra seat for the relief driver and a porter. 

The coach weighs 17,500 Ib. and has a capacity for 
30 passengers. On one side of the car the berths are 
double width and on the other, single. 


THe GREYHOUND Lines. Independent trans-continental motor 
coach operator, has announced the establishment of a school 
for the training of its drivers. Candidates will be selected by 
the various division superintendents and, upon passing a physi- 
cal examination, their training course will begin. The course as 
outlined contemplates that the student will receive instruction 
in the maintenance, traffic, insurance, claim and 
safety aspects of the business. 
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The Men Who Worked on Coach 514 Enjoying a Ten-Minute Smoking Period. 


N.E.T. Completely Overhauls Motor 
Coach in7 Hrs. 40 Min. 


Rebuilding in 63% man hours made possible by unit replace- 
ment system and co-ordinating efforts of workers 


HE New England Transportation Company, the 

motor coach subsidiary of the New York, New 

Haven & Hartford, at its Providence garage on 
March 27, demonstrated the great possibility of the em- 
ployment of the parts replacement system of repairs 
by completely overhauling a motor coach in 63 hr. and 
16 min. of pay-roll time, or in an elapsed time of seven 
hours and forty minutes. Although it was generally 
agreed among the many steam railway and motor car- 
rier officers who witnessed the demonstration that this 
record would stand for some time, D. V. Gearwar, me- 
chanical superintendent of the company, indicated that 
the ultimate goal has not yet been reached. 

Before going into the details of how a motor coach 
was overhauled in less than eight hours, it is well to 
describe somewhat the preliminary planning and studies 
that have been made during the past year with the ob- 
jective in mind of overhauling practically all of the mo- 
lor coaches operated by this company by the unit re- 
placement repair plan. 


Preliminary Studies 

Before developing this system, a study was made of 
the number of each individual part used from stock on 
the various makes of motor coaches during one year 
and the elapsed mileage between replacements. In ad- 
dition, each individual failure and delay for the same 
Period was analyzed to determine the cause. All shop, 
work cards were studied. Frictional parts were micro- 
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metered at various stages to determine the amount of 
wear. 

With this wealth of information, it was comparatively 
easy to determine the different strengths and weak- 
nesses in parts and accessories of coaches of different 
manufacturers and from this data the repair system 
was developed, using a different basis for each make 
of coach and providing a safety factor in every case. 

A servicing and unit-replacement pyramided main- 
tenance schedule was prepared for each type of coach. 

‘he service manual, which covers the Pierce-Arrow 
coaches and includes nine schedules, is reproduced in 
Table I. The schedules pertain to every Pierce-Arrow 
coach housed at points where service or running repairs 
are handled by N. E. T. Company employees and are 
faithfully followed before the coach is released for 
further service. The work called for in the first eight 
schedules is done at the housing points. When a coach 
is due for Schedule 9, it is routed in revenue ‘service 
to the Providence shop. An examination of the 
schedules indicate that their compilation has been based 


‘on painstaking study of frictional wear, mechanical 


failures, etc., with the result that if the schedules are 
followed, mechanical failures will be reduced to a min- 
imum. That mechanical failures have been reduced to 
a minimum is indicated by the fact that the mechanical 
delays average less than four-tenth of one per cent of 
operated schedules, an average that has been main- 
tained consistently over the past 18 months. 
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1—Start of the Overhaul at 8 A.M. 


2—Lowering the Rebuilt Engine 
in Place. 





3—Front Axle Assembly Ready to 
Be Connected Up. 





4—Connecting Up the Drive Shaft 
After the Coach Has Been 
Placed on the Hoist. 


R 


5—Finishing the Application of the 
Rear Axle Assembly. 





6—Method of Handling the Trans- 
mission Unit. 


7—The Underneath Work is About 
Completed. 


8—Repairing a Broken Feed Line. 








9 





] On certain coaches, irrespective of the operating con- 
| dition, generators, starters, distributors, brake dia- 
phragms, air valves, compressors, etc., are removed at 
a stipulated mileage and replaced with rebuilt, tested 
units, and those removed are forwarded in specially 
built containers to base garages for rebuilding and test- 
The same holds true on brake relining and build- 








ing. 
Table I—Servicing and Replacement Schedules 
for Pierce-Arrow Coaches 
Item No. WorkK TO BE DONE 
ScuHepuLe No. 1—Dalty 
1 Check wheel studs and nuts together with tire pressure 
2 Check radiator for water 
3 Make visual inspection for oil and water leaks 
4 Check fan belt for wear and tensicn 
5 Check oil levels and refill where necessary 
0 Check for gasoline pressure leaks at carburetor and vacuum and 
storage tanks 
7 Start engine and observe any unusual noise, pings or knocks 
and observe acceleration 
8 Check oil pressure gage 
9 Check ammeter 
10 Check windshield cleaner 
11 Check all running and illumination lights 





Replacement Units Ready for Coach 514 





12 Inflate air springs if necessary. If flat repeatedly, remove and 
‘substitute service spring 
13 When starting motor, check ‘both sides of ignition as well as duals 


Make hydrometer battery test. (Must have minimum of 1,200, 
otherwise replace) 
15 Check speedometers for operating condition 
ScHepuLe No. 2—1,250 MILeEs 
] Complete Schedule No. 1 
2 Completely grease all fittings, using specification grades of 
grease in designated locations 
3 Oil generator, fan and starting-motor bearings 
4 Replenish oil in automatic spring-oiler reservoir 
5 Examine and clean gasoline strainers and filters, if any 
6 Check fan bolts 
Check composition disc-drive couplings 
Check spark-plug gaps and clean 


9 Check condition of points and gaps on distributor 
10 Lubricate air bottles 
ScHEDULE No, 3—2,000 MILEs 
Complete Schedule No. 1 


Change crank case oil 
3 Check condition of coil resistance and tighten connections, if 
necessary 
ScuEpuLe No. 4—2,500 Mi es 
Complete Schedule Nos. 1 and 2 


1 
: Check all gaskets and castings for water and oil and grease leaks 
3 Ckeck propeller shaft bearings and universals for side play and 
wear. Check mid-ship bearings and universals for grease. 
Examine grease retainers 
4 Check all bolts and nuts on flanges and mid-ship bearings 
5 Check wheel-bearing adjustment and front-wheel alinement 
6 Check steering-wheel play 
4 Check end play in steering knuckles 
: : heck drums and hubs for grease leakages and overheating 
Examine foot-brake linings 
10 Test braking ability with Cowdrey instrument. Foot to make 
> ft. at 20 m.p.h. Emergency to make 45 ft. at 20 m.p.h. 
(If emergency fails to make distance, remove rear wheels and 
; ,. Wash or reline if necessary) 
1 lest for equalization of brakes 
le —_— heating line for loose bolts, hanger, leaks or blown 
. a lutfiers 
a _ k springs for con@ition of leaves and loose ¢lips 


13 ck headlight focus 
: Draw i flush radiator and refill (between March 15 and 
ec, > 
16 ( k all body bolts 

' a ; ScHEDULE No. 5—5,000 Mites 

: Complete Schedules Nos. 1, 2 and 4 

é R ve valve covers and inspect valve springs and keepers, 
ether _with push rods and guides. Crank engine and test 
mpression on each cylinder. Check tappet clearances. 
zhten motor legs and support bolts 

ve band cover on generator and examine and clean commu- 
4 ‘stor and brushes 

C ‘ starting-motor bolts. Inspect starter button-lever travel 
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Item No. Work TO BE DONE 
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Front Axle Assembly with Springs 
in Position 


to insure full travel, precluding partial meshing with ring 
gear and arcing 

Remove band cover on starting motor and examine and clean 
commutator and brushes 

ScHEDULE No. 6—10,000 Mites 

Complete Schedules Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 

Remove carbon and grind valves 

Check head and block in so far as possible for cracks 

Replace warped, burnt or worn valves 

—s gas line from storage and carburetor and blow out 
gas line 

Trace out gasoline line for kinks and dents in line and leakages 

Remove wheels and clean shafts and bearings and repack with 
fresh lubricant 

ScuepuLe No, 7—20,000 MILes 

Complete previous six schedules 
emove and clean out bottom crankcase, clean strainers and 
blow out oil lines, cleaning throws 

Check retainer on crank shaft at rear of case 

Examine crank shaft bearings and fit 

Check oil-pump drive gears 

Check block for scores 

Install two new plain rings and one Simplex ring, remove carbom 
from ring grooves 

Check piston pins for wear and fit 

Check connecting-rods alinement 

Remove and inspect fan-bearing surfaces 

Clean carburetor fuel screen and check float needle and seat for 
signs of wear. Check float level 

Remove generator and starting motor, substituting service equip- 
ment with new couplings on generator 

Remove and rebuild carburetor, substituting service equipment 





Rear Axle Includes the Springs 
and Brackets 


ScHEDULE No. 8—40,000 MILEs 
Complete previous seven schedules 
At time of refitting pistons with rings, substitute two oil rings 
and one new plain ring 
ScHEDULE No. 9—60,000 MiLes 
The coach is brought to the Providence shops for general body 
rehabilitation and reboring, regrinding and fitting of motor, 
together with clutch, transmission and rear-end service equip- 
ment substitution. 





ing up toes on brake shoes, valve grinding, main-and 
connecting-rod bearing checks, oil ring installations, 


etc. 


Method of Controlling the System 


All garages report daily the odometer readings of 
each coach to the headquarters of the mechanical de- 
partment, where a centralized control of all coaches on 
the system is maintained. As the odometer readings are 
recorded, the maintenance schedule numbers coming due 
are noted and the various garages are advised 700 miles 
in advance of their becoming due. When a unit be- 
comes due to receive the attention called for under each 
schedule, the garage foreman is held responsible for 
the performance of the work. When reporting that the 
work has been completed, he also reports the odometer 
reading. 

Each garage has a stipulated number of units as- 
signed to its care. The main office compiles charts and 
statistics each month, furnishing each garage its per- 
formance or miles per road delay or failure, together 
with other statistics, which places the garages on @ 
competitive basis. 

In case any accessory or frictional part fails before 
its pre-determined replacement comes due, it is possible 
under this system to trace, without error, the individ- 
ual who built up the unit in question or made the ad- 


justment under the schedule. 
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Body work: 
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Item of work 


April 27, 1929 


H Min 
Front wheels installed ............... cae ethasahineka’ 10 27 
Se Oe Me GED savateticaves tesa koa ee ee i) 27 
i). OY ree sha ald, Ss : 10 49 
Electrical work completed ............ . . choi 10 49 
i Cr i Seed ay peSie eikbscoteediucesax eiemnas - 10 , 
le Sr ON wn ck tonne cconnelaane satin wee 10 52 
EAA Nor ; Pe ; 1 25 
Rear wheels installed ......... Sarre kiaees 1! 30 
Motor installation complete eee OP , Sen: 11 45 
i Sf & ) 4 errr 12 05 
Ce MOREE, 6 koe a 6 oc kwon da $% K0-nns ou 07 
Thirty minutes for lunch nica acura ita eae avers 
Steering assembly complete ................ wares 12 55 
PYOUE Griwe GmOlt Mh place «nw. ccc cccccsccees eaakes 05 
Transmission in place ...... a oe ] 07 
eR TTT ee : er l 09 
Front drive shaft in place ..............+.; l 20 
Transmission O.K. ........ ke pa berate ‘ l 45 
Rear axle complete, O.K. . eens : ~ l 50 
Promt axle complete, O.K. ........<... aad < . l 56 
ce Se ee MO oc. os veccedesenccbeass vain We 2 57 
ee kd akin bebe We eae 2 58 
Clutch, brake pedals and rods, «mergency brake lever and 
transmission housing O.K. ....... TS REE 3 00 
Ten minute smoking period - ; : {3 00 
13 10 
Rear drive shaft, O.K. 3 37 
oe @opeee, GAR. sane. eeuews + 3 20 
Mechanical work complete ............ 3 40 
ee ciccehe even deere eea es 3 47 
RD, — Sen ad rx Shh dak ore OR a wee 3 48 
FE ong co WEEE Ew eres err ee 3 51 
a re  _n ,. cocvkGbu Geb bk0e% 00 600003.405 sce 3 54 
SS” ae ee eee eee re 3 56 
r Eeee EE on os cay cle ae we Blais dim ile pn: wi (Maine aera 3 56 
. : R i 2 SS eee ee BE oe ee 4 2 
Getting Ready To Connect Up the Front Axle Unit = Git"on ‘test tun nnn ne 
Coach out of terminal on schedule run ..............:.. 4 30 


Overhauling the Pierce-Arrow Coach Complete window rechanneling, seat, cushion and cur- 

tain repairs, etc. 
fr . i ; d. we Electrieal work 
With the above information as s backgroun : i Check batteries, wiring, lights, instruments, etc. 
can now proceed to the overhauling of Pierce-Arrow Body and electrical ‘work continuous until completed. 








March 27, 192 


Item of work Time 


























coach No. 514, according to schedule No. 9. The coach Total working time 6 itn at ete ehcheehbekh ane es 7 hr. 40 min. 
arrived at the garage at 7:55 on the morning of March the last previous overhaul. The coach was placed on 
27, after completion of its regular run from Boston. A the hoist at 8 a. m. A crew of twelve men started 
total of 67,800 miles appeared on the odometer since work. Of these, two worked on the engine, two on the 
—— —— transmission, two on the drive line and brake rigging, 

Table II—Schedule Completed on Coach 514, two on the rear of the coach and four inside of the 
9 coach. Of the latter four, two were body men, one an 

Hrs. Min. ¢lectrician and one removed the railing, floor boards, 
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a Pierce-Arrow Coach 










































Coach on hoist .. st eeeecererees ste teeeeeeees s @ etc., preparatory to removing the transmission unit. The 
Spares off ..... ‘ TT eT eT eC TCT TT Tre : 8 08 “ehy- - ; 
ood off ......... errrererrrrrrrrrrer veerere 8 10 electrician removed the old batteries and substituted 
Batteries Out ee EI 86s mew ones, painted the battery container, inspected all 
Saree BE SE ee wv nbeseeaesssestessssceeesees ; body wiring and dash instruments, renewed all of the 
r drive shi OE na wikercereneneethesencetoeesnsds - = ; = lh : 
Brake assembly out ...............ss00s. pesccewsevenne $ 33 high-tension ignition cable and rewired the dash and 
EMER. “Poresrassssvceacessscaneesresens the dome lights. The body men rechanneled the 12 
Steering assembly out ...........seccceeceeeeees 8 . " ; y 
EY om “eso rarer sersenseasseneternases .- s side windows, inspected and bolted down all of the 29 
Transmission ou eo. Cee rcesesereseseseos coe esecesece ; x ‘ 
Coach under crane ...........eeeceeeeeeeeceeeseer ete: , 3 seats, cleaned and repaired the seat cushions and backs, 
LO orernepnentaseepenemetacseya aE and removed two inside panels and installed two new 
Pre Wee Tere baer banana * <2 se sosaeersvsceeueccus sees) s & window regulators. The window drapes were removed, 
minu smokin MTIOM coc cece ssecesrsrsesseeseees eee - 
oe eee nies {io 10 cleaned, repaired and rehung. All metal hardware and 
ek 8... SPOT TTT Terr TTT iriri re tee . Peis . 
SU WE WIENS cnseeava covcccransscosenecenccexss 10 26 fittings were removed, inspected and replaced. 
Engine removal andinstallation Frontaxle 
eBeau-Fallon-Dickey 2 Rendine 2 
C _) . _ Steering 
| a =. Rear axle removal FANSITMssiorr column : 
\ ——») /Rendine land 3 JeeleyandleBeav Rendine, Loosening f 
Ln L land 4 \ /and4 | orn. re 
4 \ 
n anne : ; » 
\ Yv 
Drive line J 
land 4. 
4 
/ 
/ 
/ 
! ) 
4 / 
L Floor boards and seat tows —- en ) 
4 | Rear axle removal Body man land4 med 
Batfery ( _.) Coffey land 3 : 
t man = = 
( a Frontaxle 


[- Removal of various unitson hoist. 2-Removal and replacement onright side of garage. 3-Removal and replacement (0 ffey 2 
on left side of garage at floor level. 4-Installation of drive line and steering coluran and transmission on hoist, 
general tightening up. Electrical and body work handled continuously during operations |, 2,3and 4 


Plan View of the Chassis Showing the Position of the Wor kmen During the Progressive Unit-Overhaul Operations 0" 
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Motor Transport Section 


The positions of the men underneath the coach are 
indicated by the time-study diagrams. The work was 
divided into four groups, each being progressively des- 
ignated as operations Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

During operation No. 1, the coach was backed onto 
a power-driven hoist, located along the left side of the 
garage. Here, all units designated by Fig. 1 on the 
diagram, were removed and rebuilt units substituted. 
These operations completed, the hoist was lowered and 
the coach pushed forward to the right side of the ga- 
rage, where the engine and front axle changes were 
made as indicated by operation No. 2. This shift is 
made to take advantage of a monorail crane. Replace- 
ment of the rear axle is covered by operation No. 3 


Top—Engine Removed 
from Coach 514 Com- 
pletely | Disassembled 
Within Three Hours. 























Upper Left—The Dis- 
assembled Rear Axle 


Ready for the Cleaning 
Vat. 









and takes place after the coach has been backed to the 
left side of the garage. This installation is made from 
the floor Jevel. Operation No. 4 was performed on the 
hoist, and includes the installation of the steering gear, 
transmission, drive line and all other underbody work 
not mentioned in the diagram. Each of these opera- 
tions is planned to eliminate interference between the 
workmen. There was no confusion and as each man 
completed his task, he went to another job. Conse- 
quently, the original crew of 12 men varied as the work 
progressed. 

Complete rebuilt service equipment, power plant, 
steering column, front axle, spring shackles and brake 
assembly, together with a transmission, clutch, drive- 


Lower Right—Disas- 
sembling the Rear Axle 
Assembly Using a Close 
Quarter Air Motor. 


Lower View — Placing 
the Transmission Unit 
in the Cleaning Vat. 
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line and differential assembly, which are shown in onz 
of the illustrations, were ready for installation. The 
rear and front axles have the springs and shackle 
brackets attached and ready for mounting directly on 
the chassis. The rear and front axle assemblies, the 
transmission and engine assemblies, were replaced up 
to the frame rails. In case of the front axles, the 
springs are mounted with the shackles and the pins at- 
tached, but the spring hangers are rebushed without re- 
moving them from the frame. When installed, the en- 
gine, which has been run on a test block for 24 hrs., is 
ready to run as soon as fuel and water are added and 
the electrical connections are made. 

As fast as the parts were removed, they were dis- 
tributed to the various unit repair departments for re- 
building for the next Pierce-Arrow scheduled for over- 
hauling. In less than three hours after the engine was 
removed, it was completely dismantled and the cylinder 
block and crankshaft were scheduled for regrinding. 
Other parts, such as the axle assemblies and the trans- 
mission were taken to the cleaning vat where they were 
disassembled and cleaned. Thus no time is lost in get- 
ting the replacement units ready for the ‘next job. 

Table II shows the chronological sequence of the 
various operations performed on the coach during the 
overhaul. An analysis of this time study shows how 
quickly the parts were removed and replaced and also 
indicates how well each operation is planned so that 
one does not interfere with the other. The first 2 hr. 
and 10 min. were required for loosening up all of the 
parts for their removal. The old engine was out of the 
chassis in 1 hr. and 32 min., and the installation of: the 
new engine was completed in 3 hr. and 35 min. from 
the starting time. Seven hours and eight minutes from 
the time work had been started on the coach, the motor 
was started, which means that all work underneath the 
chassis had been completed and that the coach was 
ready to run under its own power. 

The following table shows the labor time chargeable, 
divided as between engine, chassis, body and miscel- 


laneous: 
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April 27, 1929 
Section 


: Labor time 
Operation man-hours 
Hours Minutes 

Engine removal Ee ee ee 8 46 

SED QUE GUNNNIDS 666.6 s vc ccccesdivesseasdees 32 19 

Body repairs ...... eoseseee Loe cROPROedSeeSSeecneeser 16 49 
Miscellaneous electrical repairs, adjustments, greasing, 

GRE. cccccccccesccsecccescseccnccscocccesescoeee 5 22 

yi PET TCT Te PT TT Tee Tete 63 6 


The overhaul would have been completed at 3:56 p. 
m., when the hood was installed, but a fractured gaso- 
line feed-pipe had to be replaced, which caused a 27. 
min. delay. The final inspection was completed at 4:23 
p. m., after which the coach was given a brief test run. 
The coach left the Providence terminal at 4:30 with 12 
passengers on its regularly scheduled trip to Boston, 

The result of this system, despite the peculiar type 
of operation, and the housing and garaging of the com- 
pany’s coaches in four states, has contributed to a con- 
siderable extent in the performance of 96.97 per cent 
of on-time service of all of the lines. This is a remark- 
able performance when it is considered that, excluding 
its subsidiaries, the company operates 250 coaches with 
23,000 or more departures per month, involving in ex- 
cess of ten million motor-coach miles a year. 


Interesting Side Lights 


In spite of the carefully worked out schedule of oper- 
ation, unforeseen emergencies occurred which were 
handled with dispatch without disrupting the schedule. 
For instance, a frozen shackle bracket could not be re- 
moved despite all efforts. The acetylene cutting torch 
was used to cut the part free. During the cutting, a 
small fire developed which was promptly quenched by 
a~workman who stood by with a fire extinguisher. 

Twice during the day, at 10 a. m. and at 3 p. m,, all 
work stopped for ten minutes to permit the men to 
smoke. Company regulations forbid smoking in the 
garage during working hours. This rule applies from 
the highest officer down. To offset any tendency te 
break this rule, ten-minute smoking periods are granied 
to the men. This concession on the part of the com- 
pany has tended to improve the morale of the employees 
and produces closer attention to the work. 

* 




















Twin Coach Urban Model 







































































This Transportation Business 


ime 

- 

i Motor coaches, railways and automobiles are wholesalers. 
1obbers and retailers of transportation 

Bh By Frank R. Fageol 

36 p. President, Twin Coach Corporation, Kent, Ohio 

gaso- 

a 27- 


4:23 D ESPITE the frank ad- lr Fageol Says : change because until the advent 


run. mission of many of your of the motor coach, the railroad 
th 12 executive officials that The motor coach is definitely rob- was really both wholesaler and 
e the 2 oma oe private bing the railroad of its former posi- — a now the motor 
ype obile have stolen a gre . . ‘oac é - 
yp automobile lave stolen a great tion as wholesaler of transportation. coach, due to its greater con 
com- percentage of your short-haul B . Saat the san comnts teneal venience to the traveling public, 
con- steam railroad traffic, why has y going into the motor coac USI- is definitely robbing the railroad 
| Cent there been such an apparent Mess, the steam railroads would of its former position as whole- 
nark- stagnation in the steam railroad simply be establishing branches as saler of transportation. 
eo field insofar as the adoption of the great mercantile concerns do. The private automobile has cut 
= the motor coach is concerned? Every highway vehicle is going more and more into this jobber 
= Let us try to anlyze the reasons somewhere or doing something and wholesaler group, and has per- 
for this situation. PR NE . . :; haps been the greatest factor in 
If we had looked upon trans- Fe pg nl — a pl ‘D. the creation of the motor coach as 
oper- portation as a commodity years * irectly, mean business for the rall- the wholesaler of transportation. 
a ago, | am not so sure that many roads. I believe that the railroad If the railroads are to retain 
of our transportation conflicts Companies will continue to be the this wholesale passenger trans- 
dule. I : ; : aren I 8 
= would not have been ironed out. big wholesalers of transportation. | portation in the degree that they 
torch In my mind, transportation |gok to see them control the best and ‘Should possess it, they must go 
itil ileal : . hiletaiel ee 
ng, a should not have been looked most necessary motor coach routes. into the motor coach business and 


sd by upon as a general commodity 
with different brands, like horse, 


to a great extent discontinue lo- 


his will be a boon to motor coach ©.) train service between neigh- 


1. all electric and steam transporta- Operation. boring cities and in many cases, 
= tion, in the same manner as there suburban train service in many 
» the are Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes and Idaho potatoes. of the larger centers, because the coach offers more 
from To furnish consistent transportation, there had to be frequent headway and a more convenient means from 
ae te a road of some kind, and it was the pioneers in the — the public viewpoint. 

anted present great railroad organizations who furnished the With the proper perspective, it seems to me that the 
com longest and most effective roads—the original stee! jobber and wholesaler, or steam railroad group, should 
ovees railroads. As long as those steel railroads represented have seen an entirely different frame around the tre- 


the flower of the roadways, our outlets available for this mendous expansion of highways in the United States 
commodity called transportation, everything was fine; and should have looked upon them as so many more 
but as soon as our present hard surface roadways began retail units capable of supplying still more wholesale 
to multiply themselves into the millions of miles, the business to them. By going into the motor coach busi- 
outlets for this commodity called transportation and the _ ness, the wholesale steam railroad set-up would simply 
demands for the various brands of it became so great have been establishing branches as many other great 
that the original powerful transportation group known mercantile concerns have done, for the purpose of feed- 
as the steam railroad group seemed to lose its perspec- ing to itself as much as possible of the increased busi- 
tive, seemed to forget that its real purpose and charter ress due to the expanded territory and increased human 
should have been to furnish transportation and not movement, which should logically come to them. 
merely steam railroad transportation. If we eliminate or curtail the highways of this coun- 
Continuing along this line of thought, do you not try, we greatly curtail the railroads of this country. 
suppose that things would have been measurably im- Every vehicle which uses the highways, be it horse, 
proved for the steam railroad systems had they, back in private automobile, truck or motor coach, is a direct ally 
1921 or 1922, considered the orthodox system of group of and a help to the railroad because they are all going 
aT merchandising and applied it to transportation ? somewhere or doing something which eventually, 
directly or indirectly, means business for the railroad. 
é Speaking of the great national highway system with 
_ The steam railroads, in my opinion, should never its increased thousands of retailers, I ask that the rail- 
, forget that in the last analysis, they are really jobbers road personnel re-canvass its perspective of America’s 
of transportation. If they keep this thought in mind. great highway efforts. If this country is to expand its 
and the companion thought that the motor coach has now prosperity, the highways must be extended and ex- 


= A 


Jobbers and Wholesalers of Transportation 


become the wholesaler of transportation, and the private panded at perhaps an even greater rate than heretofore. 
i automo!ile the retailer of transportation, I 
wes , 1 am sure that . . 
- the perspective from top to bottom in the steam railroad Motor Vehicle Paying Its Way 
a organi on charts would go through a considerable During 1927, highway expenditures increased over 
a2 * Fror uiitiined , : $375,000,000 as against the highway expenditure of 
er) ene 4 ‘adress presented at the open session of the meeting of the re) : ve v4 ° hs 
r 7 rt Division, A. R. A., in St. Lous, Mo., on March 1 1921, whereas special motor vehicle taxes increased over 
1023 
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$390,000,000 in 1927 as against 1921. In my estimation, 
all reports to the contrary notwithstanding, the motor 
vehicle is more than meeting the costs of this increasing 
highway program. 

It is rather a surprise to most people, but neverthe- 
less an interesting fact, that of the $1,465,000,000 spent 
on highways in 1927, only $35,500,000 was paid by the 
railroads, or 2.4 per cent; in other words, less than 10 
per cent of the total taxes paid by the railroads are used 
for highway purposes. In the past, I think that many 
of the rank and file of the railroads have been preju- 
diced and prevented from trying to get the proper grasp 
of motor coach development by their erroneous belief 
that the common carrier motor vehicle was not paying 
its way. 


Railway Control of Motor Coaches Expected 


| believe that the railroads, without a doubt, will 
continue to be the big wholesalers. I look te see them 
control the best and the most necessary motor coach 
routes. This will be a boon to motor coach operation. 
Once the railroads, with their efficient systems of check 
and maintenance, have taken over many of these hastily 
organized operations, it will not only be a public benefit, 
but a benefit also to the motor coach manufacturers. 

Perhaps one of the greatest problems of the railroads 
will be in getting a true message across to the regulatory 
bodies so that they may fully understand and recognize 
the economic problems involved, that they may arrange 
their rules and regulations to allow the railroads to 
substitute motor coach service for rail service and thus 
take advantage of the great savings that will result 
therefrom. 

I am looking forward with interest to big develop- 
ments in motor coach operation through the reported 
plans of the steam railroads to secure control of, or a 
substantial interest in, many of the leading independent 
motor coach companies. With your resources and the 
benefit of the practical experience of those independent 
and courageous motor coach pioneers who have learned 
and built this great business under many handicaps. I 
predict the American nation will see automotive type 
of common carrier transportation which will completeiy 
dwarf our present conception of such. 
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New Heavy-Duty International 

NEW line of heavy-duty International Harvester 

motor trucks, with respective ratings of 2)., 314, 

and 5 tons, has recently been developed. The 

new trucks are being made in both the chain-drive and 

double-reduction types, with the exception of the 5-ton 
size which is of chain-drive type only. 

Several important new features are incorporated in 
the design of these new Internationals, some of which 
are: new and more powerful engines, four-wheel 
brakes, single dry-plate clutches with vibration dampers, 
and transmissions with five forward and two revers¢ 
speeds. 

The engines of the new Internationals consist of five 
independently maintained sub-assemblies, which sim- 
plify servicing and thus help to keep the truck on the 
job. The entire engine unit of each truck is clean-cut 
and compact, and all parts are easily accessible, making 
possible a quick check-over. It has an overhead valve 
and camshaft arrangement, which is designed so that 
valve grinding is a simple bench job, and also made so 
that lubrication is carried to very moving part. An- 
other important feature of the engine is its aluminum 
pistons, which are of a patented split-skirt type. Six 
piston rings are used, three of which are compression 
rings and the other three of which are oil wipers. 

Lubrication of the engine is accomplished by means 
of a gear type oil pump, which forces the oil through a 
filter, thence into the main oil line where it is distributed 
to main and connecting-rod bearings by means of 
drilled holes. It is next conveyed te the cylinder head 
where it is forced to the camshaft and valve-rocker- 
arm-shaft bearings, and finally it drains down over the 
timing gear chain and sprockets. The oiling system 
completely supplies all moving parts, assuring longer 
life and added performance to the engine. 

The new Internationals are sturdier in construction 
and are more powerful in appearance. The frame 's 
heavy and numerous cross members are used. The 
main springs on the double-reduction models are 
equipped with heavy auxiliary springs of the free-end 
cantilever type, while the auxiliary springs on the chain- 
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drive models are of the semi-elliptic type with free ends. 
They are of very strong steel and made to stand up 
under the heaviest kind of hauling. The cab, which ‘s 
roomy, comfortable, and amply upholstered, is of dur- 
able steel to withstand any strain to which it might be 
subjected. 

The steering control on these new trucks is the same 
patented “Steer-Easy” arrangement which has been 


Five Sub-Assemblies in the Engine of the New Models 


provided on Internationals for a number of years and 
which adds to the roominess of the cab. 

The trucks are capable of developing an abundance of 
power and speed—power for the hard pulls and speed 
tor long hauls on the highway. Reductions in low 
gear are approximately 100 to 1, giving ample power 
for pulling out of the toughest places. 


*x* * * 















































Studebaker in Service of Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company 








Motor Transport News 








THE SOUTHERN Paciric Moror TRANsPporT CoMPANY has filed 
an application with the California Railroad Commission, ask- 
ing permission to operate motor coaches between Point Reyes, 
Calif., and Monte Rio. 


Tue Texas RaAILroAp CoMMIssion, on April 22, considered 
the application of the Southwestern Transportation Company, 
subsidiary of the St. Louis Southwestern, for permission to 
operate motor coaches between Wylie, Tex., and Grapevine. 


THe Rio GranvE Moror Way or Utan, INc., subsidiary of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western, has begun the oper- 
ation of motor coaches and motor trucks in replacement of 
train service between Provo. Utah, and Silver City. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric Motor TRANSPORT COMPANY has pur- 
chased the Southern Oregon Stages, an independent line operat- 
ing between Klamath Falls, Ore., Ashland and Medford. The 
operation of this line will be consolidated with that of the 
Oregon Stages, the largest motor coach operating unit in 
Oregon, which was recently taken over also by the Southern 
Pacific. The Pacific stages system has also been taken over 
by the Motor Transport Company. 


Two Compiaints have been filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, by the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, charging that the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central are operating motor transport services without au- 
thority from the commission. It is charged that the Pennsyl- 
vania operates such services in and between fifteen points ir 
the state of Ohio and that similar operation is carried on by 
the New York Central in and between ten Ohio cities and 
towns 


Tue TeExAs KaAILRoAD COMMISSION has denied the application 
of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company for permission 
to operate a motor coach line between Navasota, Tex., and 
Crockett. In this connection, it is reported that the policy of 
the commission will be to refuse permits to railways or their 
subsidiaries for the operation of motor coach lines on routes 
which are not parallel with the railways, or where applications 
for the same permits has been filed by individuals or indepen- 
dent interests. 


THE SECOND EDITION of the well-known work entitled “The 
Law Relating to Automobile Insurance,” by John Simpson is 
now published. The first reported automobile insurance case 
was decided no longer ago than 1907, but the number of decis- 
ions cited in this volume is over one thousand. The book has 
been not only greatly increased in size but thoroughly revised. 
Compulsory liability insurance and other new features are fully 
dealt with. The work includes English and Canadian decisions. 
The indexes are very full and complete. The chapters of most 
peculiar interest to railroads are those on transportation insur- 
ance and on policies and bonds covering service vehicles. 


Great Western of Great Britain 
Enters New Road-Rail Merger 


The Great Western of Great Britain recently announced that 
it has entered a working agreement with the South Wales Com- 
mercial Motors, Ltd., an independent highway operator. This 
is the second big rail-highway merger to which the Great 
Western has been a party, the other being in January when 
the agreement with the National Omnibus Company, operating 
on the highways in the western part of England, was announced. 

The new merger plans are similar to those consummated in 
the previous case, i.e. a new corporation to be known as the 
Western Wales Omnibus Company, Ltd., will be formed to take 
over all highway lines controlled by the South Wales Com- 
mercial Motors, Ltd., and all routes now operated in the ter- 
ritory by the Great Western. The new corporation which is 
authorized to issue approximately $2,500,000 in capital stock 
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will be controlled jointly by the Great Western and the former 
owners of the South Wales Commercial Motors, each electing 
four directors. Several other working agreements have also 
been reached with smaller independents in the South Wales area. 


Missouri Pacific Seeks Authority for 
Additional Lines 


The Missouri Pacific Transportation Company has applied 
to the Missouri Public Service Commission for authority to 
operate motor coaches between Warrensburg, Mo., and Lee’s 
Summit, a distance of 53 miles. This line would connect with 
the cross-state line now being operated by the Missouri Pacific 
between Kansas City and St. Louis. On March 25, the com- 
mission held a hearing on the application of the transportation 
company for permission to operate motor coaches from St. 
Louis, Mo., to the Missouri-Arkansas state line, where con- 
nection would be made with the highway routes of the com- 
pany now operating in Arkansas. 


New Missouri Pacific Coach Lines 


The Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, on April 6, 
began the operation of motor coaches between Memphis, Tenn. 
and Wynne, Ark. Two round trips daily are being operated 
on this line. 

On April 2, the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 
effected the purchase of the motor coach lines of the Motor 
Transportation Company, operating between Natchez, Miss. 
and Monroe, La., Natchez and Tallulah, La., and Natchez and 
McGehee, Ark. No changes in schedules or rates were made, 
but it was announced that the equipment operated by the Motor 
Transportation Company would be replaced with new motor 
coaches as quickly as delivery of the new equipment could be 
secured. 


New Design Sleeper Motor a 
Coach in Service in Great Britian 


Two new sleeper motor coaches, different in design from 
those previously used, have been placed in service in England 
between London and Manchester, according to a recent article 
published in Modern Transport (London). 

The vehicles which each make one round trip daily are 
operated by the Land Liners, Ltd. For day journeys the fare 
for a one-way trip is about $3 while a round-trip ticket may 
be purchased for the equivalent of about $5.50. Night fares, 
including a berth and a light breakfast are $3.75 one way and 
$7.20 a round-trip. The third class railway fare in one direc- 
tion is about $5.50 or the same charge as is made for the day 
round-trip in the motor coach. 

The new vehicles are double-decked and will carry 44 pas- 
sengers in day travel and 21 at night. A departure from other 
designs is the placement of berths transversely instead of 
lengthwise. Each coach is divided into seven compartments, 
four with four berths, two with two berths each and one 
single-berth compartment. 


South African Railways Highway Services 


Increased traffic for the highway services of the South 
African Railways was reported in the annual statement for 
the year ended March 31, 1928. At the ciose of the year the 
route mileage of these highway services had increased to 
7,349 or 3,067 more than were in operation at the close of 
the previous year. 

According to the statement 947,573 passengers were carried 
in the motor coach services during the 1927-28 period, an 
increase of 453,649 from the 1926-27 figure of 493,924. Freight 
traffic on the motor truck routes amounted to 62,799 tons dur- 
ing 1927-28 as against 24,891 tons in the previous year. Like- 
wise the amount of cream carried by truck increased from 
192,738 gallons during 1926-27 to 390,591 gallons in 1927-28. 

Gross revenues rose £107,587 or from £79,885 ($389,039) to 
£187,472 ($912,988). The expenses, however, mounted more 
rapidly and increased £116,025 from £82,558 ($402,057) in 1926- 
27 to £198,583 ($967,099) in 1927-28. Thus the deficit in the 
latter \year was greater by £8,438 ($41,093). This is ex- 
plained by the fact that many highway routes added during 




























































the year did not develop a paying volume of traffic immedj- 
ately. A total of 240 vehicles were in service on March 3}, 


1928, 


Road-Rail Service in England a Success 


The Great Western of Great Britain in a recent announce- 
ment stated that its first coordinated rail and highway service 
introduced on October 29, 1928 had met with success. The 
highway portion of the journey is between Cheltenham and 
Oxford, a distance of about 40 miles. The motor coaches 
connect at Oxford with trains to and from Paddington. (Lon- 
don). 

The response of patrons has been such that three new sta- 
tions have recently been added to the route over which the 
traffic requires the operation of four daily round trips and 
two on Sundays. 

New motor coach equipment was placed in service on March 
18. This new equipment is of the latest type and includes: 
Individual seats, upholstered in leather, with moquette backs 
and sides; hot water heating apparatus adjustable to different 
degrees ; cigarette, chocolate and match machines; parcel racks: 
fibre mats on the floor; loose cushions, draw curtains, ash 
trays and rug rails; double roof with ceiling finished off in 
brown “Fabrikoid”; and a clock and two mirrors. 


Orders for Equipment 


Tue Missourr Paciric TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ac- 
cepted delivery on three 29-passenger A.C.F. parlor type motor 
coaches. 


Tue RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoroMmac has accepted 
delivery on four A.C.F. motor coach chassis to be equipped with 
Bender Pullman bodies. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ordered 
two 22-passenger parlor type motor coaches from the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America. 


Tue Missouri Paciric TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has order- 
ed one 22-passenger parlor type motor coach from the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America. 


Tue SANTA FE TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Santa Fe, N. 
M., has accepted delivery of five Type W Yellow coaches o! 
the parlor type, from the General Motors Truck Company. 


THe READING TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has purchased 10 
Mack Model BK, six-cylinder motor coaches, equipped with 
special Mack observation car bodies. 


Tue Missouxt Pactric TRANSPORTATION ComMPaNy has ac- 
cepted delivery of five Type W Yellow observation coaches 
from the General Motors Truck Company. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, subsidiary 0! 
the St. Louis Southwestern, has accepted delivery of eleven 
additional Type W motor coaches, from the General Motors 
Truck Company. 


Among the Manufacturers 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company has moved its New 
York office from the Graybar building to 9 East Fortieth 
street. 


H. A. Huebotter, former chief engineer of the Butler Mant- 
facturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has joined the eng!- 
neering staff of the Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, 
Wis. 


Thomas Blagden, Jr., Australian division manager of the 
White Company, Cleveland, O., has been promoted to vice 
president in charge of the export region. L. M. Hart, mar 
aging director of the White Company, Ltd., the Canadian 
company, has been promoted to vice-president in charge 0 


the Canadian region. 











